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PREFACE. 



In this volume are collected all that could be found of the 
poetical remains of Egan O'Rahilly, a poet whose verse gives 
unmistakable expression to the state of feeling in Ireland 
during the forty years that followed the Revolution. It 
would be difficult to select a poet more genuinely Irish. Nor 
are there many poets gifted with a more subduing pathos or 
a more enchanting melody. The Editor feels confident that, 
in spite of the general decline of the language in which he 
wrote, his accents after two centuries of oblivion will win the 
public ear as those of no Irish writer have won it since his 
death. 

An account is given elsewhere of the sources whence these 
"disjecti membra poetae" have been taken. The translation 
accompanying the poems is line for line and literal, and is 
intended to assist the learner to read the original in a Ian- 
guage which has, as yet, no satisfactory dictionary. 

The first edition of a work like the present can hardly fail 
to be very imperfect. The Editor hopes that, when these 
poems have attained that popularity to which he believes 
them destined, much new light may be thrown on the life 
and writings of the poet. He therefore invites all who have 
any fresh information on the poet's career, or on his writings, 
to communicate with him on the subject 

A few miscellaneous poems have been added, partly to 
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elucidate some of the subjects treated of by the poet, and 
partly as specimens of the language in which he wrote. 

Mr. Osborn J. Bergin of the Queen's College, Cork, cor- 
rected the proofs of the poems, and read the translations in 
manuscript, and the Editor takes great pleasure in acknow- 
ledging his indebtedness to his sound judgment and accurate 
knowledge. He has also had the opinion of the Very Rev. 
Peter 0*Leary, of Castlelyons, on difficult points, and begs to 
thank him for his kind encouragement He is also under 
obligation to Miss Edith Drury of London, and to Miss 
Norma Borthwick of Dublin, who furnished him with tran- 
scripts of one or two important poems in the collection. To 
the Committee of the Irish Texts Society he desires to express 
his thanks for their encouragement in the performance of a 
difficult undertaking. To the Chairman, Professor York Powell, 
and to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Eleanor Hull, he owes many 
valuable suggestions. 

The Editor desires, moreover, to thank the authorities of 
Maynooth College, and especially the Librarian, Dr. Walter 
MacDonald, and the Vice-President, Very Rev. Dr. 0*Dea, 
for the facilities afforded him for consulting the interesting 
collection of MSS. preserved in the College Library. He also 
wishes to place on record his sense of the courtesy he received 
at the hands of the Officials of the Royal Irish Academy. He 
begs, also, to thank Mr. Michael Warren, of Killarney, for 
refreshing his memory on stories connected with the poet. 
Finally, he must not omit to record his appreciation of the 
efficiency and intelligence displayed by the staff of the Dublin 
University Press in the production of this work. 

July, igoo. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



I.— THE POET AND HIS TIMES. 

Edward O'Reilly in his " Irish Writers," under the year 
1726, treats briefly of the subject of this sketch. He tells us 
that he was the son of John Mor O'Reilly, a native of Cavan ; 
and under the year 1700, he says that this John Mor O'Reilly 
had been intended for the priesthood, and went to study in 
the classical schools of Kerry with this profession in view ; 
but, an impediment inter\'ening during a vacation spent in 
his native Cavan, he returned to Kerry, where he married a 
woman of the name of Egan, and from their union sprang 
"Owen O'Reilly, the poet." 

According to O'Reilly, then, our poet was descended from 
the Cavan branch of the O'Reillys, and his real name was 
O'Reilly and not O'Rahilly. There is, however, much reason 
to doubt this descent. O'Curry, in his " Catalogue of Manu- 
scripts for the Royal Irish Academy," speaking of O'Rahilly, 
says : — " It is very singular, if this man's real name was Reilly, 
that he should write himself O'Rahilly, and that it should 
continue to be written and known in the same manner down 
to the present day, in the very place of his birth. There are 
many of the name of O'Reilly in the county of Kerry, and a 
great many of the name of O'Rahilly, too, looking on each 
other as distinct families and without the remotest recollec- 
tion of any ancestral affinities or identity." Nay, there are 
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families of O'Rahilly that claim direct descent from the poet, 
and yet who never dream of considering that their name is 
the same as O'Reilly. Our poet was a learned genealogist, 
and would be certain in his works to mention his Cavan 
descent if it were a fact ; but in none of his writings that we 
have been able to examine is there the remotest allusion to 
such ancestry. 

His own account of his ancestors seems, indeed, to upset 
completely the statement of Edward O'Reilly. In the last 
stanza of the last poem he ever composed (XXL), he tells us 
that the MacCarthys were chieftains over his ancestors from 
time immemorial :— 

I will cease now ; death is nigh unto me without delay ; 

Since the warriors of the Laune, of Lein, and of the Lee have been 

laid low, 
I will go under their protection — with the beloved among heroes — 

to the graveyard, 
Those princes under whom were my ancestors since before the death 

of Christ. 

If his descent from a Cavan father had been obvious to all 
around him, as it must have been, if O'Reilly's narrative be 
authentic, the poet would never have written this stanza. If 
he were a mere intruder from Cavan, such sentimental loyalty 
on his death-bed would be ridiculous, and he had as keen a 
sense of the ridiculous as most men. Again, if he knew that 
his father was a Cavan man he could scarcely have written his 
pathetic attack on Valentine Brown (VI 1 1.), in which he 
speaks of him as an intruder, and laments the ruin of the old 
nobility, though the intrusion of an Englishman would pro- 
bably have appeared to him in a different light from that of a 
native Celt. In the splendid poem (XXXV.) he addressed to 
the son of Cormac Riabhach MacCarthy he informs us that 
his ancestors dwelt for a time in Iveleary. In his prose satire 
on Cronin there is a very singular reference to the O'Rahilly 
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family. Richard og Stac replies to Mathghamhuin O'Cronin 
thus : — 

•* Cá b-puaipif lomiac pem t>ul a s-coTnópaÓ le Tiiocapb 65 ITlac 
'Riocapb Scac asuf bob óóip X>uic a i^iop t>o beit osat) s^ipob é céim ip 
aoipbe t>o hi 05 bo pean asup bo pinpeapaib, bo riiumcip Scannldm 
agup bo Thumcip Haeaille buaóaiUigeaóc cliaBdin Uf Caoiih .1. Dume 
uapal boóc nd paib bo beata aige pe peaóc 5-céab bliabam aóc 06c 
b-peapainn beas bo ptiab-pliob ndp i&dp peup na poipbe piaifi aip. 
Qgup bo óuala-pa 50 ngeuppaibe comba niop-bot>ai5 6 ^obul Ut 
Óaoim cpf cpoigée op cionn comba l1)ic Óapta lUoip a mainipcip to6a 
tém." 

** How dare you compare yourself with Richard og son of Richard 
Stack, as you should know that the highest distinction ever gained by 
your forefathers, by the O'Scanlans and the 0*Rahillys, was to mind the 
cradle for O'KeefEe, a poor gentleman, the only property in whose family 
for seven hundred years was eighteen allotments of a wild mountain 
which never produced grass or wealth ; yet I heard that the tomb of 
the proud bodachs from Pobal Ui Chaoimh used to be elevated three 
feet above that of MacCarthy Mor in the Abbey of Lough Lein." 

This passage is of course satire ; but, as far as it goes, it 
tends to disprove O'Reilly's statement Though the poet does 
not assert here that he himself sprang from the O'Rahillys of 
O'Keeffe's country, he seems to imply that the race he sprang 
from was closely allied to them. 

The precise locality of O'Rahilly's birth is uncertain.'! 
O'Reilly says that he resided at Sliabh Luachra, and the 
expression has been repeated by all who have written of him 
since. But Sliabh Luachra is applied in modem times, not 
only to the mountain anciently so called, but to a vast tract of 
country extending southward as far as the Paps, eastward to 
the borders of Cork county, and westward to within a few_ 
miles of Killarney. It was this Sliabh Luachra that Eoghan 
Ruadh O'SuUivan meant when he addressed 

eigr© ^r r^atia Sléibe tuGópa. 

To say, then, that a man resided at Sliabh Luachra is aá 
indefinite as to say that he lived in Meath or Upper Ossory. 
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.' Tradition has fixed the place of his residence for a consider- 

' able time at Cnoc an Chorfhiaidh, or, as it is now called, Stag-- 
mount, some ten miles to the east of Killamey, and close 
to the Great Southern and Western Railway, on the north 
side of that line. Here there is a well, still pointed out as 
tobar Aodhagaifty or " Egan's well." In the Elegy on Diar- 
muid O'Leary (XXII.), many of the places mentioned are 
such as would strike a resident at Stagmount ; and the Elegy 
on Cronin's. children (XII.), as well as some passages in the 
Satire on Cronin, suggest a close neighbourhood to Rathmore. 
There can be little doubt that a considerable portion of the 

[goet's life was passed in this locality. Nothing but a pro- 
tracted residence could impress his personality so vividly on 
the minds of the people. 

r But he did not reside always at Stagmount His writings 
show a marked intimacy with Killarney and places to the 
west of Killarney, and one of his mos^ touching lyrics is a 
vehement outburst of feeling on changing his residence to 
Dunneacha, beside Tonn Toime (VII.). He appears to have 
made periodical excursions to the houses of the Irish nobility, 
broken and scattered as they then were, to whom his reputation 
as an ollanih gave him an easy introduction. But he had 

^fallen upon evil days. The nobles introduced into Ireland by 
the Cromwellian and Williamite usurpations, in the room of 
the old " Milesian " chieftains, cared little for letters, much 
less for Irish history or legend. In the manuscript remains of 
the Irish bards of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
few themes are more persistently dwelt on than the indiffer- 
ence of the new nobles to history or poetry. The hereditary 
ollamh of Lord Clancarty winds up a pathetic lament 
(XLVII.) for the ruined chieftains of the Gael, after the 
disaster of the Boyne, by a declaration that his occupation is 
gone, and that he must henceforth take to brewing. Andrew 
M*Curtain, in moody melancholy, complains to Donn that the 
noblemen of his time show him the door almost cis soon as he 
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has entered their houses, that they care nothing for his verses 
or genealogies. In the many laments for dead Irish chieftains 
produced during this period, none of their virtues is so much 
insisted on as their hospitality, especially to the bardic tribe- 
The professional oUatnh was practically a thing of the past in '] 

the opening years of the eighteenth century. , 

The date of our poet's birth has not been ascertained with 
certainty. If we may trust a manuscript of this century, his 
elegy on Diarmuid O'Leary (XXII.) was composed in the 
year 1696, arid a short elegy on Justin MacCarthy (Lord 
Mountcashel), who died in 1694, is probably from his pen ; 
^ and it is certain thgit he had reached the fullness of his powers'] 
before the close of the seventeenth century ; further, it would I 
seem that most of his works, which have reached us, were ( 
written between the years 1700 and 1726. We can fix the » 
dates of some more definitely. His lines on the banishment 
of Dr. Sleyne, Bishop of Cork (IX.), were written in 1703. "' 
John Brown, the subject of a most beautiful and touching 
elegy (XIII.), died on the 15th of August, 1706. And this i 
el^y clearly proves that, at this date, O'Rahilly took a most 
intense interest in the social war that raged in Killamey, in 
connexion with the Kenmare estate, and had been watching 
with an intelligent eye the events of the previous decade of 
years. In October, 1709, he appeals to Donogh O'Hickey, of 
Limerick, to leave his native country rather than take " appro- 
bation oaths" (XXIV.). The "Assembly of Munstermen" 
(XX.) must have been written after 1714, from the allusion it 
contains to King George and the same is to be said of the 
few stanzas on " Death " (XXXIX.). In his satire on Cronin,. 
he mentions the year 17 13 as the date at which the strange 
parliament there described was convened. Hence, we may 
conclude that this satire was written after that date. The 
"Eachtra Chloinne Thomáis" was unquestionably written 
before the satire on Cronin. The Epithalamium, written for 
Valentine Brown, on the occasion of his marriage with 
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Honoria Butler, of Kilcash, was composed in 1720. To this 
same date is ascribed a MS. of poem II., according to the 
catalogue drawn up for the British Museum. In 1722, we find 
the poet making a copy of Keating's " History of Ireland " for 
MacSheehy. This copy is now in the National Library, 
Kildare-street, Dublin. In a manuscript copy of his great 
elegy on O'Callaghan (XV.), in the Maynooth collection, the 
death of that chieftain is said to have taken place on the 
24th of August, 1724. In a copy of the poem on the " Shoes " 
(XVIII.), preserved in the Royal Irish Academy, it is stated 
that it was written about 1724. The beautiful reverie which 
begins "Gile na Gile" (IV.) is found in a British Museum 
manuscript of the year 1725 ; and as this is in some other 
manuscripts regarded as a binding poem to the " Merchant's 
Son" (III.), the latter may not improbably belong to the same 
period. The poem on Valentine Brown (VIII.) must have 
been written in old age, when want had p ^ssed heavily upon 
him. Though we cannot determine the date of the last poem 
he ever penned, the circumstances attending its composition 
are of painful interest It is certain that despondency weighed 
down that great soul as his end approached. He had met 
with bitter disappointments. The nobles whom he immorta- 
lized had treated him with cold neglect. He was pressed 
hard by poverty. But neither disappointment nor poverty 
could quench the fire of genius that burned within him, and 
seemed to blaze ever more brightly, as the clouds of sorrow 
thickened above his head. On his bed of sickness (from 
which he never rose), his hand trembling in death, he penned 
an epistle to a friend (XXL) which must rank among the 
most interesting poems in literature. He describes his want, 
his loneliness, his grief, with unapproachable pathos ; and 
passes on to the ruin of his country despoiled of her chieftains, 
" since the knave had won the game from the crowned king." 
In the barony of Magonihy, whose centre is Killarney, was 
fought out on a smaller scale the struggle between the races 
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which ended in the confiscation of Irish land, and in this 
struggle we find O'Rahilly actively engaged. Nicholas 
Brown, the second Viscount Kenmare, was attainted for his 
participation in the Jacobite war, and his estates vested in the 
Crown. As his children were inheritable under the marriage 
settiement, the commissioners entrusted with the management 
and sale of the forfeited estates were directed, by a Royal 
letter in 1696, not to let the Kenmare estate for a term 
exceeding twenty-one years. But, contrary to this order, the 
estate was let privately for sixty-one years, far below its 
value, to John Blennerhasset, of Ballyseedy, and George 
Rogers, of Ashgrove, county Cork, his brother-in-law, two 
members of the Irish Parliament. This contract, no less 
illegal than unjust, had it been ratified, would have been 
fraught with the most serious consequences. Blennerhasset 
and Rogers had intended to plant the estate with Protestant 
settlers, and to elbow the Catholic Celt to crags and barren 
moorlands. Their aim may be gathered from a memorial 
which they addressed to the Lord Lieutenant, when the 
validity of their lease was called in question by the English 
Commission in 1699. We quote from that document the 
following : — 

'* We have lett some farmes to English tenants that doe advance 
some thinge, and wee hope when the estate is settled, and the Protestant 
tenants may think themselves safe in setting down there, that wee shall 
be able to raise the king's rent, and resen^e a farme to ourselves, which 
wee think wee well deserve for so considerable an undertaking ; for wee 
could without losses, trouble, or hazard, manage two Protestant counties 
near Dublin sooner than this estate among so many ungovernable and 
disingenuous people." 

The memorial goes on to show what a great loss his 
Majesty would incur by the invalidation of the contract, and 
continues : — 

" So that were it not on a publique account more than a private 
interest wee would not undertake the trouble of communication with so 
wicked and barbarous a people for even the profitt wee expect. Truly 
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it is not so valuable but wee would surrender it, but that we have 
engaged so many Protestants, and wee have other considerable interests 
of our own estates and leased lands that do adjoyne it, that makes it 
agree with our interest and inclination to have that country planted 
with Protestants." "In playne English," it continues, "this is no 
more than a tryall of skill whether Kerry shall be a Protestant or an 
Irish plantation or not. Their priest Connellan, the other day, told his 
parishioners at Mass that nowe they may with cheerfulness repair their 
Mass house, for that their old master, the Lord Kenmare, meaning Sir 
Nicholas Browne, would soon have the estate again." (See Miss 
Hickson's "Old Kerry Records," 2nd series, pp. 122-124.) 

The contract was quashed ; and in 1703, at the sale of the 
forfeited estates, at Chichester House, Dublin, the estate was 
sold to John Asgill, during the lifetime of Sir Nicholas Brown. 
The official entry is as follows : — 

"All the estates of the Lord Kenmare in the province of Munster 
vested in the trustees were sold to Mr. John Asgill, April 13th, 1703, the 
buyer to pay all the incumbrances and to hav all arrears of rent and 
Sir Michael Creagh's judgment due to the Trustees for ;f 1000, and the 
woods, as per particulars affixed, lying in the counties of Cork and 
Kerry." 

John Asgill, the purchaser, had a strange career. An 
Englishman bred to the law, he scented from afar the litiga- 
tion that arose from the confiscations that followed the 
Revolution. He had married a daughter of Sir Nicholas 
Brown, and, in 1703, had obtained a seat in the Irish Parlia- 
ment. But that pious body, shocked at an absurd pamphlet 
he had published, voted it a blasphemous libel, and he was 
expelled from the House. A few years later he entered the 
English House of Commons; but his unlucky pamphlet was 
not forgotten. The Commons ordered it to be publicly burnt, 
and the author was expelled. 

In the confusion that ensued, consequent on a change o 
landlords over so important an estate, some Irishmen sought 
to enrich themselves, and rise on the ruin of the Catholic and 
Jacobite Viscount Among these, two are singled out. by 
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O'Rahilly, as special objects of his wrath. Timothy Cronin 
had been a collector of hearth-money to Lord Kenmare, and 
Murtogh Griffin acted as administrator to Lady Helen, his 
wife, during his attainder. Griffin had become a Protestant, 
and aspired to be a landlord. Cronin, though remaining a 
Catholic, found no difficulty in abjuring the Pretender. These 
individuals are interesting as representing the class of persons 
whom O'Rahilly savagely satirized under the general name of 
Clan Thomas. The poet composed an " Eachtra," or history 
of the transactions of Cronin, in which he represents him as 
addressing his followers in these polite and outspoken 
words : — 

a 5oba6a XyvibQ t>dna Dpodmúmce, ap Ca&5, nlop loop li5 map ^o 
Ófbip Tne Ci$eapna Óinn lilapa ap a 6titai5 ap 50 t>*cu5ap a iti^ioti 
ajup a ói$eapnap t>d óeaps-naThait) ajup nt aip rhaite le ceaócap t>íol> 
é, 6ip t)o X>^ Q 1^1 op agani-pa 50 b-peubpaimi pein an pean-iiapal 
Sea^dn OpgiU bo 6apa& aip mo méip, ap 50 m-beaó caipde na beaCa 
agam pém amal acd, dip nt pai5 maigipcip agam-pa piam ndp baineap 
t)d oi^peaóc, ay me pém t)o beit a 5-ceaTinar 'na t)iai$. Qip b-cdip bo 
^lac aip5iob cinncedin bo Idim ; nlop mipe an cpoóaipe mall 'pQ" 
5-ceapb pm, n1 i^dgain botdn gan aon-pjaobaó agup niop tusap bo 
pdpam *pan aip^iob pin adc pléió agup clampap. 

*'Ye blacky bold, vehement, ill-mannered bodachs,'* said Tadhg, 
"was it not enough for you that I banished Lord Kenmare from bis 
country, and that I gave his daughter and his lordship to his inveterate 
enemy ? And it was not through a desire to serve either of them, as I 
knew that I could twist that old gentleman, John Asgill, on my finger, 
and that I would have the profits of the estate myself, as I have ; as I 
never had a master whom I did not deprive of his inheritance which I 
kept myself, in his stead. At first he received hearth-money on hand. 
I was not a slow villain at that trade. I did not leave a cabin without 
plundering, and I gave him no satisfaction for that money but wrangling 
and dispute." 

Then Tadhg proceeds to tell how he had ruined the inhabi- 
tants of O'KeefTe's and O'Callaghan's districts, evicting the 
inhabitants for hearth-money, until the whole region became 
a wilderness. What the poet thought of Griffin is sufficiently 
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obvious from the mock elegy with which he soothed his 
manes (XVII.). 

Mention has been made of the woods in this estate as 
becoming the property of Asgill. It would seem that some of 
his under-agents were interested in cutting them down before 
the property passed into the hands of the Browns, and a com- 
plaint was made that ;i'20,cxX) worth of timber was destroyed. 
Trees newly felled were sold at sixpence each. 

On the isth of August, 1706, soon after the estate had 
changed hands, and when the inhabitants of the barony were 
ablaze with indignation at the attempted introduction of 
Protestant planters, and at the ruin of the woods, brought 
about for selfish ends by designing upstarts, died Captain 
Brown of Ardagh, who had long been manager of the estate, 
and had been a member of Parliament for Tralee in 1689. In 
the course of a beautiful elegy on the deceased (XI 1 1.), 
O'Rahilly pours out his wrath, like lava, on the heads of the 
plunderers of the people. Captain Brown's connexion with 
Lord Muskery and his wife's relation to the Duke of Ormond 
were not likely to be lost sight of by the poet. 

In the second stanza he hints at the undue violence of the 
new masters : — 

Q Mip, po meallaip leac dyi lóópann, 

ptíl dp n-apbap á\\ m-bailce 'p típ t>-c6ppani, 

gdpba dp t>-cea6 aj\ m-ban 'p dp tn-bolaoc, 

'Qp P5dé poim pseannaib peanca póipne. 

XIII. 5-8. 

The same idea is developed in two or three succeeding 
stanzas. The people have now no lord but the God of glory ; 
the woods are cut down, a pitiable sight Then the high 
military genius of the deceased is dwelt on, and a company of 
rivers chant a melancholy chorus at his death. But the poet 
turns from these, more pained at the weeping of Brown, now 
in servitude abroad, and the weeping of the widow of high 
lineage. Then, with withering sarcasm, he describes the 
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sad plight to which the estate of the Browns had been 
reduced : — 

06l>ap UQ^oip buai&eapCa *f bp6n$oil, 
Qenuao luic ip uilc san céopa, 
nfléabuSaÓ bian aip 6ia6 Yo" éóije 
' Ciop bup b-peapann 05 QpsiU t>á 66iihpeaih. 

Qti t>apa cap bo ópáib an 66156 : 
5piopa ip Cobs a b-peibm 'pa mópcup, 
tép bíbpeab dp paoióe rnópóa 
Op a b-peopannaib caipce ip cópa. 

Ip bit-6pea6 blip 5-coiUce aip pe6óab, 
Ip niailip taibg 05 aóainc map pmól bub, 
Sqti arhpap cd a 5-ceanTi 'p a t)-c6iTi leip, 
On Id b'iTn6i5 P5iae uappaib na pl6i$ce. 

XIII. 8i*-92. 

Asgill, the new proprietor, had troubles of his own. While 
he was the cause of angry scenes in the Legislatures of both 
England and Ireland, his underlings in Kerry, men of the 
stamp of Cronin and Griffin, got what they could by the 
destruction of the w ods, or by the extortion of hearth-money. 
The years went by in sorrow and suffering for the Catholic 
Celt, whom the law never recognised except for purposes of 
insult and plunder. Men driven from their homes through- 
out the country retired to the fastnesses of the woods and 
mountains, and there offered a desultory resistance to the 
execution of the laws framed by a faction to plunder and 
insult them. 

In 1720, Lord Kenmare(Sir Nicholas Brown) died, and his 
son Valentine was now undisputed owner of the estate. In 
this year, O'Rahilly voiced the public joy in a beautiful 
epithalamium for his marriage with Colonel Butler's daughter 
(XXX.). Twenty years of anxiety and fear and suffering had 
passed ; and the dream of Blennerhasset and Rogers — a 
Protestant plantation in Magonihy — had vanished into thin 
air. 
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Froude, referring to this period, or a little later, declared 
Killamey to be the Catholic University of Ireland. The 
classics were taught, and aspirants to Holy Orders were trained 
in scholastic discipline, and the intricate laws of Gaelic poetry 
were carefully studied there. The cause of Sir Nicholas Brown 
was the cause of enlightened freedom, and true toleration ; 
but there were others of the local gentry who favoured the 
progress of the Catholic Celt. O'Rahilly, in the tract from 
which we have already quoted, mentions four as the only ones 
who had the true spirit of fairmindedness. Cronin, in the 
speech to which we have referred above, declares that if 
four traitors who were in the country were in his power he 
could sleep sound ; they are Lavellin, Colonel White, Ned 
Herbert, and William Crosby. Of these, Lavellin and Colonel 
White had married sisters to Helen, wife of Sir Nicholas 
Brown. In the intended depositions of Sylvester O'SuUivan, 
the informer, we have the names of sé . eral popish school- 
masters in Killamey whom he declares to have been " well 
versed in the liberal sciences." One of these, indeed his own 
partner in academic labours, he accused before Lord Fitz- 
maurice, of Ross Castle, " of carrying arms, school-teaching, 
and other heavy crimes." But the scholastic services of 
Sylvester were dispensed with after he had, on the 23rd of 
February, 1729, " publicly renounced the errors of the Church 
of Rome " in the Protestant church at Killamey. 

Sylvester O'Sullivan states in a memorial, which he styles 
"depositions ready to be sworn," that Archdeacon Lauder 
who sat among other magistrates to hear his complaint, spoke 
as follows, in a great " huff and fury " : — 

** How now, you rogue ! Do you think to get any justice against the 
county Kerry gentlemen who are all in a knot, and even baffle the very 
judges on the circuit ? Nay, you are mistaken ; our bare words are taken 
and prefenred before the Government before the depositions of a thousand 
such evidences who have no friends to back 'em. This is not France, 
that severe country where the king's interest is so strictly maintained. 
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No ! this is Kerry, where we do what we please. We '11 teach you 
some Kerry law, my friend, which is to give no right and take no 
wrong." 1 

In Spite of any arguments that may be founded on this 
speech, it is certain that, though many of the Protestant 
gentry sided with the Catholics against the Government, 
racial and religious animosities ran high, as the story told in 
XLIII. sufficiently proves. 

The Catholic Celt of Magonihy, however, had something 
more substantial to rely on than the good will of time-serving 
magistrates. There were true hearts and stout arms in the 
fastnesses of the mountains to defend his cause. Glenflesk is 
a valley bounded by mountains of savage grandeur, and 
watered by the Flesk, a river celebrated in song and story. 
Near the entrance of the glen stands the castle of Kilaha, 
which was for generations inhabited by the O'Donoghues of 
the Glen. Perhaps no Irish chieftain so successfully preserved 
his clan from the ravages of the freebooter. No Irish chief- 
tain was served with more devoted loyalty. Nature had done 
much — she had reared lofty walls of rock on either side ; she 
had indented the mountains with convenient recesses, whither 
the outlaw might betake him till the storm he had raised had 
blown over. But it was in the strong arm of the indomitable 
race that acknowledged him as lord, as well as in his own 
uprightness and courage, that O'Donoghue found his chief 
strength. He was not wealthy ; but he lived ever among his 
people — their cause was his cause. He hated Castle proclama- 
tions and decrees with a traditional hatred. It was in vain 
that his estate was declared forfeit under Cromwell. The 
undertakers, in all probability, never even beheld the slopes of 
Derrynasaggart or the lake of Foiladown. One of the sweetest 
and most vigorous of Gaelic poets reigned at Killaha during 

> For a foil account of this remarkable document, see " Old Kerry 
Records," 2nd series, pp. 177-186. 
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the Restoration and Revolution periods. His poems breathe 
the spirit of manly independence (XLVIII.-XLIX.) In the 
stress of the penal days, when unjust forfeitures had forced many 
a good Irishman from the home of his ancestors, the hospitable 
chieftain of the Glen welcomed them with open arms. 
O'Donoghue's house was a safe haven for persecuted bards, 
and the chieftain himself a generous patron of the Muses. A 
grateful poet has left a vivid picture of life in Killaha Castle 
during the days of the Revolution, when Geoffrey O'Donoghue, 
himself a poet and wit of a high order, extended an open- 
hearted welcome to his brother bards: — 

mtSp ééappaó le céabaib ip gaippib oi66e, 
mtSp cpéi6eaó le céaboib 'na 5-cancap laoi-6te» 
Tn<3p p eofbao ip péile 'na 5-catcceap pfonca, 
mtjp t)éapcaó Tia h-éispe le caca Ófola6. 

t>tiTi cléipe 'na léigceap an taibin Uoihea, 
t)<jn béi6e le gpéapaib aip bpacaib pfoba,' 
Dun éapgab pd feubaib bo itiacaib ptosba, 
Dt5n spéiópe ndp céapnaó a t)-cabaipc b* aoiteabaib. 

Ctiipc laoópab gan cpao^ab bo bagap bfobba, 
Ct5ipc éaócaó an cpéin-pip ndp 6015111 mtona, 
CtSipc béappaó *na péim-pi6 05 ppeapcal paoiee. 
CtJipc aopaó an 5ao6al-bp05 ip paippms aoibinn. 

The house of Geoffrey — short seems the night to hundreds ; 
House of accomplishments, in which songs are sung to harps ; 
House of festivity and hospitality, in which wines are drunk ; 
House of bestowing, in which bards are rewarded substantially. 

Stronghold of the clergy ^ where Latin is fluently read ; 
Stronghold, where the maidens embroider silken robes ; 
Stronghold, liberal in dispensing gems to sons of princes ; 
Stronghold of gifts unceasingly given to guests. 

Mansion of heroes, unsubdued by wicked threats ; 

Mansion of wonders, of the valiant man who stored not jewels j 

Mansion of verses freely running to honour nobles ; 

Mansion of airiness is the Gaelic dwelling, roomy and delightful. 
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The Glen became the home of " Tories, Robbers, and 
Rapparees, Persons of the Romish Religion, out in arms and 
upon their keeping/* It was these tories that made it secure 
to carry on the crime of school teaching in Killamey. A few 
extracts from the correspondence with Dublin Castle, of some 
Kerry magistrates and others, will give some idea of the part 
played by. Glenflesk and its Chieftain, in the social struggle» 
whose centre was Killamey, and in whose vortex the years of 
our poet's manhood were passed. 

Colonel Maurice Hussey, himself a Jacobite, writes on the 
26th of December, 1702, from Flesk Bridge : — " The Tories 
in the province are lately grown highwaymen, that is, most 
of them horsemen ; I find there are now about fifteen or 
sixteen." In the same year he writes again to the Castle 
secretary, Joshua Dawson: — ^** Tories are skulking up and 
down in couples, but I have taken good care to prevent their 
getting into the mountains — the chief of the Rapparees were 
twice sett by twice their own number of soldiers from Rosse, 
yet they escaped, a shameful thing to be related. I do not 
care to be the author of it, but 'tis true." Hussey, who was a 
Catholic, further asserts that he had " an English heart still, 
though born and miserably bred in Ireland." 

In 1708, it was expected, on all sides, that the Pretender 
would visit the west coast of Ireland, and Colonel Hedges, of 
Macroom (II. 45), who had been appointed governor of Ross 
Castle, proceeded to administer the oath of abjuration to 
Catholics in the various towns. Many Catholic gentlemen, 
on refusing it, were imprisoned. Colonel Hedges, writing to 
Dawson, says : — " Some Irish gentlemen have very freely 
taken the oath, and others will, but the proprietors and idle 
persons, and such as served King James and are poor, and all 
the priests, are the persons who are universally and entirely 
disposed to assist the Pretender or any Popish interest" The 
Pretender scare blew over for the time, but many gentlemen 
and the great bulk of the people had openly taken their side. 
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We can easily understand our poet's rage against the Cronins, 
father and son, from such recommendations as the following : 
— ^** I take leave to ask," wrote Hedges to Dawson, in 171 1, 
" for a license (to carry arms) for Darby Cronine, who, though 
a papist, has been employed by me for several years past, and 
took the oath of abjuration." 

In a letter, dated the 28th of February, 1712, addressed to 
Murtogh Griffin, Hussey says: — "The Rapps of Glenflesk, 
the sure refuge of all the thieves and tories of the country, are 
up by night and are guilty of all the violence and villanies 
imaginable, and it will be always so, till nine parts of ten 
of O'Donoghue's followers are proclaimed and hanged on 
gibbets upon the spott." The untamable spirit of Timothy 
and Finneen O'Donoghue was a source of constant alarm to 
such time-servers as Hedges. To these were joined now, 
Francis Eagar, a Protestant, who had married their sister. On 
June the 8th, 17 14, Hedges writes : — "T.mothyand Florence 
(Finneen) O'Donoghue and Philip O'Sullivan, of Glenflesk, 
papists, have fire-arms and swords, as I am credibly informed." 

The death of Queen Anne did not by any means diminish 
the strain to which Castle law was subject in Kerry. Hedges, 
as yet unaware of the important event, writes on August 4th, 
1714, to Dawson : — 

** The Protestants of Killamey, besides those which are linked with 
the O'Donoghue, do not exceed a dozen; there are but four in the 
county adjacent." 

He means no doubt families. In a census taken by Philip 
Anderson, Clerk of the Commissioners of Array, in 1692, the 
number of Protestants in Magonihy is given as 82, while the 
Catholics number 1587. Hedges goes on to say that the 
magistrates are in terror of their persons, and far from putting 
the laws in force, and adds : — 

*' Old O'Donoghue told Mr. Griffin (a magistrate) to his face that he 
hoped soon to see the time when he and his would pull out his throat, 
and he often bragged that he had 500 men at his command." 
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On the 23rd of August, the accession of George I. having 
become known, Hedges writes an account of his exertions to 
proclaim the new Sovereign. " The court leet began last 
Saturday at Killarney, and I hear the papists are taking the 
oaths of fidelity and allegiance to his majesty with seem- 
ing cheerfulness." But he has only two names to mention. 
"Timothy Croneen and his son Darby Croneen, took the 
oath of allegiance, and took and subscribed the adjuracon 
oath the first day of the sessions." Finneen O'Donoghue, he 
says, was the person he feared to be most troublesome, but it 
was satisfactory to learn from this formidable opponent of 
unjust laws, that " about a dozen gun barrels were lately 
wrought into reap-hooks by a smith in Glenflesk, which he 
was told were rusty old barrels found in a hollow tree." 
O'Rahilly addresses one of his sweetest odes (XL) to this 
Finneen O'Donoghue, and describes graphically the part he 
played in resisting the execution of the penal laws. 

Another power in the county at this period, but one 
of whom O'Rahilly speaks with distrust, was Domhnall 
O'Mahony, of Dunloe, with his formidable band of fairesses. 
In 1706, the poet had soothed the ghost of John O'Mahony, 
DomhnaH's father, with one of his splendid elegies (XIV.) ; 
but in Domhnall himself he reposed no confidence. He 
represents Cronin in the " Eachtra Thaidhg Dhuibh," as 
empanelling a jury of the upstarts, and the first name of the 
twelve is Domhnall O'Mahony, of Dunloe. This personage 
seems to have been a real power in the county. He was a 
Catholic and tenant to the Earl of Shelbourne, but he had 
abjured the Pretender, and the number of his own subjects 
was estimated at " three thousand persons, all of the Pope's 
religion." He had disciplined his dependents as an army, 
ready at a moment's notice, to swoop down on the objects of 
his displeasure. If we may believe the evidence of Kennedy, 
quit-rent collector, only a dozen of Mahony's tenants were 
Leinster Protestants. " So may it please your Excie and 
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Lopps," adds Kennedy, " the said Mahony and his mobb of 
Fairesses are so dreaded by his mighty power that noe Papist 
in the kingdom of Ireland hath the like."* 

Such were the scenes amid which our poet lived and sang. 
He watched his country, all torn and blood-stained, entering 
within the shadow of an inhuman persecution, and did not live 
to see her even partially emerge. He often connected his own 
hardships — notwithstanding his profession as <7//<í;«//— with 
those of his country, and traced both to the same source, 
and in his deathbed poem he bewails both together. He is 
beyond all others the poet of the ancient Irish Nobility, who 
despises upstarts, and gives no quarter to any man who sacri- 
ficed honour and faith for wealth and power. 

O'Rahilly was without question well educated ; and his 
knowledge of the classics is sufficiently attested by the 
classical quotations, and the allusions to classical topics to be 
found in his writings. He translated St. Donatus's Latin 
poem on Ireland into Irish verse, but we regret that we have 
been unable to procure his version for this volume. The 
extent of his knowledge of English we cannot accurately 
ascertain ; but from allusions and quotations in his prose 
works, it would seem that he was at home in that language. 
His knowledge of Irish was unquestionably profound. His 
command of that tongue was such as natural genius alone, 
without extensive study, could not give, and has rarely if ever 
been equalled. A deep and intimate acquaintance with the 
Irish language is, O'Curry testifies, evinced by the " Eachtra 
Chloinne Thomáis." Nor can less be said of the lyrics and 
elegies printed in this volume. His familiarity with all the 
legendary lore that illumines the dawn of Irish history is 



^ For a fuller picture of life in Kerry the reader is referred to the 
chapter entitled *' Kerry in the Eighteenth Century," in Miss Hickson's 
Old Kerry Records, Second Series, on which the writer of the preced- 
ing account has largely drawn. 
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shown in his elegies, and must have been the result of wide 
reading and a tenacious memory. He had an ardent passion 
for genealogy, but differed from ordinary genealogists in this, 
that he quickened the dry bones of a pedigree with the life of 
poetry. We have already seen how an education could be 
procured in Kerry, even when school teaching was a serious 
crime against the law. Indeed Egan seems to have been the 
most learned ollamh of his day. His quaint account of the 
learned meetings in O'Callaghan's house (XV.), where every 
great name in Europe came under discussion, cannot be con- 
sidered as exaggerated, if we remember that men like the 
poet himself were of the company. Indeed, so highly did 
the popular voice esteem his genealogical talents, that even in 
our own days a quotation from one of his elegies has been 
regarded as proving a kinship between families. 

There is reason to believe that he was at first in good cir- 
cumstances ; but hii poverty at the end of his life was extreme. 
It is hardly possible to read his death-bed poem (XXL), to 
which allusion has been already made, without tears. Here 
he appears as one wanting help, and yet too proud to beg. 
He will not be seen at the doors of the new nobility. He 
laments the loss of the true chieftains in terms of matchless 
pathos. He had tried Sir Valentine Brown (VIII.), but he 
was repulsed ; his **peana-pop5 Imc" must henceforth vainly 
weep for the generous nobles of the "Capc'-puil/' In the 
poem on the " Shoes," with which he was presented by 
O'Donoghue Dubh (XVIII.), his soul appears overcast with 
the shadow of dire poverty. The tone is subdued ; the 
humour is grim ; and in the concluding lines he expresses 
openly his distress and desolateness. It was probably one 
of his latest poems. It is remarkable in this great poet that 
the verses he produced in an old age of sorrow and poverty 
are more fiery and vigorous than his earlier productions. 

After the lapse of nearly 200 years, Egan's memory is 
fresh to-day in many parts of Munster, and would have been 
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far fresher and more vivid were it not that the language in 
which he wrote, and in which his witty sayings were recorded, 
has decayed throughout almost the entire province. 

Though little of biographical value has reached us con- 
cerning him, still certain traits of his character have been 
placed in a strong light by oral tradition. It appears that 
affected simplicity formed a strong feature of his character. 
He delighted in acting as a simpleton until he had secured his 
object, and then in impressing on the bystanders the success 
of his practical joke by making a display of his learning. On 
one occasion he entered a book-shop in Cork, and asked the 
price of the books that lay on the counter in a tone of voice 
and with a gesture that led the bookseller to imagine he was 
dealing with a fool. At length he asked with much timidity 
the price of a large expensive classical work exhibited there: 
The bookseller, with a look of pitying contempt, handed him 
the book, and said, " You will get it foi' nothing if you can 
only read it." The poet took the book, and to confirm the 
seller in his error opened it, and held it before him with the 
pages inverted ; and, when the bargain had been duly ratified, 
set it properly before him and read it aloud with a facility that 
amazed the bystanders and confounded the bookseller, who 
perceived he had been made the victim of a practical joke. 

When he attended fairs, and on such public occasions, it is 
said that he usually wore a " sugan " round his waist. Indeed, 
in one of his prose satires, when describing the dress adopted 
by Clan Thomas, he appears to allude to this cincture. He 
delighted in passing for a foolish clown amongst the buyers 
from Cork and Limerick who frequented the fairs, and to 
whom he was known only by reputation. His constant reply 
to such strangers, if they happened to price his cattle, was, 
''Oubaiyic mo riiacaip liom gan lat) t)o Óíol gan an meat) po," 
and thus they were led to imagine that he was a nriere 
instrument in the hands of an absent mother. 

On one occasion a certain Limerick stranger, named Shink- 
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win, was completely deceived by his language and manner. 
Shinkwin, it seems, bought some cattle from the poet, whom 
he regarded as a fool, and imagined from the replies to some 
questions he asked that the cattle were in calf. Afterwards, 
as he passed along the street, he observed this " fool *' dis- 
cussing with great volubility and vehemence some questions 
of history with a local gentleman. He inquired who that 
man was, and was told that he was Egan O'Rahilly. On 
hearing this — for the poet was well known by reputation 
throughout Munster — he exclaimed, b'pdg pan ba gan bdip 05 
Sinincin, " that leaves Shinkwin with cows not in calf" This 
expression has passed into a proverb. 

O'Rahilly is also popularly remembered as an unrivalled 
satirist. He belonged to what Eoghan Ruadh O'SuUivan called 
" Muintir Chainte." In a period of Irish history anterior to 
that we are considering, satirists were supposed to be able to 
raise three blisters on the individual whom they abused if he 
deserved the satire ; stories are told of our poet which attri- 
bute to his satire still greater power. It is said that, like 
Archilochus of old, he killed a man by the venom of his satire, 
and that a fierce attempt was made to satirize himself; that 
he laboured the livelong night to neutralize its effects ; and 
that when morning came he asked his daughter to look out 
and reconnoitre. The daughter brought word that some of 
his cattle had perished during the night The poet, on hearing 
this, said, '•buibeaóaf le Dia an Id a óul oppa ip naó opTn-pa 
x>o cuai6 pé." " Thank God ! the victory was gained over them 
and not over me." This story is worth recording, as it proves 
how genuinely our poet represents the ancient spirit of Irish 
literature. On reading the legend, one is carried in imagination 
to the days of Cuchulainn and Ferdiad, or of Cairbre and 
Breas. There can be no doubt that Egan's power of vituper- 
ation was unrivalled. In his day, personal satire among Irish 
bards was nothing better than eloquent rhythmical barging, 
often indulged in for the sake of displaying the scolding 
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powers of the satirist In the case of our poet, we need not 
rest his claim as a master of abusive language* on mythical 
stories ; an interestii^ specimen of his personal satire still 
exists. A poet of the MacCarthy family called Domhnall na 
Tuille, or " Domhnall of the Flood," whose patron was Tadhg 
an Duna, wrote a bitter attack on him, on what provocation 
we cannot say. O'Rahilly replied in a satire of greater 
bitterness still. We give O'Rahilly's reply in this volume 
(XXXVI I L). We believe it will be found interesting, as throw- 
ing some light on what our annalists say of Irish satire. It 
certainly displays unbounded command of language. Whether 
this fierce encounter was purely a trial of strength between 
the poets, we cannot determine. MacCarthy's attack, which 
is somewhat coarse, dwells on O'RahiU/s mercenary spirit — 
how he will not write a poem without a large sum of money 
— but it is chiefly an attack on his person, so vague and 
exaggerated, however, that it is impossible to draw any con- 
clusions from it regarding his appearance. 



II.— HIS WORKS. 

O'Rahilly's works may be divided into three classes : 
Lyrics, Elegies, and Satires. As a lyric poet he deserves 
a very high place. His pieces are short, often without regular 
order or sequence of parts ; often, too, with a line or a clause 
thrown in to fill up space and keep the metre going, but the 
main thoughts come from the heart, and throw themselves 
without apparent effort into language of great beauty and 
precision. No idea foreign to the subject is obtruded on the 
reader's attention ; the whole seems produced in the heat of 
inspiration. The rhythm is perfect, without tricks of style or 
metre. The poet's very soul seems poured out into his verse. 
Most of his lyrical pieces that have reached us are concerned 
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with his country's sufferings and wounds then bleeding fresh, 
the decay of her strength, the usurpation of her lands by 
foreigners, and the expulsion of the old nobility. His mind 
is never off this theme. The energies which other poets de- 
voted to the praise of wine or woman, he spent in recounting 
the past glories and mourning over the present sorrows of his 
beloved land, whose history he had studied as few men have 
ever done, and whose miseries he beheld with the keen eye 
of genius, and felt for with the warmth and sensibility of the 
most ardent of natures. 

His power as a lyric poet consists mainly in the strength 
of his passion, and in his unequalled pathos. One gets the 
idea from some of the shorter pieces, in which he depicts the 
bleeding and tortured condition of his country, that a very 
tempest of passion swept through the poet's soul. His 
paroxysms are fierce, vehement, and fitful. In such gusts he 
is often taken so far beyond himself, that when the storm is 
over he seems to forget the links that bound his thoughts 
together. He takes little trouble to present the reader with a 
finished whole, in which the various parts are joined together 
by easy natural links. He is only anxious to fix our attention 
on what is great and striking, leaving minor matters to care 
for themselves. We can imagine a poet like Gray counting 
with scrupulous care the number of his lines, labouring his 
rhymes, and linking one verse to another, so as to form a 
homogeneous whole. Our poet seems to care little about the 
number of his lines, or such minor points. He is conscious 
that his thoughts, glowing hot, deserve attention, and he 
compels it 

There are few pictures in poetry more pathetic than that 
drawn in " The Merchant's Son " (HI.). The frequency with 
which visions of Ireland, cast into stereot}'ped form, were 
produced at a later date is calculated to create a prejudice in 
the mind of the reader against this poem. But the vision 
here described is altogether different from the common poetic 
YOL. in, c ' 
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reveries of the later poets. The loveliness and grace of the 
maiden, her misfortunes, her trust in her absent deliverer and 
lover, her belief in his speedy arrival, the fidelity with which 
she clings to his love — ^all these create in our minds an intense 
interest in the distressed queen. But our hearts melt to pity 
when she is described as looking, day after day, across the 
main, " over wild, sand-mingled v/aves," in the hope of catch- 
ing a glimpse of the promised fleet Then the poet has a 
sudden and painful surprise in store for her and for us. The 
hero she loved is dead. He died in Spain, and there is no 
one to pity her. It is more than she can bear. Her soul is 
wrenched from her body in terror at the word. It is impos- 
sible to describe adequately the power of this poem. It is 
ablaze with passion, while the sudden terror of the concluding 
stanza belongs to the sublime. 

O'Rahilly, as we have seen, lived at a time of supreme 
crisis in Irish history. The pent-up passion of a suffering 
people finds expression in every line of that magnificent 
threnody, which stands second in this collection. Never, 
perhaps, since Jeremias sat by the wayside and chanted a 
mournful dirge over the ruin of Jerusalem, never were a 
nation's woes depicted with such vivid anguish and such 
passionate bursts of grief. We have no reason to suppose 
that the poet made a special study of Biblical literature ; yet 
it is impossible to read this outburst of fierce, intense passion 
without being reminded of passages in the writings of the 
Hebrew prophets, and especially of the Lamentations. The 
similarity in thought, in intensity of feeling, in vigour of 
expression, in variety and simplicity of imagery, between this 
poem and the Lamentations is, we think, not due to conscious 
imitation. , It is rather to be ascribed to the brooding of 
kindred spirits over subjects that had much in common. 

" How doth the city sit solitary that was full of people ! how i§ the 
mistress of the gentiles become a widow: the prince of provinces made 
tributary ! ' '—LAM . i. i . 
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" Weeping she hath wept in the night, and her tears are on her 
cheeks : there is none to comfort her among all them that were dear 
toher."— Lam. i. 2, 

" My eyes have failed with weeping, my bowels are troubled : my 
liver is poured out upon the earth, for the destruction of the daughter of 
my people, when the children, and the sucklings, fainted away in the 
streets of the city." — Lam. ii. ii. • ' 

"And from the daughter of Sion all her beauty is departed: her 
princes are become like rams that find no pastures : and they are gone 
away without strength before the face of the pursuer." — LAM. i. 6. 

Let these well-known verses be compared with the first 
three poems and the twenty-first of this collection, as well 
as with many pass^es in the elegies, and we think it will 
appear that our poet in vigour of expression, in majesty 
and simplicity of imagery, in melting pathos, may claim 
icinship with the greatest writers, of all time. 

The Elegies differ in style and metre from the Lyrics. They 
are death-songs for distinguished persons. The poet soothes 
every sorrow. He remembers every friend ; the wife, the 
sister, the helpless orphan, the weeping father and mother, the 
famished poor mourning at the gate with no one to break 
them bread. He brings before our eyes the house, wont to be 
so gay, now cold and comfortless and still with the melancholy 
silence of death. 

There is something exquisitely affecting in the tender 
names which 0*Rahilly applies to the deceased : a fountain of 
milk to the weak, their Cuchulainn in a hostile gathering, the 
guard of their houses and flocks. But, in spite of their tender- 
ness, too-frequent repetition palls. There is too much sameness 
in the drapery of his grief Nature mourns, the hills are rent 
asunder, there is a dull mist in the heavens. Such are " the 
trappings and the suits of woe " that he constantly employs. 

The use made of the Greek and Roman deities is, however, 
to modern critics, the greatest blemish in these compositions. 
Pan and Jupiter, Juno and Pallas, give the renowned infant at 
baptism the gifts peculiar to themselves. The elegy on Captain 

c2 
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O'Leary (XXII.), in spite of these faults, is a beautiful poem. 
The elegy on O'Callaghan (XV. and XVI.) is, perhaps, the 
most finished production of the author. But the least faulty 
and most affecting of all the elegies is, without doubt, that on 
Cronin's three children, who were drowned (XII.). The rhythm 
is exquisite, and the beautiful metre is that employed in 
O'Neaghtan's lament for Mary of Modena. 

As a prose satirist, O'Rahilly belongs to the same school 
as Swift. His invention is daring ; he indulges in minute 
descriptions, and delights in the most harassing and disgust- 
ing details, provided they serve his purpose. He is the 
author of three coarse, fierce prose satires — ^the " Eachtra Chlo- 
inne Thomáis," the " Parliament Chloinne Thomáís," and the 
" Eachtra Thaidg Dhuibh." The two former are given anony- 
mously in the manuscripts ; but their similarity in thought 
and langruage to the latter, and the allusions to them to be 
found in the lyrics, leave no doubt t' at O'Rahilly was the 
author ; and they were attributed to him by the universal 
belief in Munster as late as 1840, as O'Curry testifies. In 
execution, in plot, in the management of details, in strength of 
expression, in command of language, these works stand high ; 
and the strong light they throw on Irish history gives them 
peculiar importance. " Clan Thomas," a breed of semi-satanic 
origin, full of pride and avarice, whose morals and language do 
justice to their parentage, are doomed for generations to be 
the slaves of the nobles in Irieland ; but they watch every 
opportunity of throwing off the yoke. They are essentially a 
gens rustica. In reading their squabbles, their foolish conflicts 
on questions of ancestry, down through the ages, we feel that 
we are getting a vivid glimpse of the brawls, the disunion, the 
traitorism of a certain species of Irishman that has ever been 
a foul stain on the pages of Irish history. The poet, with pecu- 
liar pleasure, ridicules their love of lisping in an English 
accent, and of being taken notice of by English nobles. The 
author takes us through the minutest particulars of a scolding 
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match, or a meeting, or a feast, taking care that we in the 
meantime conceive a perfect loathing for the actors in these 
petty dramas. We stand and look on as they devour their 
meals, we hear the noise made by the fluids they drink as 
they descend their throats, we listen to their low oaths and 
foolish swagger about their high lineage, and we turn away in 
disgust. Surely the upstart or the snob was never elsewhere 
delineated in such vivid colours. 

With a literature such as this, there was little danger 
that the Irish people as a whole, much less the people of 
the southern province, would suffer the canker of slavery to 
eat into their souls. This literature, ever appealing to the 
glories of the past, ever stinging with keen sarcasm those who 
attempted to supplant the rightful heirs of Irish soil, ever 
taunting the oppressor with his cruelty and treachery, kept 
alive in the Irish heart, to use the words of Burke, " even in 
servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted freedom." The mission 
of the Irish ollamh in those troubled days, and in the dark 
night of the penal times which followed, was to proclaim in 
words of fire the injustice that was being committed, to divert 
the people's attention from present troubles by pointing to a 
glorious past, and, lest they should fall into despair, to kindle 
hopes of future deliverance. Our ollamKs strain is sad, and 
infinitely tender, but withal bold and uncompromising. He 
is an ardent admirer of the great Irish families that stretch 
back through our history into the twilight of legend ; he is a 
believer in aristocracy ; but his fiercest invectives are poured 
out against those who in the stress of a national crisis purchase 
a vulgar upstart nobility at the cost of honour and virtue. 

In estimating O'Rahilly's place in literature it must be re- 
membered that Irish literature continued in a state of almost 
complete isolation down to its total extinction at the banning 
of the present century. It imitated no foreign models. It did not 
compete for the ear of Europe with any neighbouring literature. 
It was little influenced by the invention of printing, or by the 
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revival of learning in Europe. The number of books printed 
in the Irish language from the middle of the sixteenth to the 
middle of the nineteenth century would hardly more than fill 
a school-boy's box ; and of these none were on general litera- 
ture. The desire for learning for which the Irish race was 
proverbial, during these centuries of strain, operated as by a. 
kind of instinct mainly in two directions : the attainment of 
priestly orders, and the cultivation of national history and 
poetry. Even writers learned in classical and foreign litera- ^ 
ture showed little inclination to adopt a foreign style. Keating- 
was undoubtedly a man of broad learning, and gifted with a 
vivid imagination ; but he wrote poetry not in the style of 
Virgil or Dante, nor yet of Ronsard or Spenser, but as the 
Irish poets who preceded him. O'Rahilly, though some 
eighty years later than Keating, is more truly Irish still, in 
style, in thought, in metre. 

The reader must not, therefore, be s'^rprised to find in our 
author's poems a freshness, a simplicity, a vigour, that savour 
of the Homeric age. The descriptions of life in O'Callaghan's 
house (XV.), or in that of Warner (X.), have something of the 
old-world charm of the Odyssey. It would be uncritical to 
judge this poet according to the canons of taste accepted by the 
nations of modern Europe. He is a survival of the antique, in 
thought, in style, in metre, in spirit His spirit is aS strong, 
as fresh, as vigorous, and olden, as the language in which he 
wrote, as the race whose oppression he depicted ; it is soft 
and glowing as the summer verdure of his native lake-lands ; 
it is melancholy as the voice of the storm-vexed Tonn Tóime 
that disturbed his rest on that night when in poverty and 
loneliness he lay in bed weaving verses destined to be im- 
mortal (VII.). 
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III.— METRIC. 



In the poems we are considering (with few exceptions) 
stress and similarity of vowel sounds in corresponding stressed 
syllables are the fundamental metrical principle. Certain root 
syllables receive a stress as each line is pronounced, and 
corresponding lines have a like number of stresses. We call 
the set of stressed vowel sounds in a line, or stanza, or poem, 
the stressframe of that line, or stanza, or poem. We under- 
stand the stress-frame to consist of vowel sounds in their 
unmodified state. We call each stressed vowel sound a stress- 
bearer. It is convenient sometimes to speak of a syllable 
containing a stressed vowel as a stress-bearer. A diphthong 
or triphthong is similar to a single vowel when the sound of 
that vowel is the prevailing sound of the diphthong or 
triphthong. Syllables that contain identical or similar 
vowel sounds are similar \ thus ^leó and 56 are similar, also 
Tiaoi and If; thus, too, r«<^"^pa and c6ipi]i (XX. 13) have their 
first syllables similar, o being attenuated or thinned in both ; 
also piol and claibiih (XVI. 36-38) where the common vowel 
sound is ee as in free. Stresses and stress-bearers correspond 
in two lines when they occur in the same order, bi^nning 
with the first stress in each. Lines are similar when their 
corresponding stresses fall upon similar syllables, or when 
their corresponding stress-bearers are identical. When all 
the lines in a stanza, or poem, are similar, the stanza or 
poem is said to be homogeneous. A stress is said to rule the 
syllables which are pronounced with dependence on it, and 
these may be taken to be the syllable on which it falls, 
and the succeeding syllables as far as the next stress, or to 
the end of the line in the case of the final stress. The 
initial stress of a line may also rule one or more antecedent 
syllables. 
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The final stress-bearer plays an important part in the 
melody of a line, and in the case of certain metres, the 
penultimate stress-bearer also. 

For purposes of analysis we use the following notation : — 

á represents a in cac, sounded like o in cot (nearly). 



a 


>f 


el 


)> 


pern, 


9f 


99 


a ,f name. 


an 


•» 


d 


19 


cd, 


99 


99 


aw 99 awl. 


é 


M 


ei 


;i 


beié, 


9» 


99 


' 99 i^f' 


e 


>> 


t 


»1 


bí, 


99 


99 


€€ ,,/ne. 


I 


>> 


1 


>> 


pie, 


99 


99 


t „ sin. 


i 


• 1 


ei 


>> 


pei6m, 


99 


99 


t „ line (nearly). 


ia 


1» 


ia 


91 


pial, 


99 


99 


ea „ near. 


d 


>l 


o 


99 


cop, 


99 


9> 


u „ cur. 


ou 


» 


o 


99 


lom,* 


99 


9« 


<fw ,f hew. 


u 


9» 


u 


99 


cup, 


99 


99 


u „ pull. 


Xk 


» 


t 


99 


CÚI, 


99 


99 


00 ,9 school. 


ua 


• 1 


ua 


99 


puap, 


99 


»9 


ua^ truant (but shorter). 



These are the chief unattenuated or otherwise unmodified 
stress-bearing vowel sounds met with in Irish poetry, some 
of them, such as Í, e, etc., cannot be attenuated or thinned. 

In all the poems we are considering similar lines in the 
same stanza, and generally throughout the same poem, have 
their final stress-bearers identical. We speak of an A-poem, 
or an E-poem, etc., according as any of these vowel sounds 
is the final stress-bearer throughout a homogeneous poem. 
Not every vowel sound in the table given above is used as 
the final stress-bearer for a homogeneous poem, and the most 
common final stress-bearers are a, e, 5, ua. In our analysis 
we mark final stress-bearers by capitals. In poems in which 
alternate lines are similar, it is convenient to regard the final 
stress-bearer of the even lines only as characterising the poem. 
The penultimate stress in poems, in which it rules but one 

• Munster. 
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syllable, becomes as important as the final stress. The initial 
stress of a line often falls on an undecided vowel-sound, and 
often rules the greatest number of syllables. In the following 
analysis we place a horizontal stroke above the vowel, or 
combination of vowels, on which the stress falls, and use a 
slanting accent-mark, pointing, as far as is possible, to the 
vowel whose sound prevails in the stressed syllable. Ordinary 
accent marks are omitted to avoid confusion. 

The metres we are considering may be divided into 
El^ac and Lyrical metres. 

Elegiac Metres. 

We begin with the Elegiac stanza which is the metrical t)rpe 
of a large number of poems in this volume. It consists of four 
verses or lines. Each verse normally contains nine syllables, 
ruled by four stresses. The even syllables contain stress- 
bearers. The second and third stress-bearers, at least, are 
similar. There are often only eight syllables, in which case 
the odd syllables contain stress-bearers. Frequently one or 
more of the stresses rule an extra syllable. The final stress 
always rules two only. Hence the number of syllables varies 
from eight to eleven. The following lines illustrate the 
variation in the number of syllables : — 

(i) Cuippe cpotóe Don cip cu mp peo6a6. 8 syllables. 

(2) Qióónn l)ia 50 Oian oD' 6omaip-pi. 8 syllables. 

JL JL JL^ JL. 

(3) On t)apa cop t)0 t\ia\i> an 60136. 9 syllables. 

(4) Jol» Tio t)puin5e leap h-oilea6 cuao* 0150. 10 syllables. 

y , / / / 

(5) Co pjeim no b-pUiiceap aip lapab map loópann. 

II syllables. 

(6) TTIonuap a éigée 50 pmgil 'pa" 5-pojThap. 11 syllables. 
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Marking by a short horizontal stroke the unstressed 
syllables, the stress-frames of these lines arc : — 



(I) 


Q 


- € - € - O- 


(2) 


á 


- ia - ia - O - 


(3) - 


- S 


- a - a - Ó- 


(4) 


5 


_ I __ I -_ O - 


(5) - 


- a 


_ 5 __i -_0- 


(6) - 


- ua 


_ I __, _-o- 



The following stanza is in regular El^ac metre, and is a 
faint imitation of the poet's manner : — 

I weep my hero pleasing, patient. 
The friend of peace, the glee of the nation. 
Whose voice was sweet, whose cheek was radiant. 
Whose soul was free, whose feats were famous. 

The stress-frame is, 

(e é é A) 4, 

with the first stress-bearer variable. 

In the El^iac stanza different lines are not necessarily 
similar, but have always their final stress-bearers similar. 
The final stress-bearers of the lines in different stanzas must 
be similar, and are similar in all the poems in Elegiac metre 
in this volume. 

Lyrical Metres, 

The five-stressed verse in which I. is composed is typical 
of a large amount of the poetry in this volume. It is suited 
to serious and meditative subjects. In it are composed I., 
IV., XXL, XLVIL, L., LIIL, LIV. Each poem in this 
metre is divided into stanzas of four verses each. Each verse 
has five stresses. The final stress rules two syllables, the 
penultimate but one. Each stanza is homogeneous ; and, 
though this be not essential, each poem is also homogeneous. 
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The first stanza of I. bears its stresses thus : 

Ip acuippeaó geap liotn cpeacca cpi6 poOla 
pa pgamal 50 X)aop 'pa gaolca cli-bpeoijce 
"Na cpanna ba épeine 05 oeunaih Oin t>oib-pin 
Do 5eappat> a n-^ea^a 'pa b-ppeaiha cpin-peoi$c6. 
The stress-frame is, 

(a a a e . O) 4 ; 
marking the unstressed syllables as above, we have 
(-á--á-á-éO-)4. 

The following English stanza has been composed to 
illustrate this metre. It is constructed on the stress-frame of 
I., and follows much the same line of thought : — 

In sorrow and chains we plain like Greece olden» 
By foreigners slain in graves our chiefs moulder, 
Misfortune and care await each free soldier, 
While coffin-ships bear our brave the seas over. 

I. is, then, a five-stressed homogeneous 0-poem. 
IV. is in the same metre, but with a different stress-frame 
It is a five-stressed homogeneous UA-poem thus : 

L L J. L ' 

5il« no 5tl6 DO óonnapc-pa cip plije a n-uai5neapi 

— L L JL_ ' 

binniop an binnip a ppiocal ndp 6pion-$puaTn6a, 
CpiopOal an 6piopt)ail a sopm-popg pinn-uaine, 

Oeipge ip pinne 05 pionnaó 'na 5piop-5pua6nai5. 

The stress-frame is, 

(116 8 UA) 4. 
or marking the unstressed syllables as before, 

(I--I-.6--éUA-)4. 
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Here^it will be noted, the first three stresses rale each three 
sjdlableSy the fourth one, and the final two. The other metres 
we have to examine are less frequently emplojred. 

VI. is quite a miracle of sound. It is a homc^eneous 
nine-stressed A-poem. The last three syllables of each line 
have a stress each. The first line bears its stresses as 
follows: — 

Otplmg meobuil o'oiciU rn'onoin peol son capo pean^ 

dm cpeic. 
The stress frame is, 

(a S, á S, á a, ou é A) 4, 
or marking the unstressed syllables, 

(á-á*á-á-á-á-ouéA)4. 

In each line we have the system á á thrice repeated, and 
three other distinct stress-bearers to close the line. It should 
be observed that the eighth stress is slight, but falls on 
syllables that are similar. 

In XII. the alternate lines are similar. The first two lines 
bear their stresses thus — 

Do Jeip an Raié Tilop t)0 paobaó a peol 

t)o leunaó a peun pin t>o pleapj C15 an bpom 

The stress-frame for the first stanza is, 

/a o a o _ \ 
\ a a a O J ^' 

or marking unstressed syllables. 

The beauty of this system consists partly in the alterna- 
tion of the similar lines, and partly in the division of all the 
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odd lines into two equal parts ; besides there are only two 
stress-bearing sounds in the entire stanza (a and 5), while in 
Ac even lines the a sound predominates. It is a four-stressed 
O-poem. 

In III. each stanza ends with the same word except the 
last, which, however, ends in a word having a similar syllable 
to the final stress-bearer of the others. It is a seven-stressed 
A-poem, but each line has its own separate stress-frame, and 
no two consecutive lines have the same stress-frame, with 
but few exceptions, such as the first two lines. The first line 
runs : — 

Oiflin5 ^eup oo teapcap pern am' lcaboi6 'p me 50 la^- 
bpio^ao. 

Thus, there are seven stresses in each line; the stress- 
frame is 

á a, á a, á a, A, 

or marking the unstressed syllables, 

á-á-á-á-á-á-A- 

Thestress-frame of each line is divided into three equal 
parts, omitting the final stress-bearer. In this sense only is 
the poem homogeneous. Each long line may thus be divided 
into four short ones, the three first similar, and the fourth 
similar to the fourth of the next long line. Thus divided the 
first line would stand, 

Qipling geup 

t)o óeapcap pem 

Qm* leaboi6 'p me 

50 la5-bpioJa6- 

The "binding" stanza is generally in a different metre 
from the poem it concludes. It is supposed to summarise the 
chief ideas of die poem. The metaphor is taken from the 
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binding of a sheaf of com. The ^'binding" stanza to II. 
deserves a separate analysis. 

Í— I. JL JL JL. Z— 

TTlo JpeaOaó bpom na Dpasain ópooa pgaince on 5-cié 
1p no '^Q}^xx mopa a lcabai6 an leo^ain *\qx\ m-blapnain $il 
506 aicme 'an 6oip lep fhaie mo f opt) map caio 5011 6ion 
Cu5 X>ealb pop me aip eapbai6 bpo^ 'an ppaiO onio$. 
The stress-frame is, 

(a 5, á 5, ai I) 4, 
or marking the unstressed syllables, 

(- á-6-á- 5 - ai-í)4. 

This is a six-stressed homogeneous I-stanza. The system 
á o (containing two sounds in sharp contrast) is repeated in 
each line, and each line closes with two v'owel sounds also in 
sharp contrast, but in reversed order. In the beginning of 
the line the long vowel follows the short; at the end the short 
vowel follows the long. The result is, apart from words, 
most pathetic. 

XXXVIII. has a remarkable metrical arrangement The 
lines are seven-stressed. The first stanza is a seven-stressed 
homogeneous E-stanza. The final stress rules three syllables 
as do also the second, fourth, arid sixth stresses. 

The first line runs : — 

beopppoD piopsaisce geapppao ipionna an 6iiapai5 
pmulcaipe cpeiceapcai5 ; 
and the stress-frame is, 

(au I, au Í, au u. A) 4, 

or taking account of the unstressed syllables, 

(au - Í - - au - I - - au - u - - A - -) 4. 
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The sixth stress-bearer differs sh'ghtly from the second 
and fourth. If this difference be overlooked— as it may, 
since the even stress-bearers are short, sharp sounds — ^the 
stress-frame of the h'ne is divided into three equal parts, 
omitting the final stress-bearer. The second stanza is 
homogeneous and is more regular than the first ; it is also an 
A-stanza. The stress-frame is 

(6 a, o a, 6 a, A) 4, 

or taking account of the unstressed syllables, 

(6-^a-o--á-6--á-A--)4, 

where the odd stresses rule each three syllables, and the even 
stresses two. 

The other stanzas are not homogeneous, but each line has 
a stress-frame divided into three equal parts of two vowel 
sounds each, omitting the final stress-bearer. Here and 
there, however, there are irregularities. 

The first two of the stanzas that compose the " Epitaph " 
in XXII. constitute a four-stressed homogeneous U-poem of 
exquisite harmony. The first line runs v — 

Qca ciaó aip na piapgaib ip aip pleibcib t)uba. 

The stress-frame is, 

(ia ia a U) 4, 

or taking account of the unstressed syllables, 

(- - ia - - ia - - a - U) 4. 

The three last stanzas of the same " Epitaph " constitute 
a five-stressed homogeneous U-poem. A typical line is 

Qn qteap 60 pioiiiaun Oiob pm t)ob eaócaó ponn 
The stress-frame is, 

(a é é a U) 4, 
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or taking account of the unstressed syllables, 

(-á-eé--é^U)4- 
In the last line of the poem, 

Caif 3 a I105 paoio* 6lia5 'pT ^wealo Ouinn, 

the third stress falls on a preposition, while the word cliab is 
passed lightly over. 

The " Binding " to LIV. is a complete lyric in itself. It 
is a six-stressed homogeneous A-poem. 

The first line runs : — 

-1 i_ 1— I— L^ J. 

Q 6ainpio$am no Tn-bainpio$aiTi \kx riiaipe no Tn-be. 

The stress-frame is, 

(ou e, ou e, á A) 4, 

or taking account of the unstressed syllables, 

(- ou é - ou é - á - - A) 4. 

The system ou e, is repeated in each line ; but it should 
be observed that the second and fourth stresses are slight. 

XLVIII. is a seven-stressed homogeneous A-poem. The 
first line is, 

W\ puilin5iD 5ail^ Oumn piocújaó a n-6ipmn peal. 
The stress-frame is, 

(I, é Q, e Ú, a A) 4, 
or taking account of unstressed syllables, 

(-I--éaéúáA)4. 

Here, it will be observed, se\'en out of ten syllables are 
stressed, and of these stresses the last six are on consecutive 
syllables ; besides, the system é u is repeated. 

The two first lines of XXIX. are, 

Q peapla jan pgaTnal t)o leip-cup me a 5-caéaib 

/ J _/ ^ 

6ipt) liOTTi 5an peapg 50 n-mpioD mo pjeol. 
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It consists of stanzas of eight lines each. The stress- 
frame, therefore, is. 



/a a, a a, _ 1 
la a, e O / 



or marking the unstressed syllables, 

{-á-á--á-- 
á - - a - é - 



5} 



It will be observed that the system a á occurs three times 
in succession in each typical pair of lines. In systems like 
this, it is convenient to regard the final stress-bearer of the 
even lines as charactering the poem. 

XXX. closely resembles XXIX. in metrical structure, but 
the even lines are shorter. The stress-frame is, 



/é Ú, é ^ u,l . 
I é a, 1/4, 



here the system é ú occurs thrice in succession, and together 
with the sharp sound I as final stress-bearer, constitute the 
entire stress-frame. 

LI. consists of stanzas of eleven lines each. The third, 
sixth, and eleventh lines are similar, as are the eight others. 
There are four stresses in each line. The stress-frame for the 
eight similar lines is, 

(a a a A) 8, 

and for the three other similar lines, 

(5 5 á O) 3. 

These systems alternate regularly throughout 

Al/iUra/ton. 

In these poems alliteration — so much used by . the 

eighteenth-century poets — is by no means conspicuous. 

It occurs in phrases like comóalca cléib (XIII. 61), bpdicpe 

bpeaca (III. 25), piop piopaó (IV. 9), caipe caoin cítíin 

▼OL. in. d 
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(VIII. 2). In the lyrics we do not often come upon couplets 

like:— 

a 5-ceonnap na 5-cpio6 5-éaoin 5-clu6ap 5-cuano6 5-cain 
30 t>eol5 o t>*cip D-cuinneac nfop 5uon mo ólann (VII. 7, 8). 

In the Elegiacs there are not many lines like the follow- 
ing:— 

áp p^dc poiih p5eaTinoi5 peanco póipne (XIII. 9). 

áp m-bdo dp m-bopc dp moipe dp in-beó6a6c (XIII. 16). 

Qn oopo cdp 00 épdi6 on éói^e (XIII. 85). 

We have now analysed the principal metrical systems 
used in this volume, and though our analysis is not ex- 
haustive, it will, we trust, prove sufficient to direct the 
reader's attention to what will prove a fascinating study. A 
few poems in this volume are composed in what are called 
Classical metres, but as the structure of these metres is well 
known, we need not dwell on them here.* 



IV. — THE ELEGY AND MOURNING FOR 
THE DEAD. 

As many poems in this collection are Elegies or death- 
songs for persons of distinction, it may be well to give some 
account of this species of composition, and of the mourning 
for the dead, as practised from time immemorial in Ireland. 

At the wakes of the well-to-do classes a professional 
mourner was employed to chant the virtues of the dead as 
well as to console the surviving friends. The mourner seems 
to have been generally a woman, gifted with a plaintive voice, 
and able to put her thoughts into verse without much pre- 

• The reader will find a short account of some of the metres discussed here 
in O'Mulloy's Grammatica Latino-Hiberftica^ a.d. 1667. 
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meditation. The bean cliaointe^ as she was called in Munster,was 
in constant attendance during the time that elapsed between 
the formal laying-out of the corpse for waking and the burial. 
Other mourners came and went in groups. Some came from 
a distance, and, on entering the house of death, set up a loud 
wail, which they continued all together over the corpse for 
some time. It is not easy to imagine anything more solemn 
and plaintive than this wail. * Some, indeed, joined in it who 
felt no natural sorrow for the dead ; but even these had griefs 
of their own which gave sincerity to their mourning once the 
flood-gates of sorrow were open. The men seldom joined in 
the funeral chorus, and only those whose near connexion with 
the dead inspired real sorrow, or who were specially gifted 
with a wailing voice. '. The bean cliaointe often filled up the 
interval between successive wailings by chanting an extem- 
pore dirge in praise of the dead, or of his living relations, or in 
denunciation of his enemies. / These dirges, which not unfre- 
frequently reached a high pitch of pathos and eloquence, were 
eagerly listened to, and treasured in the memory. Sometimes 
there were two such mourners, each introduced by one of the 
factions into which a family was too often divided. They 
used to pour forth their mutual recriminations in verse, often 
of great point and satire, on behalf of the faction they repre- 
sented ; so that sometimes the bean chaointe became a bean 
chdinte. The following snatch of dialogue will illustrate 
the brilliancy of extempore repartee that these mutual recri- 
minations sometimes attained. A young husband, intensely 
disliked by his wife^s relations, is dead. There is a bean 
citaointe on each side. The husband's bean chaointe begins 

thus : — 

mo JpdÓ eu af Tno taitnioih, 
Q $aol na b-peap nd maipeann, 
Do óuala péin aj» n'peaca 
50 m-b<S6cai6e muc a m-bainfie, 
*Dip &(ji ceabaom eappai5 
Q b-cig bo ihdeap asup c'atap. 
d2 
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The opposing bean chaointe on behalf of the wife's kinsfolk 

replies : — 

Nfop Thuc é aóc banb, 
'8 nf paib fe b'aoif aóc feaocmain, 
•8 Tit paib an ciléip paipriTis, 
•S nf paib an pcolpan Damgion. 

These verses are thus translated : — 

My love art thou and my delight, 

Thou kinsman of the dead men, 

I myself heard, though I did not see, 

That a pig would be drowned in milk, 

Between two Wednesdays in Spring, 

In the home of thy father and thy mother. 

To which the reply is : — • 

It was not a pig, but a banb. 
And it was only a week old, 
And it was not wide — the ceeler, 
^ And it was not fastened — the hurdle-door. 

The first mourner dwells on the affluence that existed in 
the parental home of the deceased, and quotes an instance to 
prove it In the spring, when milk is scarce, so abundant was 
that fluid that a pig was drowned in it The representative of 
the other side does not deny the fact, but so extenuates it as 
to make any boast about it ridiculous ; even the sealpdn — a 
bundle of rods as a substitute for a door — was not well fas- 
tened. Sometimes a near relative of the deceased was bean 
chaointe ; and here genuine sorrow would often produce a 
strain of great pathos. Similes like the following would be 
thrown out in the ecstasy of grief: — 

Qcd mo cpoióe pd pmtJiD, 

niap a beaó glap aip pcptj, 

*S 50 paóob an eoóaip amíígab, 

'8 nd lei$eappa6 oiledn na b-pionn. 

My heart is oppressed with grief, 
As a lock in screw (that is, a spring-lock) 
When the key has been lost, 
And the Island of the Fianna could not cure it. 
The lamentation of the bean chaointe was called a caoine^. 
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or keene. It was generally in a short metre,'^as the above 
specimens. 

Of the same nature as the caoine, but far more dignified as 
a species of composition, was the Marbhna^ or Elegy. It 
generally supposed the burial to have already taken place, and 
was usually composed by a poet in some way connected with 
the family of the deceased. The Marbhna was cultivated in 
every age of Irish Literature of which we have any record. 
The Lament attributed to Olliol Olum for his seven sons 
who fell in the battle of Magh Macroimhe, and Lament of 
King Niall, and the famous Lament of Deirdre over the sons 
of Usnach, are early examples. In " Cormac's Glossary," 
under the word Gamh is a citation from a marbhna composed 
by Colman for Cuimine Fota, the Patron Saint of Cloyne, 
whose death took place in 66i A.D. It is translated by 
O'Donovan as follows: — 

He was not more bishop than king, 

My Cnimin was son of a lord. 

Lamp of Erin for his learning, 

He was beautiful, as all have heard, 

Good his kindred, good his shape. 

Extensive were his relatives, 

Descendant of Coirpri, descendant of Core, 

He was learned, noble, illustrious, 

Alas he is dead in the month of Gam, 

But 'tis no cause of grief! 'Tis not to death he has gone. 

This extract runs on the same lines as the modem El^es. 

In Hardiman's " Irish Minstrelsy" several beautiful Elegies 
are given, such as Torna's Lament for Core and Niall, and 
Seanchan's Lament over the dead body of Dallam. During 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, both in Ireland and 
Scotland, the Elegy became one of the most extensive and 
important species of verse. Indeed, the trouble and sorrow of 
these ages were calculated to foster its plaintive melody, and 
almost every distinguished Irish poet during this period had 
composed elegies. There is an almost inevitable sameness 
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about the structure of those that have been preserved ; for, as 
the idea is ancient, so is the machinery employed The great 
heroes of Irish history are marshalled afresh as kinsmen of 
the deceased : Conn, Cuchulainn, Feargus, Niall, and Cairbre ; 
the great Norman families and the older Celtic chieftains are 
also enumerated. But one peculiar charm of this species of 
composition, all over Ireland, comes from the vina sidJie^ fairy 
women, who have "a local habitation and a name," and are 
wont to lament the Milesian families in sweet and doleful 
numbers. Thus, in several accounts of the battle of Clontarf, 
Aoibhill, the fairy lady of Carrigliath, near Killaloe, the banshee 
of the Dalcassians, is made to wrap Dunlaing 0*Hartigan in 
a fairy cloud, to hinder him going to the battle. Dunlaing, 
however, succeeds in joining Murchadh, whose attendant he 
was. His explanation of his delay leads to an interview 
between Aoibhill and Murchadh, in which the fairy predicted, 
in verse, the fall of Brian^ of Murchadh. and of many of the 
chiefs of the Dalcassian army. 

But the most celebrated of all such fairy ladies is Cliodhna, 
whose principal palace was situated at Carrig Cliodhna, or 
Cliodhna's Rock, in the parish of Kilshanick and barony of 
Duhallow. In Glandore Harbour she is supposed to wail for 
the demise of her favourite chieftains. In this harbour there 
is still a very remarkable moan heard in the caverns of the 
rocks, when the wind is north-east off the shore. It is slow, 
continuous, and mournful, and can be heard at a great distance ; 
it is the prelude to an approaching storm, and is called Toiin 
Cliodhna, or Cliodhna's Wave. Swift gives us a description of 
the storm in this harbour : — 

Sed cum saevit hyems et venti, carcere rupto, 
Immensos volvunt fiuctus ad culmina montis, 
Non obsessae arces non fulmina vindice dcxtra 
Missa lovis quoties inimicas saevit in urbes, 
Exaequunt sonitum undarum veniente procella, 
Littora littoribus reboant. 

Swiff* s Works ^ vol. xvi., p. 302, 
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There are two other natural mourners on our Irish coasts : 
Tonn Tuaithe, off the coast of Antrim, and Tonn Rudhraighe, 
in Dundrum Bay, Co. Down. Indeed, most of the Irish rivers 
are pressed into the chorus of lamentation by the Elegiac 
poets. Besides Aoibhill and Cliodhna, there are Aine of Cnoc 
Aine, Una of Durlus Eilge, Grian of Cnoc Greine, Eibhlinn of 
SHabh Fuaidh. In our poem XXXV. there is given a list 
of these amiable beings. In Kea ting's Elegy for the Lord of 
the Decies (a.d. 1626), Cliodhna, the chief mourner, iá" made to 
perform a most extraordinary circuit, which takes a week to 
accomplish. She visits all the fairy palaces in the country 
and weeps afresh at each. In some of 0'Rahilly*s elegies the 
various local fairy ladies are set lamenting all at once, Cliodhna 
leading off, and giving information about the kindred of 
the deceased. In poems XV. and XVI. there is 4 strange 
combination of the native and the classical mythologies not 
uncommon in the poetics of the last two centuries, while 
Jupiter asks Cliodhna to draw up the pedigree of O'Callaghan. 

But the banshee is not content to await the death of her 
favourite chieftains ; she gives them warning when any great 
sickness is to end in death. '' No doubt can for a moment be 
entertained," says Dr. O'Donovan, " of the fact, that a most 
piteous wailing is heard shortly before the dissolution of the 
members of some families." — Kilkenny Archceological Journal^ 
1856, p. 129. It is remarkable that in poem XXXV., which is 
elegiac in form, O'Rahilly represents the vtna sidhe as lament- 
ing, not the death of a chieftain, but his being deprived of his 
lands, and banished. 
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v. — THE MANUSCRIPTS AND LANGUAGE OF 
THE POEMS. 

The principal sources of the text of the poems in this 
volume are the MSS. in the Libraries of the Royal Irish 
Academy (R.I.A.), Maynooth College, British Museum (B.M.), 
King's Inns, and the 0'Curr>' Collection, Clonliffe College (C). 
The Maynooth Collection consists of the Murphy (M) and 
the Renehan (R) MSS. The following list gives most of the 
MSS. consulted for the various poems. These are indicated 
by Roman numerals: — 

I. R.LA. 2^, N, II. p. 27 ; 2^^ G, 20. p. 133 ; M, yoL 9. p. 218 ; 

▼ol. 12. p. 59 ; vol. 57. p. I ; C. 
11. R.I.A. 2^, M, 49. p. 259; B.M. Eger. 158. pp. 58-60; Jbid. 
64-66. 

III. R.LA. 2^, G, 21. p. 366 ; Hid. p. 489; M, vol. 6. p. 229. 

IV. R.I.A. 2^, L, 13. p. 22 ; 23, Q, 2. p. 123 ; 2^, G, 21. p. 356 ; 

2^, M, 16. p. 209'; M, vol. 12. p. 341 ; vol. 57. p. 28 ; vol. 95. 
p. 14 ; R. vol. 69 ; C. 
V. R.I.A. 23, G, 20. p. 368 ; 23, G, 21. p. 367 ; M, vol. 12. p. 65 ; 

C. 
VI. R.I.A. 23, G, 21. p. 368 ; 23, G, 20. p. 134 ; M, vol. 12. p. 69. 
VII. R.I.A. 23, G, 20. p. 391 ; 23, G, 20. p. 133 ; 2^, G, 21. p. 364 ; 

23* N, 15. p. 35 ; M, vol. 5. p. 49 ; vol. 12. p. 343. 
VIII. R.I.A. 23, G, 20. p. 183 ; 23, G, 21. p. 368; M, vol. 10. p. 251 ; 
vol. 12. p. 86. 
IX. R.I.A. 23, G. 24. p. 357 ; M, vol. 12. p. 308. 
X. R.I.A. 23. N, n ; M. vol. 6. p. 156. \ 

XI. R.I.A. ; M, vol. 6. p. 356. 
XII. R.I.A. 2^, Q, 2. p. 124; 23. M, 16. p. 217; R, vol. 69; C. 

XIII. 23, L, 24. p. 255 ; 23, L, 13. p. 134; 2^, N, 12. p. 39; M, 

vol. 4. p. 28 ; vol. 5. p. 27 ; vol. 5. p. 131 ; C. 

XIV. M, vol. 10. p. 80. 

XV. R.LA. 23, G, 20. p. 294 ; 23, M, 44. p. 169 ; 23, O, 15. p. 35 ; 

M, vol. 4. p. 86; vol. JO. p. 278 ; C. 
XVI. R.I.A. 23,0, 20, p. 297; 23, M, 44. p. 172; M, vol. io.p.394; C. 
XVII. R.LA. 23, B,37. p. 53; 23, M, 16. p. 216; M, vol. 10. p. 54; C. 
XVIII. R.LA. 23, E, 15. p. 238; M, voL 11. p. 169; vol. 7. p. 89; 
vol. 57. p. 31. 
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XIX. M, vol. 10. p. 93. 
XX. R.I.A. 23, A, 18. and O' Kearney's MS. 
XXI. R.I.A. 23, M, 16. p. 219, and another copy ; B.M. Eg. 

150. p. 443; c. 

XXII. R.I.A. 23, E, 16. p. 359; 23, N, 13. p. 285; 23, L, 24. 
P- 539 ; 23, 1, 39. p. 59 ; 23, L, 37. p. 8 ; M, vol. 8. p. 400 
(incomplete); B.M. Add. 33567. p. 36; C; and numerous 
private copies* 

XXIII. M, vol. 12. p. 61. 

XXIV. R.I.A. 23, G, 3. p. 241 ct seq. 

XXV. 23, 1, 39. p. 57. 

XXVI. King's Inns, Ir. MSS. No. 6; M. vol. 54. p. 171 (incomplete). 
XXVII. R.I.A. 23. A, 18. p. II. 

XXVIII. 23. G. 3. p. 240; B.M. Eg. 133. p. 124; Hardiman's 
" Minstrelsy," vol. 2. 
XXIX. R, vol. 69; O'Daly's " Poets and Poetiy of Munster." 
XXX. R.I.A. and O' Daly's " Poets and Poetry of Munster.'* 
XXXI.-II. R.I.A. 23. L, 39; A, 5. 2 (Stowe Collection); M, vol. 53; 
a copy made by Mr. P. Stanton. 

XXXIII. R, vol. 69; B.M. Eg. no. p. 143 ; Eg. 160. p. 273. 

XXXIV. R.I.A. 23. L. 13. p. 42 ; 23. N, 11. p. 134; R, vol. 69; M, 

vol. 2 ; C. 
XXXV. B.M. Eg. 94. art. 2. p. 177. 
XXXVI. R.I.A M, vol. 2. p. 34. 
XXXVII. R.I.A. M, vol. I. p. 333. 
XXXVIII. R.I.A. 23, C, 32. p. 25 ; 23, L, 24. p. 395. 

XXXIX. R.I.A. 23, E, 16. p. 283 ; M, vol. 12. pp. 261, 265, 280. 
XL. O'Reilly's " Irish Writers," sub an. 1726. 
XLI. R.LA. 23, L, 13. p. 78. 
XLII. R.I.A. 23, G, 21. p. 358; 23, L, 38. p. 81; M, vol. 2. 

P- 233- 
XLIII. R.I.A. O'Xeame/s MS. ; 23, G, 21. p. 362 (partial). 
XLIV.-VI. R.I.A. 23, K, 20; A. 5. 2 (Stowe Collection); M, vol. 53; 
a copy by Mr. P. Stanton. 
XLVII. M, xcv. and two other copies. 
XLVIII.-IX. R.I.A. 23, E, 15. pp. 231-232; M, vol. 12. pp. 74-76. 
L. R.I.A. M, vol. 12. p. 306. 
LI. M, vol. 43, p. I. 
LII. R.I.A. M, vol. 5, p. 67. 

LIIL R.LA. 23, O, 39. p. 36 ; M, vol. 72^ p. 222 ; vol. 96. p. 434. 
LIV. R.I.A. 23^ O, 39; M, vol. 72. p. 224 ; vol. 96. p. 438. 
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In the notes to these poems separate symbols are not 
given for the various MSS. Thus, A stands for one of the 
copies in the R.I.A., M for one of those in the Murphy Collec- 
tion, and R for one of those in the Renehan Collection, 
Maynooth. Wherever more detailed information is considered 
useful, it is supplied. As some good MSS. came into the 
editor's hands after the text had been in type, a few important 
variants will be given at end of volume. 

In addition to the above list, copies of several of the poems 
in private hands were examined. Where the Maynooth Col- 
lection supplied a good copy, this has been generally made . 
the basis of the text The Murphy MSS. (M) are a collection 
of Irish poems and tales, made by Dr. Murphy, bishop of 
Cork, in the early years of the nineteenth century. The 
greater part of them were transcribed from older MSS. 
between the years 1800 and 1820; the scribes being the 
O'Longans, Michael óg, Paul, and Peter; John O'Nolan, and 
others of inferior merit There are some MSS. in this collec- 
tion of an earlier date. Of the Renahan MSS. vol. 69 contains 
a vast body of modem Irish poetry. The date of compilation 
is 1853, and the scribe is inclined to the phonetic method of 
spelling. The R.I.A. MSS. consulted are very numerous ; 
but in their general features they resemble the Maynooth 
MSS. Many of them are a decade or two older, and they are 
on the whole more accurate. 

One MS. in the R. I. Academy (23, G, 3) is of considerable 
interest in connexion with O'Rahilly. It is a MS. copy of 
"Keating's History." The scribe is Dermot O'Connor; and it 
is from this copy that his much-abused translation of "Keating'* 
was made. At the end of the History the date 17 15 is given. 
Then follow twelve pages of miscellaneus poems by Keating- 
and others. Here is to be found poem XXVI 1 1., without its 
author's name, and on the same page twelve lines to Donogh 
O'Hickey, composed in 1709 (last twelve lines of XXIV.), 
with our poet's name at the end. Between them is a short 
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piece on the vanity of the world. On the opposite page, at 
the top, is a poem on the son of Richard Rice, in O'Rahilly's 
manner; and, following this, a short elegy on Justin MacCarthy^ 
Lord Mountcashel, who died abroad in 1794, which is probably 
from our poef s hand. A few pages further is found the first 
part of XXIV. Although the MS. is dated 171 5, it does not 
follow that the twelve extra pages of poems are of the same 
date ; but they appear to be by the same scribe, and, no doubt, 
were written not long after that date. It would seem, then, 
that, while still living, Egan had such a reputation as a poet, 
that a scribe of some consequence, like O'Connor, found in his 
poetry matter suitable for filling up the blank pages of his 
"Keating." 

A yet more interesting MS. is a copy of" Keating's History," 
made by Egan himself in 1722, which is now in the National 
Library, Kildare-street, Dublin. 

On the first spare page is a portion of a tract on prosody, 
in O'Rahilly's handwriting ; and, at the end, the following : — 
(lj\ na f5pioble hQooa^an UaRagaillaiJ t>o Ruigpi mic Seam 
©15 ihic Si6e a Ti-t)pom Colu6aip 'pa^ m-bliaóain o'-aoip Ópiopt) 
mile pea6c (5-ceub) ajup an t>a\\a bliaóam pié6eaD. July an 
peaócmaó Id. " Written by Egan O'Rahilly for Roger óg, son 
of John, MacSheehy, at Dromcullagher, in the year of the age 
of Christ, one thousand seven (hundred) and twenty-two. July 
the seventh." On the opposite page there is a poem of eight 
quatrains on a priest called William O'Kelliher, whose depar- 
ture for Connaught the poet bewails ; the writing resembles 
O'Rahilly's, but is, I think, not his. At the end of this poem 
there is a stanza, in a different hand,sigped Sea Jan Ó Cuaóma, 
with the date 1731. At page 83 we have the signature aogan 
Ua T^acaille, and at the end — 

" Finis Libri Secundi 7^«" the 9th, 1722. 

'* Qoóasán Ua Raéaille.*' 

This last signature gives the form of the poet's name adopted 
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in this volume, viz. Qo^agdn Ua Raéaille, and seems to be that 
used by the poet himself; though even in this he is not quite 
consistent, while Peter O'Connell, in one place, R.I.A. 23, M, 
16, corrects it to Raéjaile. The MS. is written clearly 
throughout in a bold hand, very little use is made of accents, 
and initial letters are sometimes written in a slightly orna- 
mental style. From the dates given above, it seems that the 
entire MS. was written in two months. In 1842, O'Curry 
gives his opinion of this MS. thus : Qp loócaó an leabap é ro ' 
"this is a faulty book." 

Among the British Museum MSS., Egerton 94, which 
contains XXXV., is of interest as being written by Finneen 
O'Scannell, Hardiman's scribe. The paper bears the water- 
mark date of 1 8 16. This Finneen was probably the same as 
the distinguished poet of that name, who may be regarded as 
Egan's legitimate successor as poet of the Killamey Lakes. 
Of another MS. in that collection (Additional 29,614), which 
contains a copy of IV., Seaghan na Rathaineach is the scribe. 
The date is 1725. 

It will readily appear that the MSS. employed in preparing 
the text of these poems presented a wide range of ortho- 
graphical variations, and it was found impracticable to print 
them as they stood. Often the same word was spelled variously 
in the same poem, or stanza, or even line. Some spellings, 
however, in which the MSS. were practically unanimous, were 
retained. The preposition a for 1 was found constantly ; aip 
instead of ap, though not universal, was found to be the pre- 
vailing spelling. The Munster 5, unaspirated in verbs and in 
certain nouns and adjectives, has not been disturbed. It 
has been held by good authority (see Gaelic Journal^ No. 11) 
that the Munster development of 5 in verbs should be recog- 
nized as a characteristic of the language, leaving those of 
other provinces to soften the sound at will. The present 
writer is of opinion that poems such as those in this volume 
lose much of their flavour unless the 5 is pronounced without 
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aspiration. At any rate it is obvious that the poet is entitled 
to have the 5 unaspirated, and the MSS. in general so 
write it. Although the passive forms, like cuipeab, are gene- 
rally pronounced in Munster as if 6 were 5 ; yet the MSS. 
generally write 6, and it is used in this volume. The diph- 
thongs eu and éa are in the MSS. written indiscriminately, 
and their example is followed in our text. Nouns like pfj 
bpfj are in the MSS. undeclined in the singular, and they 
have been in general so treated in text. As n does not silence 
5 in eclipsis they are not separated by a hyphen. For the 
rest, though many anomalies of spelling still remain, the text 
is, as a whole, as consistent as the present state of the language 
demands. 

Poem XXIII. is obviously only a fragment, and XL. is a 
stanza quoted by O'Reilly from a poem on a shipwreck which 
the poet witnessed off the coast of Kerry, and of which there 
was an imperfect copy among the O'Reilly MSS. ; but I have 
been unable to find it Another piece, a translation of St 
Donatus* Latin poem on Ireland, referred to by O'Reilly, is 
also missing. Besides these there is an elegy on MacCarthy 
of Ballea, ascribed to the poet in the Renehan MSS. This 
elegy is printed in " Hardiman's Minstrelsy," and is there 
ascribed to Tadhg Gaodhalac, to whom it is also attributed in 
another MS. copy. As it has appeared already in print, and 
as its authorship is disputed, it is not given here. On the 
other hand, poems XXV. and XXXIV. are probably not 
genuine. The latter appears to be the work of Pierse Ferriter. 

In these poems the elaborate metre employed requires a 
considerable variation in the vowels, in declensions, and verbal 
terminations. Every language has to modify its ordinary prose 
forms to some extent to meet the exigencies of metre 

The poet goes back to an earlier pronunciation of certain 
words, which colloquial usage had shortened by a syllable 
Thus labaipc, peabac, etc., generally form two syllables in 
verse, but only one in conversation ; while in XXI. 19. peabac 
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is sounded as one syllable. Again, not only is a word 
expanded according to earlier pronunciation, but aspiration 
is removed from a middle consonant, as leogan for leogan, 
f aosal for paojal. It often happens that such pronunciations 
survive in provincial dialects. Thus eugainn is pronounced as 
two syllables in XX. 36, but never nowadays in conversation 
in Munster; while in Connaught the two syllables are still 
heard, though the initial 6 becomes c. The diphthong ao, as 
in aon, caob, etc., is pronounced in Connaught as aoi is pro- 
nounced in Munster (that is, as ee in steet). The poet often 
uses this sound for metrical purposes, and the scribes generally 
spell it aoi in such cases ; thus gaoil XXL, etc. Again, the 
same word is pronounced in three or four different ways to 
suit the metre : thus narhait) may be taken as a monosyllable 
pronounced in two or three ways, or as a dissyllable having 
similar variations. There is sometimes an internal vowel 
change in verbs, as bo pémn for t>opinne; also in pronouns 
combined with prepositions, as Ddib for Dóib. Frequently, 
also, the singular of a noun is used for the plural, and adjec- 
tives are sometimes not declined. 

As regards the value of these poems as specimens of the 
language, it will suffice to quote the opinion expressed by the 
Very Rev. P. O'Leary, P.P. of Castlelyons, who yields to no 
one in appreciation of the subtleties of Irish syntax. When 
he had read the first twenty poems in proof, he wrote — " The 
pieces you are putting together are splendid ; they are verit- 
able classics in the language. The constructions in them 
will always stand as true models of the syntax of the Irish 
language." 



Cd 5-puil Qoóasdn éijiof lapcaip pdil, 

Ud ci5eann a faoéap cpéan no a pianp 'ndp n-t>dil. 

Where is Egan, bard of Western Fál, 

That his powerful work and his melody come not to our aid. 

Rev. Cormac MacCartain, "To the Bards." 



oáNca aooha^áiN ui RachaiMe. 

THE POEMS OF EGAN O'RAHILLY. 



[ 2 ] [I. 



oáNca aoohasáiN uí RouhaiLLe. 



I. 

CRéaóca críó póoLa. 

Ip acuippeaé jeup liom cpéaóca cpíó pót)la 
pd psamall 50 t)aop 'pa saolca clf-bpeói Jce ; 
"Na cpanna baó épéme 05 oéanaih t)ÍTi oóib pm 
X)o 5eappa6 a njéasa 'pa b-ppéama cpín-peoijce. 

Cé paba 6uic, éipe, ihaopóa, riiin-nopmap, 
Qb' banalcpain c-péiih le péile ip píop-€61up, 
beip peapt>a at)' meipopig pé 506 cpíon-66ipip, 
'8 506 laDpann comaióeaé t)'éip t>o 6lf Óeólcaó. 

Ip Tnap bappa aip mo Théala, peu6 gup t)íol beópa, 
10 5^ ngabann 506 pécp t)on péim pm pomn Gopuip 
Q baipppionn caip péin 50 paojalca pfceóilce, 
Q6c banba a b-péin gan céile ip í p6pt)a ! 



I.^Of this poem there are several partial copies. There is a copj coxLtaÍBÍng 
all the stanzas given here in vol. 69 of the Eenehan MSS. in Maynooth College. 
The piece, however, seems naturally to end with the sixth stanza. The idea 
expressed in the fifth stanza is more fully developed in XXXIY., which is an 
argument in favour of 0*Kahilly'8 authorship of the latter poem. 



I. opfó, M cpi6, monosyllabic gen. of cpfoó, as if the word were masc. 
R cptóe. 3. na cpanna, metaphorical for * great families.' 

4. 56050, M 5éa0a. Most MSS. have 56050, which gives an extra syllable. 
In XXXVI. 36, MS. gives a geoO 5eineaUai&. The word seems a poetical 
•oftening down of 5C050. 5. 'Gipe = a 'Cipc, the o being absorbed by 
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THE WOUOTDS OF THE LAND OF FODLA. 

Woful and bitter to me are the wounds of the land of Fodla, 
Who is sorely under a cloud whilst her kinsfolk are heartsick ; 
The trees that were strongest in affording them shelter 
Have their branches lopped off and their roots withering in 
decay. 

Long though thou hast been, majestic, gentle-mannered Erin, 
A fair nursing-mother with hospitality and true knowledge ; 
Henceforth shalt thou be an unwilling handmaid to every 

withered band, 
While every foreign boor shall have sucked thy breasts. 

And to crown my sorrow, behold it is a fit subject for teara, 
lO That every king of the dynasties who divide Europe amongst 
them 
Possesses his own fair, gentle spouse in prosperity and peace, 
While Banba is in pain without a consort, wedded though she be. 



the initial vowel. 7. beip, so in MS. It is a better form historically, as 

well as phonetically, than the bei6ip of many modem writers. 

8. coiTtiQiteoo, M coiméeac, generally pronounced as if written ca 01 6ea6, 
here for assonance as if written cao6aó. 

9. t>e6pa, for beóp, gen. pi. 10. poinn Gopuip. I haye taken 
poiTiTi as pf. tense of poinniTn, *I divide,' and Copuip as ace. case. It would 
be better perhaps to take p 01 nn Gopuip for pom ne Coppa: *'of the continent 
of Europe." 

b2 
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óailleainap ppéirh-flioéc "Néill ip p tol 6050111, 
Ip na peopoéoiTi cpéona, looópoó píojoóc bóipihe, 
Óon Óopaó* íiuil ^séil, mo léun, nf l puinn beó aguinn ! 
Ip pat)a pinn qióió pá léip-pgpiop buióm Le6palt>. 

Ip t)eapb 5up b'é 506 éision to5Cópo, 
S^TiguiD ip é\teatf cloon ip t)íoc-66Tholl, 
5aTi 00011501 le óéile, a6c poobo6 ptnn-p56pno6, 
20 t)o coppoins 50 poobpoó ppooó an RíoJ óomoócois. 

ó óoilleoTnop éipe ip méot) típ Tnto-6ofhcpoTn, 

Ip cpeap50ipc no looó meop, cpeun, ndp iht-épeópoé, 

Qip Qpob-TÍloc X)é 'p oip cpeun no Cptonóme 

50 moippib bd n-éip on méaX) po 6íob beó 05Uinn. 

óoilleobop goo^Qil ^ b-cpéiée coom cópoó, 
Copconoóc, péile, beupo, ip bínn-éeólco ; 
Qllo-cuipc cloon t)o cpoo6 pmn pooi móp-pmoéc ; 
a5olloiTn aon-TÍloc t)é oip 500161! b'póipém. 



14. peapaeu = peapóu : <?/. XXII. 16. 3, utogaoc for pio;$a6ca ; 
MS. boipbe. In XX. 11, MS. has boipifie. 15. Capat-^iuil. MS. 

capaib-puil, but see II. 1. Capcaó is sometimes a trisyllable, and then often 
written Capaéaó ; sometimes a dissyllable when the first syllable is lengthened, 
Cdptaó. 20. 50 paobpac. One MS. has aip 'Gipmn. 23-24. Supply 
a verb like icippamaoit). It would be too harsh to take aip Qp ab-lilac 
Oe = " for the sake of the Noble Son of God &c.*' 27. alla-cuipc = all- 

cuipc. 28. gooi^i!'» J^om. for dat. 
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We liaTe lost the root-stock of Kiall and the seed of Eoghan, 
And tlie bold champions, the warriors of the kingdom of 

Bonunha; 
Of the hospitable race of Carthach, woe is me ! we have not 

many aliye, 
And long have we been helpless under the devastation of 

Leopold's band. 

In sooth it is every violence of injustice on our part, y 

Deceit and falsehood and treachery and dishonesty, 
Our want of union, and, instead, the tearing of each other's 
throats, 
20 That have drawn down on us keenly the rage of the Mighty 
Xing. 

Since we have lost Erin, and because of the extent of our 

misfortunes, 
And because of the overthrow of the nimble, strong warriors, 

who were not wanting in vigour, 
"We entreat the noble Son of God and the Might of the Trinity, 
That those of them who are alive with us may thrive after 

them. 

The Gaels have lost their gentle, comely qualities : 

Charity, hospitality, manners, and sweet music ; 

Wicked, alien boars it was that forced us under great oppression ; 

I beseech the Only Son of God to grant relief to the Gaels, 



txiiicG aor>h(i5áiii uf nauhaiUe. [n. 



IL 

ON TnilleoD D'lmiis am TíióR-§lea6cai5 
NO h-eiRioiiN. 

mofiuop-fa an Ódpc* pail cpdi$re, cpéic-la^ ! 
S^n pig aip an 5-cóip nd cpeópac rpéan-iheap ! 
3on pcap copnaim nd eocuip cum péici5 ! 
Ip jan P3iaé Din aip cip na paop-plaic ! 

Cfp jan cpiac x>o $pian-^Dil éibip ! 

dp pd anpmacc 5(^11 ^>o cpooca6 ! 

Cfp bo lx)ipcea6 pd éopai5 na méipleaó ! 

dp na n5ai5ne — ^ip cpei^it) 50 h-eu^ liom ! 

dp 5o6c 5uai6eapca, ip ijai3nea6 céapoo! 
10 dp 3an peap gan mac 5an céile ! 
dp ^an lút 5an ponn 3an éipDeacc ! 
dp 5an doihcpoTn t>o 5occai5 le Déanaih ! 

dp jan eaglaip cneapt)a nd cléipij ! 
dp le niiop5iiip noc b'lceaoap paolcoin ! 
dp t>o cuipeaó 50 rubcipceac, cpaoct>a, 
pd pmaóc naihcm ip omap ip meipleac ! 

dp gan copa6 son ccipbe a n-éipmn ! 
dp gan cupo gen bumne gen péilcecn ! 
dp Do noccaó gon pocam gan seu^a ! 
20 dp t)0 bpipeoó le puipinn an óéapla ! 



II. — For remarks on this threnody see Introduction. The version here given ia 
taken from a MS. in the Royal Irish Academy marked 23. M. 45, page 259 et seq.^ 
collated with a copy of the poem in the British Museum. The latter copy girea 
the '* binding" stanza, which is omitted in the former. The compiler of the 
British ]^iuseum catalogue describes the poem as an <* Elegy on MaeCarthy," bat 
it ii elegiac only in metre. 
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IL /t^o. 

THE EUIN THAT BEFELL THE GREAT FAMILIES 
OF ERIN. 

Woe is me ! weak and exhausted is the race of Carthach, 
Without a prince over the hosts, or a strong, nimble leader ! 
Without a man to defend, without a key to liberate ! 
Without a shield of protection for the land of noble chieftains I 

A land without a prince of the sun-bright race of Eibhear ! 
A land made helpless beneath the oppression of the stranger ! 
A land poured out beneath the feet of miscreants ! 
A land of fetters — it is sickness to me unto death ! 

A land poor, afflicted, lonely, and tortured ! 
lo A land without a husband, without a son, without a spouse 1 
A land without vigour, or spirit, or hearing! 
A land in which is no justice to be done to the poor ! 

A land vrithout a meek church or clergy ! 

A land which wolves have spitefully devoured ! 

A land placed in misfortune and subjection 

Beneath the tyranny of enemies and mercenaries and robbers I 

A land without produce or thing of woi-th of any kind ! 
A land without plenty, without a stream, without a star ! 
A land stripped naked, without shelter or boughs ! 
20 A land broken down by the English-prating band ! 



I. cpdijce, MS. cpdiee. 5. spian-t^uil: ef. gpian 

c-fpui6, VIII. 11. 8. na ngaibne = na njeibTie. Both 

MSS. have saibne, which form the metre requires. 16. naihait), 

apparently for namat), gen. pi. 17. jan caipbe a n-'eipmn, as 

we saj in English, *' without any use in the tcorld.** MS. reads cop6a and 
coipbte. 
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Cfp If cpd]6ce cpáigce cpéan-pip ! 
Cfp 05 r^op-gol f 50 h-éaoihap ! 
boinqiieaé Deópac leoince léanihap 
Scattce bpói$ce cúcoil cpéoccac ! 

If plmc o ^utíb 30 baan le Déapaib ! 
3pii05 o inullai5 05 cuimn 'na cpéan-pic ! 
Spatanna polo op a pop5ai5 50 cooboc ! 
Q h-a$ai6 oip pnua6 on t»al>-guail le céile ! 

Q boiU cpopaijce ceonsoilce céopiHi I 
jo 5^r ^ cuím éoip liiín-gil ol^S'l 

lopnaióe caina6 o n-ippionn maoUoub 
te cedpt)ui5 óulcdnaip cpoopois. 

pail o cpoi6e 'no linncpeoó péibeop ! 

Ip ^aóaip ópipcó tKi h'óX le geup-oipc ! 

Q h'Gbloc cá Dd prpaca6 op a céile 

O5 inaOpaíb 8a5f on 50 cealsoc D'aon coipj. 

I)'pe6i5 G Duille, nf l ptunnioih 'no gea^aib, 
X)o peap5 G h-uip5e le cuipne no ppéipe, 
*Sa 5péin nf l caicnioih 6p peapannoib, péo6ai6, 
40 Ip ceó no cedpOcan ocd aip o pléi5ci5. 

a Tniana6 pfo$6a a coiU 'po h-aolbcc 

t)o T>óigea6 bo bpipeoó, o cpanna 'p^ coolboc, 

Q plcca pdip 50 pjáince poobca, 

O 5-cpío6aib ecécpann pjaipce 6 céile ! 



23. baincpeaó=baincpea'5aó, butthe word is now always dissyllabic. 

24. cíít;ail. O'B. ^ves * bashful,' but the meanings is often much stronger, 
M in several passages of these poems. 

26. MS. a cuicim. I have always supplied the 5 in such omissions. 

27. C/. "bpaonaéa pola ap a popsaib 05 coriipuic," J![XII. 164^ 
50 caobaó I translate 'in torrents'; the more precise meaning is 'in flakes or 
kyers,' which will hardly suit * blood.' O'R. only gives caobaó, 'clodded': 
e/. the use of plaot>, which is often applied to ' blood.' 
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A land in anguish, drained of her brave men ! 
A land ever lamenting her children enTiously ! 
A widow, weeping, wonnded, wof ul ! 
Tom, braised, humbled, full of wounds ! 



Ever wet is her cheek from tears ! 
The hair of her head falls doTvn in heavy showers ! 
Streamsof blood gush forth in torrents from her eyes ! 
Her whole visage is of the appearance of black coal ! 

Her limbs are shrunken, bound, and tortured ! 
30 The fastenings of her tender, smooth, fair waist 
Irons framed in hell, bleak, and gloomy, 
By the craftsmen of greedy Vulcan. 

Her heart's blood spurts forth in pools, 

While the dogs of Bristol drink it with keen greed; 

Her carcass is being torn asunder 

By Saxon curs, treacherously, and with deliberate intent. 

Her leaves have decayed, there is no vigour in her boughs ; 
Her waters have been dried up by the frosts of heaven ; 
Behold ! there is no brightness in her sun over the lands, 
40 And the fog of the smithy is upon her mountains. 

Her princely mines, her woods, her lime quarries 

Are burnt or broken down; her trees, her osier plantations. 

Her growing rods, scattered and torn. 

In foreign countries severed from one another. 



34. bpifcd is mentioned again in XX, 25 ; and Dover is used similarly, 
XXI. 8. The Bristol merchants were great transporters of slaves. In tlie 
course of four years they shipped upwards of COOO youths and maidens from the 
Irish shores ; these included criminals, prisoners of war and the destitute. 

41-42. Golbaó seems to meun * limestone quarries *; caolboó, probably same 
as caollaó, or more properly caoloó ; for caolaó see XXII. 222, note, and 
^/. XXVI. 87. 
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5ptopa if iiemgep, gan ceilg am' pgeulaib, 
Q leabai6 an lapla, ip pian ^'p}i* céapoa ! 
• Qn óldpna gan tíicpeab atc paolcoin ! 
Ip Rdc Luipc pspiopoaijce noccaijée a n-Oaop-bpuit) ! 

t)o cuic an Leamum gan capa, mo $eup-Join ! 
50 Qn TÍlams 'p an c-Sionamn 'p an Lipe pd 6péa6caib ; 
Ceamaip na Ríog gan uppa plioóc Néill t)mb, 
Ip ní beo cupa6 aca cineab Raigeileann. 

"Nfl Ua l)ocapca a 5-conicppTn 'ná a caomplioóc! 
"Nf l Síol niópba cpeón baó cpéanihap ! 
"Nfl Ua piacapca a 5-ceannap 'nd a goolca 
Síol ópiam beapb na ngallaib le cpéiihpe ! 

Qip Ua Ruaipc nf l luaó, mo geup-Jom ! 
"Nd aip Ua DomnaiU póp a n-éipmn ! 
"Na 5Gapalcai5 edit) gan capa ^an pmémeab, 
60 búpcais bappaig ip bpeacnaij na 5-caol-bapc. 

5ui6im an Cpíonóit) píop-iiióp naomca 

Qn ceó po t)o bíoóup t)íob pe óéile, 

t)o pleaccaib íp ip Cuinn ip éibip, 

Ip aipi05 t)0 éabaipc na m-beaca X)0 §aobalaib. 

Qipi05 t)o 5ao6alaib bém, a Ópíopt), a n-am, 
"Na m-beaca goléip 6 óaop-bpuit> t)aoice S^^''- 
Smaccaió na méiplig, peuó ap 5-cpíoc 50 pann ! 
Ip t)alca na h-éipionn pcon 105 claoióce call. 

aN ceaNgal/. 

TTlo §peat)a5 bpóin na t)pea5ain cpóba p^dmce ón 5-cic, 
70 Ip na 5a^la mópa a leabaió an leogam 'pan m-bldpnam gil : 
5ac aicme 'an cóip lép maió mo pópt> map cdiO gan cion 
Cu5 t)ealb póp mé aip eapbaib bpó5 'an ppdm aniog. 

45. For Griffin see XVIII. ; Colonel Hedges, of ^lacroom, see Introd. 

46. Both A and B read, as in text, ip pi an *pT céapba. The Earl 
is either Lord Clancarty, called ** lapla na peabac pio&ac pugaó" in 
VIII. 14, or Lord Kenmare. 52. naigileann, in MSS. The metre 
requires a word of three syllables. It is possible that Raicleann is meant: see 
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Griffin and Hedges — ^without deceit is my tale — 

In the place of the Earl, it is pain and toiture ; 

Blarney, without a dwelling save for the wolves ; 

And Kathluirc plundered, stripped naked, and in durance dire* 

The Laune has fallen without vigour, my sharp stroke ! 
50 The Maine, the Shannon, the Liffey, are wounded! 

Tara of the Eings is without a prop of the race of I^iall Dnhh! 
And no hero of the race of Kaighleann is alive. 

O'Doherty is not holding sway, nor his noble race, 

The O'Moore's are not strong, that once were brave, 

O'Flaherty is not in power, nor his kinsfolk, 

And sooth to say, the O'Briens have long since become English. 

Of 0*Eourke there is no mention — ^my sharp wounding! 
Nor yet of O'Donnell in Erin; 

The Geraldines they are without vigour, without a nod, 
60 And the Burkes, the Barrys, the Walshes of the slender ships. 

I beseech the Trinity, most august, holy, 
To banish this sorxow from them altogether — 
From the descendants of Ir, of Conn, of Eibhear — 
And to restore the Gaels to their estates. 

Christ, restore betimes to the Gaels 

All their estates, rescued from the dire bondage of foreign churls ; 

Chastise the vile horde, behold, our country is faint. 

And Erin's nursling, weak, feeble, subdued, beyond the sea ! 

THE BINDING. 

My torment of sorrow, the brave champions scattered by the shower, 
70 And the gross foreigners in the hero's place in bright Blarney, 
Every family of the tribe that loved my class, how they are scorned ; 
This has brought me still poor, lacking shoes, to town to-day. 

YI. 6, note. 55. 'nd a ^aolca. MS. nd ^aolca. 

64. bea6a, 'means of living,' 'estate': ef. — 

Qifios a beaóa bo tabaipc X>o aip aon ball 

O Sui^e pmn 50 piopaoib Sléi5 TTIir.— XXXV. 2S1-2. 
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ni. 

ff^f- mac ON oeaNNUige. c /^^^ "^ «♦-•^? 

Qiplins jéap oo óeapcap péin am* leabai6 ip mó 50 lag- 

bpío$a6 ; 
Qinsip feiTii, t>ap b'ainTn éipe, 05 ceaóc am $aop aip 

ihapcui$ea6c ; 
a ptjil peamap $lap, a cúl cpom cap, a com peang geal *p 

a malai6ey 
Xyá ifiaoi6earíi 50 paib 05 ciojaoc 'na gap, le Oiogpaip, THac 

an Óeannui$e. 

Q beól baó bmn, a glóp ba6 óaoin, ip p6-peapc Itnn an 

cailín 
Céile ópiain t)'dp Jéill an f>iann,mo léip-épeaé Dian a haicío 
pd f tSipce l^oXX, t)d bptjjaó 50 ceann, mo éúilpionn c-peang 

t>o plat) pmn ; 
Nf l paoipeam peal le cijeaéc *na gap 50 b-pillpi6 ÍHac an 

Óeannui$e. 

Na céat)ca acd a b-pém t)o Jpdó le géap-peapc pdih x>á 

cneap-6lí ; 
10 Clanna píjée maca TTlílcaÓ t^pagum píoóOa ip jaipgiOiS, 
Cd jntJip 'na gnaoi, ní nitSpslann pí; cé Dubaó pa pstop 

an CGilín, 
Nf l paoipeom peal le cigeacc 'na gap 50 b-pillpi6 ITIac an 

Ceannuige. 

III. — Of this splendid pocixi, on which I have commented in the Introduction, 
there are several copies extant, all agreeing in every point of importance. In. 
XXVIII. the Pretender is called the Biicklayer from his reputed origin ; and in 
the present poem a similar idea appears to he suggested hy the ** Merchant's Son." 
In some MS. copies IV. is placed after III. as a " hinding/' and as IV. seems to 
- haveheen composed heforo 1725, III. may also be referred to the same date. Hence 
it can scarcely he meant to represent the death of James II., who did not die in 
Spain, and must he regarded as pure fancy. 



I. geap. A paon. 3. slapi as a colour, means green like grass, or 
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THE MERCHAl^T'S SON. 

I beheld a dear vision as I lay in my bed bereft of strength ! 
A gentle maiden, whose name was £rÍD, approached me on 

horseback — 
Full and bright were her eyes, her hair was heavy and ringletted ; 

fair and slender her waist, and her eyebrows — 
Proclaiming that the Merchant's Son was coming to her with 

zeal. 

Her mouth was melodious, her voice was beautiful — great is my 

love for the maiden — 
The spouse of Brian, whom the warriors obeyed; my utter 

complete ruin is her affliction. 
Crushed heavily beneath the flail of the foreigners, this slender 

maiden that stole my heart ; 
There is no rdlief ever to draw near her until the Merchant's 

Son come back. 

Hundreds are pining in love through earnest, pleasing devotion 

to her complexion, 
lo Children of kings, sons of Milcsius, fierce warriors, and champion» 
Sorrow is in her face, she does not arouse herself; sad and weary 

though the maiden be, 
There is no relief ever to draw near to her till the Merchant's 

Son come back. 



grey as a horse ; when applied to the eye, as here, it cannot conrenientlj be trans* 
lated either ' green' or ' grey,' as neither word implies a compliment. Its meaning 
here, as in the many passages irhere it is applied to the eje, is 'fresh, blight, 
sparkling' : thus, XI. 9, full if jluif e na bptSóc aip íícóf , where the com- 
parison is between the eye and the dew. But, the natural quality of dew is to be 
fresh, bright, sparkling— it is not its prtentiest that is admired. lb, MS. mailióe. 

4. maoiOeaih very often simply means ' to announce or mention,' like lua6. 
It sometimes means ' to announce or mention in a boastful manner.' 

7. M fúipceaóa. A ftSipce. 9. M cT»e,ip-6li0e. 11. Mha» 

simply pa r5ior f. A completes the line as in the text. lb, gnúip « sorrow (?)• 
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O pdi6ce péin, ip cpdi6ce an pséol, mo ldn-dpea6 geap a 

h*aictb! 
50 b-puil pi gan ceól 05 caoi Tia Ti-t)e6p, 'p a bui6ean 5011 

56 ba6 niai6 Jntoih, 
5an cléip, gan opt), a b-péin 50 mop, 'na h-iappma p6 506 

mabaoi ; 
'S 50 in-beió pt 'na pppeap gan lui Je le peap 50 b-pillpi6 

TTlac an óeannui^e. 

Qtiubaipc aptp an búi6-bean ihtonla, 6 éíipnaó pt^ce 

óleaóc pi, 
Conn ip Qpc, ba6 lonnpad pea6c, ip b' í^ojlaé glac a 

ngleacui^eaóc ; 
Cptoihcan cpéan, cap t;»inn éug géill, ip Laoi$ea6 mac 

Céin an peap 3poi6e, 
20 5^ in-beió pt 'na pppeap, gan luige le peap, 50 b-pillpi6 

TTlac an Óeannui$e. 

t)o beip ptSil Ó 6eap, 506 16 p6 peaé, aip qidi$ na m-bapc, 

an cailfn ; 
Ip pull beap poip, 50 bltSc cap muip, mo ouiha anoip a 

h-aictb ; 
Q púile piap, 05 ptjil le t)ia, cap conncaib piapa ^ainihe ; 
Ip 50 m-beió pi 'na pppeap, gan lui Je le peap, 30 b-pillpi6 

TTlac an Ceannuije. 

Q bpdicpe bpeaca acdiO cap leap — na cdmce feapc an cailin; 
Ni'l pleaó le pajdil, ni'l gean nd gpdb 05 neac bd cdipt)ib, 

abrhuini ; 
Q 5puabna pliu6, 5an puan, gan pule, pd gpuaim, ip Dub . 

a n-aibfo. 
Ni'l paoipeaiii peal le cigeacc 'na gap 50 bpillpió TTlac an 

óeannui Je ! 

16. pppeap. The idea conveyed by cá p e 'na pppeap, or cd pe pfnce 
'na pppeap is, '* he is lying down, useless or helpless." Cf. the lines from the 
"ArachtachSean":— 

**bei6 claióeam aip 506 peabac ntíp óeangail le bptDeaó 
'S an peant)uine cpfona pfnce 'na pppeap." 
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Her o^m words, distressing is their tale, — ^her affiction is my 

complete, sharp ruin ! 
How that she is without melody, shedding tears, and her troops, 

who, without falsehood, had performed great deeds. 
Without clergy, without friars, deep in sufiering, a remnant 

suhject to every dog ; 
And that she will lie alone, nor admit a lover until the Merchant's 

Son come hack. 

The kindly, mild woman added, that since the kings she had 

cherished were hrought low — 
Conn and Art, whose reigns were illustrious^ and whose hands 

were strong to spoil in fight, 
Criomhthan the strong, who hrought hostages from across the 

sea, and Luigheadh, son of Cian, the man of might — 
20 She would lie alone, nor admit a lover until the Merchant's Son 

come hack. 

Daily the maiden looks southward hy tiims to the shore of the ships. 
Eastward she looks wi^^tfully across the main, 
Hoping in God, she looks westward over wild, sand-mingled waves, 
And she will lie ulone, nor admit a lover until the Merchant's 
Son come hack. 

Her speckled friars, they are over the sea, the troops whom the 

maiden loved ; 
Nor feast, nor affection, nor love is to he got hy any of her 

friends, I avow it ; 
Her cheeks wet, without repose or pleasure, in sorrow, hlack is 

their covering ; 
There is no relief to draw near her till the Merchant's Son 

come hack. 

" Every warrior who did not unite with a bride, will wear a sword, 
"While the aged old man will be in bed, uselessly (or helplessly)." 

17. cleaóc, *to be habituated to,' hence 'to cherish.' Jb. clSpnaó. MS. 
cupnaih. 21. aip cpái$. MS. aip cpai^ió. 26. abThuim 

s abniui$iTn. MS. abaoini. 27. a n-aibfO, ' i^«r covering' : that 

is, the Goyering of her cheeks ; the ^ntiip she displayed, as said in line 11, supra. 
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at>ubapc léi, lap élop a pgéal, a pún gup éag ap 6lea6c pt 
30 Cuap 'poTi Spain, 50 b-puaip pé báp, ip ndp épuaj le cáó a 

h-aicft) ; 
lap 5-clop mo goéa a b-pojap t)i, coppuig a cpuié, 'p t)o 

PSPeaOpí; 
Ip O'éalaig a h-anam, t)'aon ppeab aiptie; mo leun-pa an 

bean 50 lag-bptojae. 



29. QOubapc (MS. separates the a) must be pronounced as three syUables ; 
notice the inversion: the natural order is, gup 605 a pun ap óleaóc pf. 
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On hearing her story, I told her the lover she cherished was 

dead, 
30 In Spain in the sonth he died, and her affliction was pitied of no 

one; 
As she heard my voice close to her, her frame trcmhled, she 

shrieked, 
And the sonl fled from her in an instant ; oh woe ! the woman 

bereft of strength. 



30. cdó, with a negatiye » * no one.' 



TOL. in. 
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IV. 
5ile na sile. 

5ile na 5'^© ^o óonnapc-pa aip plije a ti-uaisneap ; 
binmop an 5innip a ppiocal ndp opfon-JpuaTnoa ; 
Cpiopt)al an cpiopt>ail a gopm-pops pínn-uame ; 
l)eip5e ip pmne a^ pionna6 'na gpíop-Spucónaib. 

Caipe na caipe an gaé puibe X>á bui&e-éuaéaib ; 
6aineap an ópuinne t)á puicne le pinn-pguabaij ; 
loppab ba $laine ná 5laine aip a bpumn buacai$ ; 
t)o seineab aip $eineaihain oipi 'pan cíp uaécpaij. 

piop piopaó bam b'mnip, ip ipi 50 ptop-uaijneaé; 
10 piop pilleaó t)on t>uine Don lonaD ba píS-óualgap ; 
piop TniUeaÓ na t)puin5e cuip eipion aip pínn-puagaó ; 
'S piop eile na cuippeao am luiócib le píop-uamain. 

Leiihe na leiitie t>am bpuibim 'na cpuinn-cuaipim ! 
Qm óime ag an cime t)o pnaiómeaó 50 píop-cpuaió me; 
Qip Joipm íilic TÍluipe t>Qm pupcaóc t)0 bíobg uaimp e ; 
*8 lingeap an bpumngiol 'na luipne 50 bpuióin Luaópa. 



IV. — If we may judge by the number of copies of this poem extant in the MSS. 
of the eighteenth century it must have been very highly prized by the Irish public. 
And justly was it prized. It is unsui-passed for subtlety of rh}'thm and beauty of 
expression, but it saddens the heart by its sounds " most musical, most melancholy." 
It has been printed by O'Daly in the " Poets and Poetry of Munster." The best 
copy that I know to exist is to be found in an autograph volume by John Murphy, 
"Seaghan na Rathoineach," bearing date I754-I755. I use S to represent this 
copy in the notes. The text I give here is from a copy by O'Longan, with a few 
emendations from other copies. It should be observed that in many MSS. this poem 
is given as a *' binding " to III. It is found in a MS. of 1725. 



2-3. These lines are third and second, respectively, in 0*Daly's printed copy, 
and also in Mui-phy's copy, which we denote by S. 3-8 an guipm poirS- 
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IV. / 

GILE SJl GILE. ^?^^" 

The Brightness of Brightness I saw in a lonely path. 
Melody of melody, her speech not morose "with age, 
Crystal of crystal, her blue eye tinged with green, 
The white and luddy struggled in her glowing cheeks. 

Plaiting of plaiting in every hair of her yellow locks, 
That robbed the earth of its dew by their full sweeping. 
An omftiftient brighter than glass on her swelling breast, 
Which was fashioned at her creation in the world abore. 

A tale of knowledge she told me, all lonely as she was, 
10 News of the return of Him to the place which is his by kingly 

descent, 
Kews of the destruction of the bands who expelled him. 
And other tidings which, through sheer fear, I will not put in 

my lays. 

Oh, folly of follies for me to go np close to her! 

By the captive I was bound fast a captive ; 

As I implored the Son of Mary to aid me, she bounded 

from me, 
And the maiden fled, blushing, to the fairy mansion of Luachaif . 



5. S cuif e na cuif e. 6. S co buiniof an ópuinvie bon puiTine. 

7. 8 glume. 9. S bMnip me, as if the poet were the informant. 

12. eile, pronounced as if written uile. 14. S am óoinne 05 an 

5-cuiTne. R am óoirheab 05 an 5-cime. O'Daly prints : 'S me am 
óomge 05 an 6aime. Reading in text is, on the whole, the most satisfactory 
and the most common by fur; cime = cimbió, *a captive.' Text gives 
sense required by context : He approached the maiden, but in doing so was de» 
tabled a captive ; when he sought for release in prayer he was released, indeed, 
but she had fled. There are other copies of this poem which I have not collated, 
and which may give this line more accurately. 

c2 
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Rieim le mipe am pi^b 50 cpoi6e4iiaiinneo6 ; 
Cpé iméallailí cuppai5, cpé ihon3ai5, cpé plfm-piiaiócib ; 
t)on ^inne-5po5 ci3iTny ní cni^iTn cia an c-pl^Se puapap, 
to ^ h'íonaX} na n-ionoo Oo caniaó le t>paoi6eaéc spuasais- 

bpipo ptí pjise 50 p^^eaifiail baióean Spua^aé 

Ip pnipeann 00 bpuinnJiolaiO piopsaice olcoi-éuadaó ; 

a n^eiihealaib 5eimeal mé cuipm 5011 pninn puaiihmp ; 

*8 mo bpuinngiol aip bpuinnib ag bpuinnipe bpuinn-f cuacaó. 

D'innipeap bipi, 'p^^ 5-ppiocal ba6 píop uaim-f 1, 
Ndp cuibe 61 pnaiómeaó le plibipe plím-buaióeapca ; 
*S an Ouine ba6 $ile aip cine Scuic cpí h-uaipe, 
O5 peiciom aip ipi beic aige map 6aoin-nua6ap. 

Qip cloipOin mo Joca ói goileann 50 píop-uaibpeac ; 
30 Riceann an plióe 50 lipe ap a 5píop-gpua6naib 

Cmpeann liom 5iolla t>om comaipc 6n m-bpui6in uaiée ; 
*8 í "^ile na "^úe oo connapc-pa oip plige a n-uaigneap. 

ON ceaHgal. 

TTIo cpeigm ! mo cubaipc ! mo cuppamn ! mo bpón ! mo 6íc l 
TYI0 poiUpeac Thuipneac, ihiocaip-Seal, beól-coip, caom, 
05 aóapcac puipionn-Dub miopsaipeac cóipneac bui6e ; 
*S gan leigeap 'no goipe 50 b-pillio na leojain cap cuínn. 



17. S pitiin le pit mipe. 18. fltm-puaiftcib. It i» 

difficult to determine the exact force of flfm in compounds; it is of frequent 
occurrence, thus infra 26 : plim-buaioeapca. Its primary meaning seems to be, 
*thin, spare, slender.' C/. plioni-apaTi, * unleavened bread.' A puai6cea6 
is a rough uneven moorland, interspersed with cupcóga, or little holms. 

20. S Opoigeaoc bpuabail). O'Daly, t)pua5aib ; text is that of 
O'Longan's copy. 26. cuibe, two syllables here. 

29. píop-uaibpeaó. uabap means * pride,' in general, often also wounded 
pride. A person subjected to a keen insult, under which he smarted, would say, 
taini5 uabap opm, *' a sense of wounded pride came on me." Cf, XIII. 81 : 

Qbbap uabaip buai6eapca ip bp6n-$oil, 
where the meaning * pride ' would be ridiculous. 
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I msb in mad race with a bounding heart, 

Through margins of morasses, through meads, through barren 

moorlands, 
I reach the fair mansion — ^the way I came I know not — 
20 That dwelling of dwellings, reared by the sorcery of a wizard. 

They burst into laughter, moctingly — a troop of wizards 
And a band of maidens, trim, with plaited locks ; 
In the bondage of fetters they put me without much respite. 
While to my maiden clung a clumsy, lubberly clown. 

I told her then, in words the sincerest, 

How it ill became her to be united to an awkward, sorry churl, 

While the fairest thrice over of all the Scotic race 

Was waiting to receive her as his beauteous bride. 

As she hears my voice she weeps through wounded pride, 
30 The streams run down plenteously from her glowing cheeks, 

She sends me with a guide for my safe conduct from the 

mansion, 
She is the Brightness of Brightness I saw upon a lonely path. 

THE BINDING. 

my sickness, my misfortune, my fall, my sorrow, my loss ! 

My bright, fond, kind, fair, soft-lipped, gentle maiden, 

Held by a homed, malicious, croaking, yellow clown, with ft 

black troop! 
While no relief can reach her until the heroes come back acrosf 

the main. 

30. 8 rile 05 an bplite 50 lipe. It eeems too eztRsmigaat to take Iffse 
as tbe liyer here ; besides, that rirer is too remote from Liiaebair. 
35. O'Baly prints :~ 

" Qip a&aipc 05 -pDipeannaib mioj^mTeat, cjiOri'tjvXp, biii5e.** 
But, there is an oVriooa slur on the maiden^ so loringly described, in mjing 
she was held by a horn. The text foilows 8, which transfeis the horn to her 
tjwmatr 
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V. 

ITIaiOion pul pmaoin Titan a éopa X)0 lua6aiU 
Qip ihullaó énuic aoipO aoibmn oo looamap puap ; 
Cappapcap linn pgaoc bpuinn$iol poilbip puaipc 
5appa6 bí a Si6 Seanaib polap-&pui5 éuaió. 

peapapcap psím t)paoi6eacca ndp 6opca pnuaó, 
O §ailliTh na IÍ05 lí-geal 50 Copcais na 5-cuan, 
bappa 506 cpamn píop-cuipeap copaó asup cnuap, 
TTleap t)aipe aip gac coill, píp-ihil aip éloéaib 50 buan. 

Lapait) pin cpí comnle 50 polap nac luaióiin 
10 Qip Thullaó Ónuic aoipo pípinne ConallaiJ puaió, 

Leanap cap cuinn pgaoc na in-ban g-coóaiU 50 Cuamuniy 
Ip pa6caiTn-pe óíob t)í05paip a n-oip 36 aip cuaipb. 

tD'ppeajaip an 6pigit> Qoibill, ndp óopóa pnuab, 

paóain na t>-cpí 5-coinnle t)o lapab aip gaó cuan, 

a n-ainm an píj t)Í05paip beap aguinn 50 luac. 

Q 5-ceannap na t)-cpí piogacca, ip t>a 5-copnaih 50 buan. 

Gp m'aiplmg bo plim-bioogap 50 h-acóumaip puap, 
Ip bo iheapap gup b-píop t)' Qoibill gaó ponap t)dp luaió ; 
Ip arhlaib bíop cím cpéaccaó, boilbip, t)uaipc, 
20 TTlaiOion pul pmaom Titan a copa t>o luaóaill. 

V. — This delightful little piece seems to have been yery popular. It describes 
the fairy woman Aoibhill and her companions lighting up the harbours of the 
country "with three candles. Aoibhill explains to the poet that they are welcoming 
the rightful king of the three kingdoms who is soon to come and long to stay. But 
alas ! it was only a yision, and the poet starts up from his reverie sad and dis- 
consolate. 



I. MS. gives Typhon ; the Sun is meant, of course. 2. MS. mullaio ; 

though, 9 infra^ aiyi mullaó. 10. Cnoc pipmne, in the county of 

Limerick, is a classic ground of fairies. On it is a heap of stones, said to be a monu- 
ment to Donn Firinne. Sec XXYIII. 11. coóall means * a hood or cloak,* 
and often implies power of enchantment. Ih. Cuariium, for CuaOrhumain. 
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V. 

THE REYEME. 

One morning, ere yet Titan thought of stirring his feet, 
I went np to the summit of a high pleasant hill, 
I met a band of charming, playful maidens — 
A host who dwelt in Sidh Seanaibh of the bright mansion in 
the north. 

A magic prosperity of hue not dark spread itself around, 

From Galway, of the bright coloured stones, to Cork of the 

harbours ; 
The top of eyery tree erer bears fruit and produce ; 
In every wood are acorns, and sweet honey continually on stones. 

They light three candles with a blaze I cannot describe 
I o On the top of high Cnoc Firinne in Red ConoUo ; 

I followed the band of hooded women oyer the waves to 

Thomond, 
And ask the secret of the function they were performing in their 

rounds. 

The maiden Aoibhill, not dark of aspect, gave in reply 

The reason for lighting the three candles over every harbour : 

In the name of the king for whom we yearn, and who will soon 

be with us 
Ruling the three kingdoms and defending them long. 

I started up from my reverie without delay, 
And I fancied that Aoibhill had spoken truth in all she had said ; 
The way with me was that I felt weak, oppressed, sad, and 
troubled 
zo One morning ere yet Titan thought of stirring his feet. 

13. ndp bopOG fTiuaO, *not dark of aspect,' but of hrighttit hue.* C/. ua6 
fpiol mem, XL 2 ; and 5011 eapnam aip biaft, XXXIII. 31. 
17. rlÍTn-bíoOsar: see IV. 18, note. 
20. MS. reads Titan, which must be true reading in line 1, nupra. 
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aisliNS Tnea5uil. 

Qiplmj Tnea^uil o'aicill ih'anain, peal gan capa peang 

cim cpéié; 
Ppapo capb cpapna Tnapa 05 ceaóc ant>eap 50 ceann 

paoi peim ; 
Dpasain rheapa a O-copaó caca a n-aipm gpeanca an 

c-peang c-píol Óém, 
LeosGÓ aip Jallaib aca ip bapjaó, ip peapann paippms 

a 5*ceann cpfoó Néill. 

TTlapp jan banna t)eopcoiiii, peabac leabaip lonnaó 

leabaip-JníoTh cpéan, 
l>paca6 ap5naiiii, coileaó caca, t>'aicfne T^aiéleann peon 

Jptb 5ae6eal ; 
Cpicit) plaicip, bailee, t)ain5in, panna, inapa, ip campaoi 

a 5-céin, 
t)'íieapcaib apm-Jaipse an aicil Jeallap ceapc an c-pean- 

pf$ pléi6. 



yi. — This brief little lyric displays the poct*8 great command of language and 
rhyme. It seems clearly to refer to tbe Pretender, and not improbably at a time 
when rumours were rife of his endeavour to regain bis father's crown. It is not 
unlikely that it was written about 1714 or 1715. The poet lived to see how 
far the event was from justifpng this glowing dream. I have collated the 
Maynooth copy of the poem with two others in the Royal Irish Academy. 



I. Th*anaTn. This aspiration is common in the spoken language. aiciU, from 
aicioUaim, * I vex.' O'R. writes it aisioUaim : b'aiciU m'anam gan capa, 
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VI. 

AN ILLUSIVE VISION. 

An illusive vision troubled my soul for a time, leaving me 
without vigour, lean, spiritless, and prostrate : 

Showers of ships crossing the sea from the south, mightily and 
in due order, 

Nimble soldiers in the battle-front, in splendid arms — the grace- 
ful race of Cian — 

FpsettÍDg and wouDding the foreigners, and wide their plains at 
the extremity of the regions of Niall. 

I beheld a Mars without censure, a warrior of the sword, of 

nimble deeds, mighty, 
A marching banner, a battle cock, of the race of Eaithlean, 

parent of the warriors of the Gael ; 
The heavens tremble, towns, strongholds, continents, seas, and 

camps in the distance 
At the feats of martial valour of the hero who undertook to fight 

for the rights of the old king. 



'vexed my soul, leaving it, or rather me, without vigour.' 2. 05. In 

MSS. frequently 015. 3. c-peans c-ptol. A c-peans-ptol. 

6. bpacaó apsnanh, * banner of progress or marching/ apsnaiih, from 
ofgnaim, *I go, march.' M, bpocaó aipnim. A, also, aipnim. lb, Uait- 
leann was foster-motlier of Core of Cashel, and daughter of Dathe the strong. 
Core being the first king of Cashel, descent from the Cashel kings is spoken ol as 
descent from Baithleann. 

8. pléi6 generally means ' to litigate, to contend ' ; here it is used of battle. 



xxtHza aoDhasúni uí i^achaiLle. [th. 



QN CQN tyaiscRis 50 DuiNNea6ai5 Ldrti le cown 
cóime a s-ciaRRUióe. 

If patKi liom oi66e píp-pliu6 5011 pian, 5011 fpann, 
5aii ceaépa, 5011 fnaoin, caoipe, ná buoi^ na in-beaiiii ; 
Qnpa6 aip cuinn caoib liom t>o buoi6ip fno 6eann, 
- Ip ntíp cleadcap am naoibean P106U15 ntí puaccan abann- 

X)á Tnaipea6 an píj bíoniiiop 6 bpuac na Leaihann 

*S an 5appa6 5í aj poinn leip lép cpucj mo call, 

a 5-ceannap na j-cpíoé 5-caoin 5-clucaip g-cuonao j-cam^ 

50 Oealb a 0-cip t^comneaó níop buan mo 6lann. 

On Capacac 5poi6e píoómap le'p puG6a6 an meons, 
10 Ip Capacaó Laoi a n-Oooippe gon puapglab pann, 
Capacac pig Cinn Cuipc a n-uai5 'pa clann 
'8 ip acuippe cpiom' cpoi6e jan a o-cuaipipj ann. 

Do peap5 mo cpoi6e am élíce t)o buaióip mo leann ; 
Na peabaic ndp ppic cmnce, 05 ap óual an ean^, 
O Óaipiol 50 cuinn Clio6na 'p 50 Guaihuin call, 
Q m-bailce 'p<i Tnaom t)ic-cpeacca 05 pluaijcib 5^1^- 

VII. — In this very beautiful and pathetic poem the author gives us what may 
be called a biographical snap-shot of binisclf . Pressed apparently by dire poverty, 
he had changed his residence, and found hitnself in a land of surpassing loveliness. 
Duinneacha, where the poem was composed, must be near the great cascade that 
rushes impetuously down the slopes of the Tomies Mountain into the lake beneath. 
It is night, and a storm rages on land and wave. Tonn Toime thunders with. 
deafening noise. His sleep is disturbed, and he breaks forth into a lament for the 
chieftains who, if they lived, would relieve his distress. In his impatience he 
chides the waves for their angry clamour. 

5. The MacCarthys built their castles on the edge of Lough Lein and the 
River Laune, as Carew says, " to stop all the passages of Desmond." 

7. A very graphic description of the district around the Killamey Lakes. 

9. Refers to MacCarthy Mor. 10. Capaeaó taoi, the 

Earl of Clancarty, also called Baron of Blarney, whose chief residence was at 
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VII. 

ON HIS REMOVING TO DTTINNEACHA, BESIDE TONBT 
TOIME IN KERRY. 

The truly wet niglit seems long to me, without deep, without snore^ 
Without cattle, or wealth, or sheep, or homed cows ; 
A storm on the wave heside me has troubled my head, 
Unused in my childhood to the noise or the roaring of rivers. 

If the protecting prince from the bank of the Laune were alive, 
And the band who were sharers with him, — ^who would pity my 

misfortune, — 
Ruling over the fair, sheltered regions, rich in havens, and curved. 
My children should not long remain in poverty in a watery land. 

The great, valiant MacCarthy, to whom baseness was hateful, 
lo And MacCarthy from the Lee, enfeebled, in captivity, without 
release, 
MacCarthy, prince of Kanturk, with his children in the grave- 
It is bitter grief through my heart that no trace of them is left. 

My heart has withered up within my breast, the humours of my 

body are troubled. 
Because the warriors who were not found niggardly, and who 

inherited the land 
From Cashel to the waves of Cliodhna and across to Thomond, 
Have their dwellings and their possessions ravaged by foreign 

hosts. 



Blarney irntil 1688. For an account of the Earl mentioned here see XLYII. 
II. The hranch of the MacCarthys, called MacDonogh, owned Eanturk. In 
Queen Elizabeth's time they erected a magnificent building, the walls of which 
remain entire. It was a paruUelogram 120 feet in length and 80 feet in breadth, 
flanked with four square buildings ; the structure was four stories high, and the 
flankers five, but Elizabeth ordered the building to be stopped lest it might afford 
a stronghold for rebels. This family forfeited their estates by taking part in the 
rebellion of 1641. 



28 t>dNca aoDhasúiN uí Rachaille. [m. 

Q tonn po éíop ip aoipt>e céim 50 h-dpX), 
ITIea^aip mo éínn claoióce 60' béiceaó cd ; 
Cabaip t)tí t>-ci$ea6 apíp 50 h-éipinn btím, 
zo t)o ^lam T\at btnn t)0 6fnnpinn péin at) bpd$ait>« 



17. The poet here eddiesses himself to the great cascade, now called 
O* Sullivan's, which dashes into the lake heneath, even when no storm is laging, 
with an awe-inspiring sound. 
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Thou wave below, whicli dashest from such a height, 
The senses of my head are overpowered with thy bellowing, 
"Were help to come again to fair Erin, 
20 I would thrust thy discordant clamour down thy throat. 



so txiNca aoDhasúiN uí Rachaille. [rai. 



vm. 

5aillNCÍN bRÚN. 

t)o leacnaig an ciaó Omcpaó pd m' f ean-époi6e t)<3p 
lapt)-caift>iolnant)iabaliafa6caab-peapannÓuiTin6u5aiTin; 
S^amall aip Jpian lapcaip Otíp éeapcap píojaéc itluThan 
ptí t)eapa Óam cpiall piarii opc, a óailincín bptjn. 

Caipiol gan éliap, piailceaé, nd inapdpaióe aip t)-cí3ip, 
Ip beanna bpuij ópiam ciapéuillce That>paoib tíipg', . 
6alla jan cpian cpiaca bo riiacaib pí§ TTluihaTi 
pd t)eapa bam cpiall piam opc, a óailmcín bpún. 

t)'aipcpi5 piaó an pialópuic t>o 6lea6caiJ pf aip t)-ct5ip, 
10 ó neat)ai J an piac lapaóca a n-Damjean-éoill Rúip ; 
Sea6nait) lapg 5pian-c-ppuic ip caipe caom cium 
pd t>eapa 6am cpiall piam opc a óailincín bpun. 



Vin. — The subject of this pathetic, if bitter poem, was Sir Valentine Brown, 
the fifth baronet of that name and the third Viscount Kenmare. He was bom 
in 1695. During his youth he was an outlaw owing to the attainder of his 
father. In November, 1720, he married Honora Butler of Kilcash, in the County 
of Tippeniry, who died of smallpox in 1730. He married secondly Mary, daughter 
of Maurice Fitzgerald, Esq., of Castle Isbin, in the County of Cork, the relict of 
Justin, fifth Earl of Fingall. He died on the 30th of June, 1736. See Archdall's 
•* Lodge,^' vol. vii., p. 57. 

From numerous allusions throughout his works, both prose and verse, it is 
obvious that our poet cherished a peculiar affection for the Brown family. Indeed 
some of his prose satires seem to have been inspired by his indignation at their 
having been made outlaws while their lands became the prey of adventurers. We 
do not know what request of his was refused by Brown which called forth these 
bitter verses. That he was in his old age whrn they were composed is certain from 
internal evidence. It is also certain that they cannot have been written later than 
1734, for in that year the Earl of Clancarty died at Prals-Hoff in the territory 
of Hamburg. It is difficult to exaggerate the pathos of this poem. The poet 
represents himself as weeping in his old age for the banished nobles of the Gael, 
and in his need turning to one of the usurpers by whom he is repelled. 
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VIIL 
VALENTINE BROWN. 

A distressing sorrow has spread over my old hardened heart 
Since the foreign demons have come amongst us in the land of 

Conn, 
A cloud upon the sun of the west to whom the kingship of 

Munster was due ; 
It is this which has caused me ever to have recourse to thee, 

Valentine Brown. 

First, Cashel without society, guest-house, or horsemen. 
And the turrets of Brian's mansion black-flooded with otters, 
Ealla without a third of the chiefs descended from the kings of 

Munster ; 
It is this which has made me ever to have recourse to thee, 

Valentine Brown. 

The wild deer has lost the noble shape that was her wont before, 
1 o Since the foreign raven nestled in the thick wood of Ross ; 

The fishes shun the sun-lit stream and the calm, delightful rivulet; 
It is this that has caused me ever to have recourse to thee, 
Valentine Brown. 



I. cioó. Disease in general, and the names of diseases in particular, are 
often used figuratively to denote sorrow, distress, or anguish, cioó is a 
feeling of smothering on the chest caused by cold, and its application here to 
sorrow, that, as it M'ere, spreads over the heart, is singularly apt. Jh, t)t5p : 
hardened, aenseless, passionless from age, as the trunk of an old tree may be 
(^led t>úp. 6. The full expression is t)0 rhobpaoib ; the 

preposition is omitted, leaving the aspiration, ó could not be the preposition 
here. lb. tSirs*, for uipje, to suit the metre. 

7. ColUi. The district of Kalla, or Duhallow, had a great many minor 
chieftains under the clan system. Core was the first king of Cashel. 

10. lapooca : MS. lapaócaó, but metre requires the 6 elided. lb. piaó : 
M pia6aó, but which does not read well with neaOaiS* 



82 DúNca aot)ha5(3i>^ uí RachaiLLe. [rra. 

t)aipinif ciap lapla ní'l aice 'on éloinn tjip, 
a iiambups, mo 6ia6 ! lapla na peabac píoóaó pújaé ; 
Seanapop5 liac 05 úian-Jol pé óeaócap t)íob ptjt) 
pd beapa 6am cpiall piarh opc a óailmcín bpún. 

Cldih no n-ealcan ineapa f ndihap pe gaoié 
map lúipeaé t)ealb caic aip ptípaó ppaoig, 
t)iíjlcait) ceacpo a laóca éál bd laoij, 
20 ó piubail píop 6ail a 5-ceapc na 5-Cdpéa6 5-caoin. 

t)o pcitípoig Pan a beapca a n-dipbe cpío6, 
G5 cntjc cdp Jaib an TTlapp bo btípaig pmn ; 
TTldpslam aiéig Jeappaó Itín an cpíp, 
Q5 bpúSaÓ na mapb cpapna 6 pdil 50 pínn. 



13. Oaipinif Í5 Valentia Island ; Domlmall MacCarthy More was made Earl 
of Clancare and Baron of Yalcntiabj Elizabeth; the poet laments that a MacCarthy 
DO longer holds the title. 

14. iiambups : see XLVII. 16, note. 17-18. glqim in M. I read 
cltim in 17, which suits the metre, and lúipeaó in 18 should <be understood to 
mean * covering ' or * fur.' 

20. Sir Valentine Brown rendered some services to the Elizabethan govern- 
ment in connexion with the surveying of escheated lands, for which he was 
rewarded with ''all those mauois, castles, lordships, lands, and hereditaments 
whatever, in the counties of Cosnuiiiige and Oiiaght O'Donoghue, in the counties 
of Desmond, Kerry, and Cork, late or sometime being in the possession of Teige 
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Dairinis in the west — ^it has no lord of the noble race ; 
Woe is me ! in Hamburg is the lord of the gentle, merry heroes ; 
Aged, grey-browed eyes, bitterly weeping for each of these, 
Have caused me ever to have recourse to thee, Valentine Brown. 

The feathers of the swift flocks that fly adown the wind 
Like the wretched fur of a cat on a waste of heather; 
Cattle refuse to yield their milk to their calves 
20 Since Valentine usurped the rights of the noble MacCarthy. 

Pan directed his eyes high over the lands, 

Wondering whither the Mars had gone whose departure brought 

us to death; 
Dwarfish churls ply the sword of the three fates. 
Hacking the dead crosswise from head to foot. 



macDermod macCormac, and Eorie O'Donoghue More." Jb, For ft of i>a\\ 
M has an Hail. 22. There con be no doubt that the Mars is the 

Pretender, so "TTla-pr gan banna," VI. 5. t)0 bdrais finn = t)o cuip pmn 
6uni bdif , or rather t>o léig búinn bdp O'^ajdil. 

23. Tiie MSS. practic ')y all agree as to the text. One MS. in the Royal 
Irish Academy has muipslit) 01615 gapad Idn an cptp, but none other that I 
haye seen aspirates the 5 of ^eappab ; for an cptp : ef. XVIII. 40— 
te comaóca t>paoi6eaóca an cptp ban dppa, 

Idn B lann (?). The oiti^ aUuded to are» no doubt, men of the stamp of CnmÍA 
and Griffin : see Introd. 



voiL. ni. 



t)dNca aoDíiasíím uí RachaiLLe. [n. 



IX. 

NuaiR DO óum NQ íi.emici5 easbos óORcaige 
zxm LeoR. 

ITIo bp6Ti ! Tno ihiUeaÓ onoip mo leun le lua6 ! 
Qn f3e6l suipc óluiTnm cu^ me Déapac, buaipc; 
ITlo pjóip t)0 pguip, too bpip ino péan, mo f uan, 
eóin too óup cap inijip oip éi^ion uainn. 

ITlo pcóp, ino éiptoe pu5 a n-éinpeoóc uaiin 
ITlo 6óip, ino óiOTi, TOO óuito too'n 6léip jan ópuap ; 
Níop leóp leip pinn gan ppuc na péile puaip ; 
Cap b66Tia a TObpuito 6 cuipeaó é TOonuap ! 



IX. — Jolin Baptist Sleyne was appointed Bishop of Coik on tbe 13th April, 
1693. In 1694 he was put in charge of Clo]fne also. He was then 55 jean of 
age, and was well known in Bome as a Professor of Moral Theology in the College 
of the Propaganda. In the list of unrolled parish priests of the year 1704 he is 
mentioned as an ordaining bishop up to the year 1693. In that year he was taken 
prisoner at Cork. On the 27th March, 1 703, he wrote a letter, in French, to Cardinal 
de Giamsone from which we translate a few extracts : — ** God at last permitted thai 
I should he taken prisoner in my episcopal city, where I remained in this state for 
five years, being the most part of the time in bed ; until, at the close of last month, 
the mayor and aldermen of Cork made me rise up from my bed by means of a troop 
of soldiers, who, without having regard either to my advanced age, or to the state 
to which frequent pains of gout and gravel have reduced me, carried me off in the 
sight of all the people in a little boat which landed me a few days ago a league 
from Lisbon, where I had the consolation of being immediately visited by the 
French Ambassador, who, as a worthy minister of so great and so pious a monarch, 
has offered me his lodgings and everything that he could do to aid me." Translated 
from Spicilegium Ossoriense^ vol. ii., p. 369. The Nuncio in Lisbon, writing on the 
24th of April, 1703, about this new arrival, says: — *< Notwithstanding the Act of 
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WHEN THE BISHOP OF CORK WAS SENT OVER THE SEA ^^^'^ 

BY THE HERETICS. *{ / ? .^ 

My grief, my undoing now, my anguish to be related ! 

The bitter tidings I bear bas made me tearful and troubled, 

It bas upset my mind, it bas shattered my happiness and my 

rest, 
The sending of John across the main from us by force. 

My store, my treasure, he has taken from me all at once, 

My justice, my affection, my favourite among the clergy without 

harshness. 
He was not content that I should lack the stream of refreshing 

generosity; 
Since he is put in bondage beyond the main, woe is me ! 



Parliament banishing all the Prelates and the Religious from that kingdom, he would 
not abandon the flock entrusted to him ; for which reason he was thrown Into 
prison, and kept there many years in such rigorous confinement that he was not 
permitted to conyerse with any one. Nevertheless some Catholics found meana to 
penetrate into his cell, and he exercised his sacred ministry as best he could. The 
Protestant ministers being enraged at this, compelled him, so to say^ to embark 
naked, on a sudden, in a little vessel that was sailing for Portugal.*' — lb» 

The Sovereign Pontiff, in a letter, t» forma breris, to the King of Portugal, on 
behalf of the Irish Catholics, dated September, 1709, makes honourable mention of 
Br. Sleyne. Dr. Sleyne died at the convent of Buon Successo, February 16th, 1712. 

The departure of Dr. Sleyne in a little boat from Cork is the subject of the 
above lyric as well as that by Hac Cartain (L). 



7. puQip «pUQipe, * refreshing.' Perhaps na f éile pump s * the hospitality 
ichieh he had got^ that is, with which he was endowed. Perhaps for p inn we 
should read pin. 

8. The last line stands by itself (F), « Alas, that he was sent across the sea into 
captivity." 

]>2 



86 OdNua aot)ha5íím uí RachailLe. [x. 



X. 

OH pile a s-caisLedN (m cóóam. 

X}o f lubal Tnipe an TÍlufhom ihín, 
'86 óúmne an t)oipe 50 t)ún na T^foS, 
TTlo óuiha níop bpipeaó céap ptjjaó pínn 
50 peiq»mc bpuig Caió; an t)úna. 

t)o iheapap am* ai5ne ip póp am* ópoiúe, 
Qn mapb ba ihapb 5up beó bo bf, 
Q5 capbap macpa peóil ip píon, 
punch X>á óaiciOTh ip bpanba. 

peóil bo beopaib ip éanla 6n l)-ciJÍnn 
10 Ceólca, ip cancam, ip cpaop na bije ; 

Rópba blapt)a, ip céip jan ciTheal, 
Conaipc ip 5a6aip ip aihpcpaó. 

t)pon5 05 imceaéc, ip bpong 05 ciSeaóc, 
Ip bpong 05 pacGipeaéc btíinn 50 bínn, 
l)pon5 aip ppallmaib úpa 05 5ui6e, 

'8 05 leajab na b-plaiceap 50 ceannpo. 



X. — Castle Tochar belonged to a branch of the Iklac Carthy family renowned 
for their hospitality. The Tadhg an Duna mentioned in this poem was the second 
of that name. He died in 1696, and was lamented in ferrid strains by O'Rahilly's 
satirist, Domhnall na Tuille. O'Babilly must hare been young when Tadhg an 
Duna died, but probably was a frequent visitor to the Castles of Toghar and Dun- 
man way, as he seems to have resided in his youth, for some time at least, in Iveleary, 
which adjoins tho territory once owned by the ^lac Carthys of Gleann an Chroim. 
The plot of this little poem is as beautiful as its descriptions are fresh. Tadhg 
an Duna was no more; strangers were holding sway in his mansion when 
the poet visited the old haunt. Yet so lavish is the board, so many visitors come 
and go, so varied are the amusements, that he thinks old Tadhg is again alive amid 
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2L 

THE POET AT CAISLEAN AS TOCHAIB. 

I haye trayersed fair Munster, 
And from the comer of Deny to Dun na Eiogh 
My grief was not checked, merry though I was, 
Till I beheld the mansion of Tadhg an Duna. 

I thought within my soul and eke within my heart 
That the dead, who had died, was aliye, 
Amidst the carouse of the youths with meat and wine, 
Where punch was drunk, and brandy. 

Meat on spits, and wild fowl from the ocean; 
10 Music and song, and drinking bouts; 

Delicious roast meat and spotless honey, 
Hounds and dogs and baying. 

A company going, and a company coming, 
And a company entertaining us melodiously, 
And a company praying on the cold flags, 
And meekly melting the heayens. 



his leTellera as of yore. But the mysteiy is explained. It is Warner who hat 
taken the place of the generous chieftain. For a very interesting account of Tadhg 
an Duna, and of Gleann an Chroim, see ** The Mac Carthys of Gleannan Chroinit'* 
by Daniel Mac Cazthy Glas. See also Introduction to XXXYIII. 



1. The more usual form of ace. is TTluTÍia. The MSS. have f o after ihfn, 
and the next line begins with Cúinne. 

2. Perhaps the comer of Ireland in which Derry is situated is meant. DtSn 
no Xl\oi, perhaps Tara. 

6.bafhapl^. HSS. t>o mapb. ii. MS. ciThall. 12. MS.cio^aoc 



38 XXínca aoX)hG'5(3im uí RachailLe. [x. 

Mó 50 b-puapap panap 6 aon t)on 6úipc, 
5up b'í Wamer ceannapaó péim jlan pujao, 
l)o bí pan m-baile Jeal aopda 6l(íniuil, 
20 piaié nap b-pann poirii Óeopuibe. 

*8é t)ia bo épuéuij an paogal pldn, 
Ip éu5 pial a n-ionat) an péil puaip bdp, 
Q5 piap aip Tiiuipip, aip éléip, aip Ódiih, 
Cupab naó pallpa, móp-époibe. 
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Until one of the mansion gave me to Imow 

That it was Warner, the affectionate, the mild, the pure, the 

joyous, 
Who was in this bright, ancient, famous dwelling, 
20 A chieftain not weak in hospitality to strangers. 

It is Ood who has created the whole world, 
And given us one generous man for another that has died, 
Who bestows upon families, scholars, and bards, 
A champion not false, and great of heart. 



tmSiico aooha^sifi uí JtGx±(r.lle. 



XL 

XTpiim^n ua ooinicuoa oti gLecniNa 

pdilce If oa'ciD 6 6naoici5 céoo 
Do Mdc no feo5cc ncxc fpol méin, 
Ó dicpecb 803701» If cmnce oaop, 

50 h-dpaf pieor5a no feang-ban. 

Coni^ioí6 cupaco, cpd ibceoc, cooii», 
piai6 mop Of^op a m-beopnain 5oo$aily 
lleopc cpeun, foilbip, fdfoa, féiih. 
If cuon no banbo cd Idn lo^ 

8tJil If jltJife 'nd Dpúcc aip peóp, 
10 Úip no cpainne asup pionn-ooip ihóp. 

If cltj Dd éine 'fon 1 hum am 50 oeó, 
Qn PluBiiix dpo HOC cpannoa. 

tooó meap ^peonco, glan, t>tpea6, pial, 
X}o fipéim no pieapga 'p Do pfol no b-piann, 
Céile gaipge, peap pfonca piap, 
pinnSm 5poi6e mac OoninaiU. 



Xh — Tinneen O'Donogbue was son of the O'Dono^hue Dubh of the Glen, and 
WM fts object of ÓTcaA and terror to the settlers. Colonel Hedges initea, in 1714, 
that he was the man they most feared in Kerry. He appears to be the person who 
flgures as Finneen Beg in the corre<^pon(lencc with tbe Castle officials of the period. 
It is curious to note from what different points of riew our poet and a man like 
Colonel Hedges estimate his character. Any one who studies the records of those 
tfOttbled times will see how justly the poet describes Finneen when he calls him the 
•tsy of his country and the shelter of the bards. Miss Hickson thinks that Finneen 
iftenrards joined the Iiish Brigade in the French service. See in " Old Eeiiy 
Becords/' toL ii., the chapter entitled '* Kerry in the Eighteenth Century." 
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XI. 

TO FINNEEN O'DONOGHUE OF THE GLEW. 

One and forty welcomes from a hundred droids 
To the flower of warriors, of mein not lowly. 
From the home of the niggardly, guilty SazonB, 

To the dwelling of the Flesk, of the slender women. 

A stag, valiant, devout, gentle, 

A chieftain like Osgar in the gap of danger, 

A power, hrave, pleasant, peaceful, mild, 

And a haven to Banba, who is very weak. 

An eye more sparkling than the dew upon the grass, 
lo Mould of the world, and a fair, great oak, 
An honour to his race in Munster for ever 
Is the high Phoenix, not shrivelled. 

A warrior, nimble, shapely, pure, honourable, hospitable, 
Of the root-stock of the Flesk, and of the seed of the Fianna, 
Wedded to heroism, a man who distributes win<^ 
Is the valorous Finneen, son of Domhnall. 



5. coinf^ia6, lit. * hound stag.* coin has an intensitiye sense, as in cona- 
Ibial^al ; caippi^iaó would give assonance. 

8. For lán-la5, perhaps lom-las, or ponn lo^ should be read. 

10. tSip I have translated ' mould,' hut the meaning seems doubtful. Some 
MSS. have tip. The word has a host of meanings. Perhaps ' the sun of the 
universe * is the proper translation. 

12. Phoniz has no very particular meaning, the idea is ' a paragon of per- 
fection,' 'aomething unique.' 
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Uapal t)'aibi5 ó píjéib é, 
Uan x\a pcabac 6n Inp o an laoó, 
Ip buan-éeap copnaiih t)á cíp 50 qieun 
20 Qn pfS-jpeap uaibpeoó ceannpa. 

Qon bop capmuin b'éijpib Óuínn, 
Cpaob bab paciiiap 6 Léan4o6 Imn, 
"Réilceann t)'aibi5 t)'puil éibip pirxm ; 
pdilce Uí Óealla t)on í)lant)a. 



17. t>*Qibi5, lit. * ripened'; that is, spruDg from, and came to maturity 
tf, ** t)'aibi5 im' 6aob-f a cp6im agup cneat)," which ripened in my side a 
smarting and a sigh.— *< Arachtach Sean.*' 

18. on Inpe, the name of the place where O'Donoghue lived at Glenflesk. 
21. Óutnn. MS. oaom, hut this is also the reading of M in VIII. 2, where 

A has Óuinn, hoth words are pronounced alike. 
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A noble is he who ripened from kings ; 
Lamb amongst the warriors from Inch is the hero; 
A lasting head of defence for his country with bravery 
20 Is the princely man, proud and gentle. 

The only bush of refuge left to the bards of Conn/ 
A prosperous branch amongst us from Lough Lein, 
A star that ripened from the blood of Eibhear Eionn ; 
O'Kelly's welcome to the young scion. 



22. The O'Douogbues of Glenflesk were a branch of the O'Donoghues of 
Lough Lein. The latter drove the O'CarroUs from around Lough Lein, and 
settled there, giving the di&tiict the name of Eoghanaeht Locha Lein, and after- 
wards Eoghanacht Ui Dhonnchadha. 

24. Ut Óeallo ; the allusion is obscure. A poem by O'Brudar opens with 
this phrase. 
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XIL 
am 5(18 CRÍR óloiNMe Caiós uí óróimín. 

t)o Jéip an "Rdié iflóp, t)0 paoba6 a peól, 
l)o leuna6 a peun pin, Do pléapg C15 an bpóin ; 

X)o léip-6uipea6 ceó naé léip Dam an póo 

Qip a h-aol-bpo5 Oo b' péile, cdp leunmap an p ^eóL 

t)o béiTn-p5piopa6 póp le cpeun-éuile móp 
Q 5péicpe, 'pa peuDaib, 'pci caola6, 'pa ceól, 

t)o léim-pió an pmól lona h-éaDan Dd Dójaó 
a caoih-óuilce baopa 'p a paop-6oipn óip. 

Ip ciaó juipc ip qieijit), ip pian-Juin gan lei Jeap, 
10 Ip t)ian-6pea6 'pan lapcap ip piabpup Dub cemn ; 
THian Joil gan meióip, cliab-éuippe co^óim 
éiblín a 5-cpé éille, Diapmuid, ip Caój. 

a Dia b'puilmj cpeióill ip pian-loc an Daill 
X)oX>* niaTh-bpo5 ^^^^ piapaig an cpiap po pó $peini ; 

Ciallpab 50 paióbip bd b-pial-acaip saióim, 
50 b-piabpaib pé pléa6ca6 Dod' Óia-coil aD* paóapo. 



XII.— In the O'Curry Catalogue of the R.I.A. MSS. the children lamented in 
this most beautiful elegy are said to belong to Timothy Cronin, whereas in the 
Catalogue of the British Museum MSS., where it is stated that they were drowned, 
Patrick is the name given. There is a copy of the poem in vol. 69 of the Renehan 
MSS., Maynooth. In the '* Book of Claims" on forfeited estates entered on or 
before the 10th of August, 1701, we have the following entry :— " ^o. 2215, Darby 
Cronine claims a term for three lives, two in being, on Kaghmore Shimmogh 
(shoi^id be Shinnagh) and Mills, and four (illegible) of Clonntyny, by lease dated 
20th October, 1675. Witnesses, Edward Daniel, Connell O'Leary, and another. 
Forfeiting proprietor Nicholas Browne alias Lord Kenmare." Copied from " Old 
Eeny Kecords," vol. i., p. 225. For references made by Colonel Hedges to the 
Cronins in his correspondence with Dublin Castle, see Introduction. 

6. peuDaib, dat. for nom, lb. caolac, MS. caolla6, ** the roof wattling 
of a house under the thatch " (see Stokes* Lismort lives, index, p. 387) : what 
corresponds to the ribs of a man. Hence 'the breast' of a man: e/. tyu 
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XIL 

ON THE DEATH OF TADHG O'CRONIN'S THREE 
CHILDREN. 

Rathmore moaned, her sails were rent. 

Her prosperity was maimed, the house of sorrow burst ; 
A fog fell so thickly that I cannot see the sward, 

On her lime- white mansion, the most hospitable — ^sore affliction 
is the tidings. 

Moreover, violently snatched away by a strong, great flood 
Are her prizes, her jewels, her roof -tree, her music ; 

A spark leaped up unto her forehead, burning her 
And her beautiful, precious coverlets, and her noble goblets of 
gold. 

It is bitter sorrow and torture, it is painful wounding without 
cure, 
10 It is a sore calamity in the west, it is a black, sickly fever, 
It is a longing to weep, without mirth, it is a flt of heart- 
sickness, — 
That Eileen is in the clay of the churchyard, and Diarmuid 
and Tadhg. 

Lord, who didst suffer death and the signal insult of the blind,. 
Conduct to Thy mansion of brightness the three who are in 
bondage ; 
A store of wisdom I beseech for their hospitable father, 

That he may be able to bow down in Thy sight before Thy 
Divine Will. 



Ti^ealaTiTiaib ptp-Oflfe 'f t)d 5-caolaó tip, XXII. 222. It also means rods 
or vattles, apart from their connexion with roofing : see II. 42, and XXVI. 87. 

13. cpeí6il. O'K. gives cpei&il bdif, 'the knell of death.' lb. pian 
loc: e/. j\a pian-bapc peólca, XV. 40, and pian up6aip, Blaithfleasg, p. 25. 

15. cioUpaO, from ciall, like pulpaft, from puil. 2b, p Qi65ip must he 
pronounced pai&ip, one syllable; 5ai&iTn, for guibim. 
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Cpf f>6apla gan ciiheal baó péiih-oilce r^ije, 

Cpf péi6-óoiTiniol 5péine cpf aon-Japba a Tijnfoifi, 
Cpt t)éapa ndp ólaoin, níop b'aopiiiap a n-aoip, 
20 Cpt péilceann a b-cp6ice 'p a m-bpéiépé gan f^uimp. 

Cpt ceut)a ba6 bínn, cpí cpéaéca *i*qtí ctp, 
Cpf Tiaori>4einb naoihca, cuj jeup-feapc t)0 Ópíopc; 

a t)-cpí m-beul, a t)-cpf 5-cpoi6e, a t)-cpí paop-6opp pd Ifog, 
Q t)-cpt Ti-eut)an baó Jlégeal 05 baolaib, ip t)í6. 

Cpf píontjip ba6 6aoin, cpí coltiip jan baoip, 
Cpí ppíoih-ubla cpaoib úip baó pijeamail a t)-cíí;eap; 

Cpt píonTi-ctJip an cije, náp épíon-óitJlca jnaoi, 
Q t)-cpt plÍTn-6om a mfon-JptJio 00 lion t>ubaó mo 6poi6e. 

Cpí t)tc liom a n-t)íé, cpt caoi otjip mo 6aoi, 
30 Cpí QOin-f^óit) an naoirh-tiipt), cpí clí cúmpa bí; 
Ip gup P5píob 6u5at) t)on 61U cpí gna^i mtjince jpínn, 
Q RíJ, pcitjip Dot)' píj-óúipc an t)íp (jo 'pan c-aoin. 



18. péió-coinniol : MS. pé-6omniol. Ib» aon-$aft>a: ^. aon-geal; 
alflo a Ti-aoni-6uil5 snac, XVI. 

21. cpéa6ca means * cuttings, ravines, deep valleys' : cf. — 

**Cpéa6ca an calaim 05 ppeajaipc 'r 05 pósaipc."— XXII. 8. 

It seems improbable, from the context, that cpéaóca has the meaning 'wounds,' 
here. 

31. P5ptob, MS. pspiob, hut cf. «beiomeos pSP^obao liom." 
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Three stainless pearls, three of mild, polished manners. 

Three calm candles of the sun, three most skilful in action, 
Three ears of com, Tnthout bending, who were not old in years, 
20 Three stars in virtues and words without pride* 

Three melodious strings, three glens in the earth, 

Three sainted, holy children who fondly loved Christ, 
Their three mouths, their three hearts, their three noble bodies 
beneath a stone, 
Their three lair, bright foreheads the prey of chafers — it is 
ruin! 

Three fair vines three doves without foUy, 
Three prime apples from a fresh bough, that were royal in 
their dwelling. 
Three fair turrets of the house, three with faces not old, nor 
forbidding ; 
Their three slender waists, their smooth cheeks, have filled 
my heart with sorrow. 

A triple loss their loss to me ; a triple lamentation the cause of 

my weeping — 
30 The three sole standing grounds of the sacred clergy, three 

sweet live breasts ; 
And since they have passed to Thee, to the grave — ^the three of 

refined and cheerful aspect — 
King, direct them to Thy royal mansion — ^those two and the one. 
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xni. 
TnaRbNQ éeaSúiN 5rúin. 

Cdp5 cpé a 5-caiéit) t)eapca t)e6pa, 
pdé cpé a b-peacaio cpanna ip cóp-6nuic, 
Cdp cpé a 5-cpeaéait> placa ip mópóa, 
Seo^dn mac 6ail a b-peapc aip peoéa6. 

a bdip, po Theallaip leac dp lóópann, 
pdl dp n-apbap áp m-bailce 'p dp t)-c6ppaih, 
5dpt)a ap t)-cea6 dp m-ban 'p dp m-bólaóc, 
típ P5dé poiih pgeanaib peanca póipne. 

Úp f giaé bin ájí píj ip á\\ p6-pla. ., 
10 dp 5-clo5at> cpuaib 50 buan óum coihpaic, 

típ ngpian jeinipe, dp poillpe, dp locpann, 
dp 5-cpann bajaip, dp o-caicnioih, dp ngldipe. 

dp t)-ctjp bain^ion pia naihaib, dp 5-cp66a6c 
dp 5-ciall, dp paóapc, dp b-peibm, dp inópéion, 
dp nsnaoi 'p dp méin, dp 115116 'p dp pógacap, 
dp m-bdt), dp m-bapc, dp maipo ip dp Tii-be6óa6c. 

dp n-Opgap ceann, dp labapca, á\i nslópca, 
dp Phoenix Tnullai5, dp 5-cupaó ip dp 5-comcpoTn, 
típ n-apm a n-aTn peapaim le póplucc, 
20 dp Caepap cpeun, dp péilceann eóluip. 



XIII. — For remarks on this poem see Introduction. There are two copies 
among the Murphy MSS., but only one gives the whole poem ; the other omita 
several stanzas in the middle; one copy in the B.I. A. omits the same stanzas. In 
the heading of a R.I. A. copy it is stated incorrectly that John Drown was the 
grandfather of (the then) Lord Kcnmare. Captain John Brown of Ardagh, the 
subject of this elegy, died without issue August loth, 1706 ; thus we have fixed 
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XIII. 

ELEGY ON JOHN BROWN, d. '^^^ ^ '7'<- 

News througli which eyes stream forth tears, 
The reason why trees and stately hills bend down, 
A trouble through which mightiest chiefs tremble, 
Is that John, son of Yalentine, is mouldering in a tomb. 

death, thou hast enticed away with thee our torchlight^ 
The fence of our harvests, of our homes, of our wakes, 
The guard of our houses, of our women, of our kine, 
Our protection against the flaying knives of brigand bands. 

Our shield of safety, our prince, our high chieftain, 
I o Our steel helmet cndaring for the fight, 
Our winter's sun, our light, our torch, 
Our staff to threaten, our darling, our glory, 

Our strong tower against the foe, our valour. 
Our reason, our sight, our strengtli, our great love» 
Our visage, our mien, our comeliness, our delight. 
Our boat, our ship, our beauty, our vigour, 

Our stout Osgar, our speech, our voice. 
Our Phoenix of the mountain top, our champion, our justice, 
Our weapon when we have to stand against vast troops, 
20 Our strong Caesar, our guiding star. 

accurately the date of this poem. He had for a loDg time acted as agent on the 
Eenmare Estate. 



4. mac 6ail. Jobn Brown was son of Sir Valentine Brown, second baronet 
of that name. lb., pe6ca6; HS., peoóamc. 

6. M t>-copoiTÍ). A t>-coippib. 

18. Phoenix. One MS. op ppeine (« ap b-peinni6), 'our champion.* 
It is doubtful whether a particular ** muUach" is meant. 

VOL. m. V 
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TTlo nuap an cfp pd pjtop ao' óeóij-pe, 
1p 10D 5011 cpiaé a6c Oia no slóipe, 
dp 5-coillce od ptop-p5piop le poppa, 
Ip taijTii5 a5 blai6pi$ *na n't)óippi5. 

Qcd VDa^omte 50 pmgil jan nócap, 
Cd CiU Qipne cdpitiap Oeópaó, 
t)d 6ao5 TTlamse pé Jallaib ^an ceópa, 
Sliab Luaópa a nsuaipeoéc Od pógpaó. 

On uaip t)0 pic an ihuip cap cópcap, 
30 '8 an can 00 bpip L06 S^'P P<i ihóincib, 

Qip Jéim an Ruip bo ópié an 66156, 
Cpéiifipe poiiii a bul aip peóóaó. 

t)o pie pealca 6n ppéip aip Gojanaec, 
Qip PhoBbus bo éuic éiclipp ceó 6uib, 
X)o bf an pae 'p^^i c-ao6ap 50 bp nat, 
Ip Léan-loó 05 jéiinpeaó 50 cóippeaé. 

t)o bí an Laoi t>á éaoi, baó óóip 01, 
Ip t)dn baoi na laocpaó póipnipc, 
t)dn t)aJÓa 50 Oííbaé cpea6ac beópaé, 
40 Ip t)t3n Qonpip 50 cpéaócaé cóippeaó. 

Qn ^uaipeaóc po aip Cuarhain 00 bpeói^ me, 
'8 an buaiópeam po aip Óluan na n-65-bpeic, 
buaibpeaih ip t)uaipceap od fió^aipc, 
t)d éilioih 5up pgéig pt3b bd b-pópaib. 



32. This line occurs again, with a little change, XXXIV. 24. 

23. A special stipulation, about the woods, was made at the sale of Brown's 
estate to AsgUl. They were to be handed oyer to the purchaser. The woods, it is 
said, were destroyed to the value of £20,000 : see Introd. 

24. l/a)$ni5 : Leinstermen, or Palemen. Jb,, 05 blai6pi$. M a 
in«blia6na, which disturbs the metre, and gives but indifferent 
bloi6peaó s blaOpaó, * braying, roaring.' 
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Alas ! the land is wearied at th j loss ! 

Its people without a lord, save the God of glory ! 

Our woods are being destroyed by violence, 

And Leinstennen clamouring at our people's doors. 

Magonihy is helpless, without a spouse ; 

Eillamey is querulous and tearful ; 

On either side of the Maine the foreigners hold boundless sway 

And Sliabh Luachra is in trouble proclaiming his death. 

When the sea rushed beyond its bounds, 
30 And what time Lough Gur overflowed into the moorlands, 
At the roar of Eoss the province shook, 
A short space ere he went unto decay. 

Stars from heaven fell on the Eoghanacht, 
And an eclipse of black mist fell on Phoebus, 
The moon and the air were in grief, 
And Lough Lein moaned sorrowfully. 

The Lee bewailed him, it was just she should, 
And Bunboy, of the mighty heroes ; 
And Dundaghdha was sad, oppressed, and tearful ; 
40 And Dun Aonfhir, wounded, and sorrowful. 

This trouble that has seized on Thomond has oppressed me, 
And this distress on Cluain of the new-births — 
Distress and grief proclaiming his death, 
And claiming that he sprang from their stock. 



35. nóóap, the MS. speUing. The first syllable must be an o-sotind. 
33. The Eoghanacht meant is Eoghanacht O'Donoghue : see XI. 22, note. 
37. ba& 66i]i t>i, because of his mother, who was péapla an taoi, 108, in/ra, 

42. Cluan, probably Clonmeen, the home of the O'Callaghans. 

43. A has buQipeam 50 Oeopa^ 05 posaipc ; the whole stansa is unsettled 
intheMSS. 

e2 
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a m-bun Raice oo éaipotl an riióp-p50il, 
Q m-btin "Rojaip hat cpom a nseónca, 
5-Cnoc dine t)*típt)ai5 mop Jol, 
Ip cd Cnoc bpéannam cpaoéca a n-t)eopai5. 

Ni h-é an 50I po ip t)0i6ce bpeóij tne, 

50 Q6c 50I na pmne bi 0500 mop nóóop, 

50I na 5ile lép pnaiómeaó 30 h-65 cu 

t)'iiuil an t)it3ic, Od épú, ip t)d 6oiii5iip. 

50I an Ópí3nai5 oon^ancaig, 6póóa, 
Qcd a Lont)uin pé 6ub-pma6c póipne, 
50I a óloinne — edit) uile 50 bpónaé, 
Ip t)ian-Jol TTIdible ip cpdióce t)e6pa6. 

• 
50I na t)puin5e lép h-oileaó cu at)' 6156, 
t)o ppéiih na pijce baó óumapaé cpóóa, 
Laoópa baó laoóup a n-sleó-bp^it), 
60 X)o ploaccGib Óéin puaip péim t)d 66156. 

Q óoifibalcG cléib no paop-plaió mópóc, 
Na Laojaipeaó t)0 bí 05 éipmn p6pt)a, 
Ip na n-t)péaTn t>o ppéirh-plioéc Gosain 
t)dp bual séiUeaÓ an c-Sléibe *pan Cócaip. 

Liaóc a gaolca, ip céim a 5-c6iThpeam, 
Oo spian c-pliocc éibip, Néill ip Co^ain, 
Ip nd paib aon t)0 péi;cib pót)la, 
gan a Jaol jan béim pd 66 leip. 



45. M Tnop-561. Ib.f bun Haice : properly, bun Cpabpai Je. 

46. M a 5-Cluan SaThpat)a b'apbuig geóince. 

47. Cnoc 'Qme, Knockany, in county Limerick. 

48. Cnoc bpeannain, Brandon Mountain, in Kerry. 

50-2. His wife was Joan, sister of Pierce, the sixth Lord Cahir, a near relatÍTB 
of the Duke of Ormond. 

53. an 6pt!inai5. Nicholas, second Lord Kenmare, who was banished for 
his adherence to James IL He died at Brussels, in April, 1720. 
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At Banratty a vast multitude assembled; 
At Bun Eoghair heavy were their cries ; 
At Knockaney a loud wailing arose ; 
And Cnoc Breannain is subdued with tears. 

It is not this weeping that has oppressed me most painfully, 
50 But the weeping of the fair one whom thou hadst to wife, 

The weeping of the bright one to whom thou wert united in 

thy youth, 
Of the blood of the Duke, of his race, and of his kinsfolk ; 

The weeping of Brown, the helpful, the valiant. 

Who is in London under the dire yoke of a horde ; 

The weeping of his children — they are all sorrowful-^ 

And the strong weeping of Mabel, who is troubled and tearful ; 

The weeping of those with whom thou wert fostered in thy 

youth, 
Of the root-stock of the kings, who were able and valiant — 
Heroes who showed heroism in the stress of battle, 
60 Of the progeny of Cian, who obtained sway for his province. 

Beloved foster-brother of the great, noble chieftains — 

The O'Learys who were wedded to Erin, 

And the chieftains of the root-stock of Eoghan, 

Who held hereditary sway over the Sliabh and the Tochar. 

So many are his kinsmen, it is hard to tell them. 
Of the radiant race of Eibhear, Niall, and Eoghan ; 
Nor was there one of the kings of Podia 
Who is not doubly akin to him without blemish. 



56. nidible ; who Mabel was, I have been unable to find out. 

60. Céin, Cian was the third son of OUoU Oluim. 

63-4. For Tochar, see X. ; for Sliabh, r/. XXXV. 47. 

68. M gon a gol son 5éim pu 6op leip, which must be corrupt. 50I will 
not oonrespond with b6im, and bop, which means a ' rule * or *line,' can hardly be 
the word the poet used ; the reading in text is that of A. 
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'San meat) t)0 Jallaib ba6 peap6a póppaó, 
70 Q laoópa, a plaéa, a maiée, 'po leósam, 

Ntíp Jéill o'accaib na Sasf an, gan jleó-éup, 
50 qieun cap 5pa6 pgaipeaó a n-óp-puil. 

lapla paippinj Óill Oapa na g-cóippeaé, 

Qn c-lapla ón t)ain5ean an bappaó 'p^^ Róipceaó, 

Qn c-lapla ó tallaib ba6 caca le coifipac, 

Qn c-lapla 6n 5-Cacaip, ip plaéa Ounbóinne. 

Qn Cúppaó 'pan 6uncup bab éóipge, 
Cpiaé Óille Comne, 'pan Rmipe p6-6il, 
Cpiaó na Lice, TTlac TTluipip 'pa éofhgup, 
80 *8 an cpiaó 6 Innip bó pmne na 5-ce6lca. 

Qóbap uabaip buaibeapca 'p bpón Juil, 
Qénuaó luic ip uilc san ceópa, 
TTléabnJaó bian aip ciac 'pa^i 66156, 
Cíop bup b-peapann 05 Gpsrll Dá óóiThpoarii. 

Qn x>a\^Q cdp t)o óptíib an óóige 
5píopa ip Cabg a b-peióm 'pa mópéup 
Lép Díbpeaó típ paoice mópóa 
Qj* a b-peapannaib caipce ip cópa. 

Ip bíc-ópeaó bup 5-coillce aip peóéab, 
90 Ip mailíp Caióg 05 abainc map pmól t)ub, 

5an ariipap cd a 5-ceann 'pa^-cóin leip, 
Ón Ití t)*niiéi5 psmó uppait) na plóigce. 

Cuippe cpoióe bon cíp cu aip peóóaó. 
a Séag Do ppíom na míleaó mópóa, 
Ip cu típ n-t)íon aip gaoic na bócna, 
O bíbpeaó an pí$ ceapc le póplacc. 



78. an Rit)ipe, the Knight of Glin : see XXVI. 

79. cpiaó na Lice, the Lord of Lixnaw, so called from a great stone supposed 
to have heen on the hank of the river Brick. lie fnama, *the flag of the 
swimming.* Mac Muiris = Fitzmaurice. 81. uabaip : see IV. 29, note. 
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And as many of the foreigners as were virile and valiant — 
70 Their heroes, their champions, their leaders, their warriors, 

Who did not submit to the enactments of the Saxons, vrithout 

taking up arms — 
Mightily, and beyond measure, was poured out their golden blood ; 

The vride ruling Earl of Kildare, of the feasts, 

The earl from Dingle, Barry, and Koche, 

The Lord of Talla, who was a stay in the battle. 

And the Lord of Cahir, and the chieftains of Dunboyne ; 

De Courcey, who was first in the conquest, 
The Lord of Kilkenny, and the much-beloved Knight, 
The Lord of Lixnaw, Fitzmaurice, and kinsmen, 
80 And the Lord of Innisbofin of the melodies. 

Cause of wounded pride, of sorrow, of distressful weeping, 
Renewal of destruction, and of boundless evil. 
Heavy increase of sorrow in the province — 
Asgill counting the rents of your lands. 

The second cause of anguish to the province ! — 

Griffin and Tadhg prosperous and insolent; 

They through whose means our great nobles were expelled 

From the lands which were theirs by law and justice. 

A ruinous waste is it — your woods lying in decay, 
90 While Tadhg's malice bums like a black ember ; 

Without question all of them are his from head to foot, 
Since the day on which the shielding chief of hosts departed. 

It is anguish of heart to the land, that thou art mouldering. 
Thou branch of the ancient stock of great warriors ! 
Our shelter from the winds of the ocean, 
Since the king was banished by violence. 



^4* Qr5i^l- John Asgill, who purchased the Lord Eenmare's estate, and 
married his daughter Joan : see Introd. 

86. gptopa: see XVII.; C0&5, Tadhg Dubh O'Cronin, a hearth-money' 
collector and under-agent, whom the poet satirized for his extortion : see Introd. 
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t)o bfp-pe ceannpo o'í^aiiii no pó-lag, 
t)o bfp-pe ceann le ceann gan p6-6eapc, 
Nfop cupa an panncaó cam cap ni6p6a, 
100 Qóc cpiac t>o meabpai^ peabap ^aó pompla. 

Giéóim t)ia 50 t)ian at)' 6omaip-pe, 
Qn Spiopot) Naoih 50 cpeun 'pa^i móp-TÍlac, 
ÓJa 'p appcail 'p amjil 'na plóigcib, 
t)ot)' 6oimt)ea6c 50 píojcóc na glóipe. 

ON peanc-laoio. 

pé an lie ip t>uba6 Olúc-cupca an Fhcenix 5<ioi6il, 
Cupab cltiThuil, Cdóulainn, Caepap spoibe, 
l)ile bt5i5, 5nt3ip poicib, aobapaó, caoin, 
t)o óuiplmn tiip. bpúnaó ip péapla an Laoi. 

Cupab TTluTtian púc acd cpaoéca, a IÍ05, 
1 10 Cupéa a n-tjip cptj-gol 50 cpeun Don cfp, 

Cipce tiipt), ugoap bab Jeup 'poTi t)lije, 
Qn bumne cdil curiipa t>o ppéiih na pfoj. 

Q leac ip ndp jobpdé t)o ihiop5aip-pe Imn, 
pd 6laip an bpdca D'fidgaip pingil ap 5-cínn, 
Cpeaó ip cpdó na mnd pm agoc, a IÍ05, 
6ail ip 8ea$dn 6 cdio pdo' bpunnaib 'na lui$e. 



108. peapla an Laoi. John Brown's mother was Mary, second daughter 
of Cormac, Lord Muskerry ; the chief residence of the Mac Carthys, of 
Muskerry, up to 1688, was Blarney, near the Lee. 109. cupaO : A has 

cuipuige. 

1 12. buinne is used of a binding byer of rods in wicker- woric, either at the 
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Thou wert mild to the weak and feeble ; 
Thou wert strong against the strong who had not right ; 
Thou wert not avaricious, crooked, cantakerous, given to pride, 
100 But a chieftain who realised the perfection of everj pattern. 

Earnestly do I beseech God in thy behalf, 
The Holy Spirit of Might, and the Divine Son, 
That virgins, and apostles, and angels in hosts 
May conduct thee to the kingdom of glory. 

THE EPITAPH. 

Beneath the stone, alas ! is firmly laid the Phoenix of a Gael, 
A champion of fame, a Guchulainn, a mighty Csesar, 
A noble of mild, peaceful countenance, gay, comely. 
Sprang from the noble pulse of Brown and of the Pearl of the 
Lee. 

stone, beneath thee lies vanquished the foremost of 
Munstermen, 
1 1 o Laid in the ea3 ' h — a cause of piteous bitter weeping to the 
country — 
The treasure of the clergy, an authority subtle in law. 
The fragrant binding sprout of the stock of kings. 

stone, shameful for ever is thy enmity towards us ; 

In the furrow beneath the harrow helpless hast thou left our 

leaders ; 
The ruin and woe of the women is thine, stone. 
Since Yalentine and John are lying within thy womb. 



base, or in the body of the work. The buinne ctjil is the buinne at the verge (or 
base, as the work is being woven), and hence is the binding layer. It is applied 
here to an important individual of a distinguished family. 

114. pd ólaif on bpáca : lit., under the furrow of the harrow, that is, 
in aUvery. 
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XIV. 
aiR 5(3s áea$(3iN rhemsig uí liiatgaifiNa. 

U6 if u6 ip t)íé na cléipe ! 

U6 t>ubaó ! if u6 lom ip léana ! 

U6 cpoióe cu pínce cpéié-la5 ! 

Q Sea$din liiic 60165 50 oonliin pá béiUic. 

5pdiTine t)OTi ópuicneaóc 5011 óogal gan claono6 ! 
biaócoó 3poi6e ip caoipeaó péim puilc ! 
Uapal, dipeaó, Otíilceaó, péim-Jlan, 
TTlúince, cuiiipa, cltjriiail, béapaé. 

U6 ip u6 an cobap péile 
10 t)o 6ul t)on úip a t)-cúip a paojail ! 

U6 buan t)o lucc cuapba éipionn, 
Lea^ab an leógain ópóóa a j-cpé-óluié! 

TTIóp-íieap oilce ip cipbe cléipe 
ptonuip poldm, bionstín laoépaó, 
Léajéóip 5peanca analcé éipionn, 
5uaipe an oinig nd t)puit>eaó 6 Óaonnacc. 

Róp no paoice, gnaoi ^an íiplins, 
t)'ionapaó odiiíi ip bdipt) ip éigpe — 
Oponga piubail na llluihan le céile — ' 
20 a b-pial-bpo5 gpdbmop dluinn Jné-Jeal. 



XIV. — The subject of this elegy appears to have been the father of Domhnall 
O^Mahony, of Dunloe, who wielded so much power in Kerry during the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century : see Introduction. The only copy I haye seen 
of the poem is in the Maynooth collection. 



I. no cléipe. It depends on context whether cliap is to be understood of 
poets or clerics. 5. san 6050! san claonao ; for this phrase we some- 
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XIV. 
ON THE DEATH OF JOHN O'MAHONT THE RUSTY. 

Alas ! alas ! the ruin of the bardic tribe ! 
Black woe, distress, and dire tribulation, 
Anguish of heart, that thou art stretched prostrate without 

strength, 
John, son of Tadhg, deep beneath a huge stoue. 

A grain of the wheat without chaff or bending, 
A great almoner, a chieftain mild and joyous, 
Noble, obliging, open-handed, mild, pure, 
Accomplished, sweet, illustrious, courteous. 

Alas ! alas ! the well of hospitality ! 
I o That he should go into the grave in the beginning of his life ; 
lasting woe to tl se who wander through Erin 
Is the laying of the valiant hero in a dress of clay. 

A great man, educated, and the treasure of the bards. 
Wholesome vine, branch of heroes. 
Splendid student of the annals of Erin, 
Guairé of generosity, who forsook not kindness. 

Bose of the wise, countenance without blemish, 
Who clothed poets, bards, and learned men — 
The bands that wandered throughout all Munster — 
20 In a hospitable, pleasing, beauteous, bright mansion. 



times find son oogal cloono. 7. dipeaó, ' accommodating' ; dipe, 'what 

is convenient ' ; difeaThail, ' convenient, handy.* 

9* cobap péile : ef. p puie no péile, IX. 7. 12. cpé-ólui6, úe MS., 

the usual form of culoi6 in Monster. 14. bioTi5dTi, perhaps for buinnedn, 

dim. of buinne : see II. 18 n., hut beangdn may he the word. 

18. t>'ionapaó. MS. bo inopoó. 20. Jne-Seal. MS. jnaoi jeal. 
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Uball cuThpa It^baó é p in» 
Cupaó caéa 6um p eaparh t)d pé;c éeapc 
RfJ-^ieap puaipc na n-ouancaib D^éipceaéc 
Dian-Sp<í6 bpumnjiol a g-cumann 'p<i 5-céat)-peapc. 

Q éme pm bo bf peaparhuil, cpéanihap, 
Ciallmap, pdipceaó, bldc r\á pcaonpab, 
Cupanca, píoómap, pío$Óa, paobpaó, 
t)'íitíp ó Óian a n-iaéaib éipionn. 

8ea$dTi 'pan tiip éu5 pmuic aip ppéapéaib, 
30 Since a b-peapc jan j^peab 'na $eu5aib ; 

5paoipe mapcaij, ineap, acpuinneaó, qiéijéeaé, 
líéilceann eóluip, comet ppéipe. 

Cu5 5lap beóil aip beólaib éanlaié, 
Q 6ul oon úip, ip otíbaó na pjeulca I 
Cobap laóca na n-anbpann cpéic-lag 
bó na m-boóc, 'p a n-oopup oonaip, 

a peapc, a b-pdipc, a n-jpdb, 'p a 5-céat>pa6, 
Q 5-cnt3^iho5Uil, a b-poptxi, 'p a péiifi-Juá, 
Q n-annpa6c anama, a 5-capail), 'po 5-cléipea6, 
40 Q 5-Cú6uloinn Id cpuinnigee an aonai^. 

CpuaJ na t)-cpua$ Oo 6lí pd béillic ! 

TTlaG mic éeajdin Ó15, dipt)-leójan, paop-plaié, 

biabcaé t)0 piapaó na céat)ca, 

5an buaióipc, nd t>oióeall, ^an ooónia, r\á t>oop-bpuit>. 

Do bpuim a bdip C15 bdóaó aip ppéapcaib, 
TTluip 50 cpuai6 bocc buan a^ béicig, 
Cpuana calaim ip ppaéanna 05 seimnig, 
Conna aip mipe, ip uip5e na pléibce. 



31. 5paoipe, no doubt from 5poi&e, 'valiant, powerful,' which is often 
written 5paoiÓe. 40. The idea is, he was to them a protection such 

as Cuchulainn would be to those attacked by a hostile band at a public meeting. 
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A fragrant, strong apple xras he, 

A champion in hattle to defend his rightful king, 

A joyous prince in listening to poems, 

"Warmly beloved of maidens, their favourite, their first love. 

His race was manly and valiant, 

Wise, affectionate, a hlossom that \vould not bend, 

Oallant, wrathful, kingly, fierce. 

Who have sprung from Cian in the lands of Erin. 

That John is in the grave has brought mist over the heavens, 
30 Stretched in a tomb with no motion in his limbs ; 
A valiant horseman, rapid, vigorous, well-skilled, 
A guiding star, a comet of the heavens. 

It has put a mouth-lock on the mouths of the birds. 
His going to the grave — sad is the tidings — 
Fountain of milk for the weak and prostrate. 
Cow of the poor, and their only door. 

Their prime favourite, their love, their portion, their undentand- 

ing. 
Their nut of the cluster, their prop, their gentle voice, 
Their soul's darling, their friend, their scholar, 
40 Their Cuchulainn on the day the assembly meets. 

Oh, pity of pities ! thy breast beneath a great stone, 
Grandson of Seaghan Og, high hero, noble chieftain, 
Almoner who was wont to minister to hundreds, 
Without trouble, or churlishness, or regret, or difficulty. 

Because of his death a deluge passed over the heavens. 
The ocean shrieked harshly, distressfully, and constantly, 
The valleys of the earth and the torrents loudly roared. 
Furious were the waves and the mountain waters. 

47. cpuana : ef. cpéaóca an calaiih, XXII. 8. 

48. Mr. Bergin suggests uif5e 'no f'léiribs ' the waten mountain high.' 
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Cpaob Seal t>uille, mo ifiillea6 céapca, 
50 TTlap Xyo Jeappaij Qqiopp pndié a foosail I 

Cpéan-^eap meap 5poi6e pmaóctiiSeaÓ paolóoin, 
Nd paib 5allt>a canncla6 caoncuip5. 

bdp ihic Cai65 ip pnaióm am aeib-pe, 
Ip cpéim am Jlunaib ctSippeaé, cpéié-lag, 
buaTt-éneat) cfnn am clfcioó céaóca» 
Ip piabpup goile 50 cpicneaó am aeib-pe. 

THo méinn cínn gan bpíj nd éipeaóc, 
THo Idih aip piona-cpié, oóap me paon-lag, 
Lúc mo cop aip copg a n-éinfieaéc, 
60 Q5 caoi mo mopcai5 ^an C050I nd claonab. 

Ip cd a fdp-piop 05 bdpt)aib eipiOTin 
5up neaó píojóa an 5aip5i6eq6 po t)éappam, 
RíS-6í3 an peap po 00 pleaócaib éibip, 
t)' dpO-Óúééup Óldip TTIuihan le ééile. 

Uball cpdibcea6, dlumn, cpéin-nipc, 
t)o béappab Deo6 Oon oéap Jné-Jeal, 
biab X>á eapbaió, cioó t>anait> map pgeul pm, 
Ip ndp tún a óopup poim foópait) céat)ca. 

a peanéap glún cd annpúD le ééile 
70 'S an Leabap ITIuiriineaó pgpíobca 6n 3-céao peap, 

ISIÓ a Salcaip beannuigce Óaipil 5an claonab, 
Oo P5ptob Copmac, cobap na cléipe. 

TTlo nuap a riindmuil mdnla, Jléseal, 
TÍltJince, óuriipo, éltíriiuil, béapaó 
t)o cpeib 6alma Jleanna na laocpaó, 
Q5 50I 50 cpuaió aip uaig a péim-pip. 

52. caoncuips» we have caoncops? 100, infra, where it seems to mean 
«demur'; and here we may translate * quarrelsome, obstinate'; coip5 means 
* journey, business'; naó cpuaj an coif 5 opm é= 'is it not hard case with me?' 

58. piona-ópi6 is like baiUe-ópió, and can hardly be horn pfon : c/. aian 
ger&n in ** Cath Fentragha" : cf. also conn-ópit, XXI. 5. 
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Bright branch of foliage, mj tormenting ruin ! 
50 How Atropos has cut the thread of his life ; 

A strong man, rapid, powerful, who tamed wolves, 
Who was not anglicised, or morose, or stubborn. 

The death of Tadhg's son is a knot in my liver, 

And a gnawing pain in my knees prostrating, weakening, 

A constant, violent pang in my frozen breast. 

And a trembling fever of the stomach in my liver. 

My brain is sick without vigour or power. 

My hand is tremulous as with eld, I am diseased and devoid of 

strength. 
The vigour of both my feet together has been checked, 
60 As I bewail my horseman without blemish or perverseness. 

And right well do the bards of Erin understand 

That the hero I commemorate is of royal lineage, 

That this man is a princely hound of the descendants of Eibhear, 

Of the high lineage of the kings of all Munsters plain. 

An apple, virtuous, beautiful, of mighty strength, 

Who would give a draught to the pale sufferer, 

Food in his need— sad though the tale be — 

And who closed not his door against a procession of hundreds. 

His pedigree is there complete 
70 In the Book of Munster, written from the first man, 
Or in the Holy Psalter of Cashel without deceit, 
Which Cormac wrote, the fountain of the bards. 

My woe ! his womanly, gentle, bright consort, 
Accomplished, sweet, illustrious, courteous, 
Of the stalwart race of the Glen of the heroes, 
Heavily weeping on the grave of her gentle spouse. 



71. Solcap. The Psalter of Cashel was compaed by Cormac Mac Cuillinan, 
King of Munster, and Archbishop of Cashel, who was slain a.d. 903. It is now lost. 
74. She was of the O'Donoghue family of Glenflesk. 
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1p 3up 5'é Sea$dn a 3pd6 'p a Fhosnix, 
pfonuip o'eap^aip t>o 6lannai5 Milesíus, 
THaoipe calma TllaiTise ip Sléibe ITIip, 
So Qólann banba an papaipe cpéin-nipr. 

t>o b'é a f inpeap pf$ oon coob ceap 
Cian Tidp 601511 o óopcap ná o féoDa, 
t>'pd5 mop beaéa poippinge 5<io^<>^<>^9 
Séan ip ponap 50 pollup t)on c-paosal. 

t>o puaip Sea$dn ciall ó t>ia na céiUe, 
Caiceaih ip po$dil t>o ^ndc 5011 cpao6a6, 
Cld ndp cfm, ip nd cuiUpcaó céaO 5UC, 
1p beó a caipe, ní inapb acc pao$Ql Do. 

Oo bí an cupaó, 'p ní cuipim-pe bpéas aip, 
90 5P^'^"^°r> t>dilcea6, pdilcecó, t)éipceac, 

t>uineaniuil, píojóa, cpoi6e-Jeal, cpeijceae, 
Q5 bul cap a cumaip cum omig Do Óéanam. 

X)o péip a óumaip, Dap ITluipip níop bpéas pan, 
Nd paib DifJic na ppionnpa a n-éipmn, 
Gpiaé nd eapbo5, pasapc nd cléipeaé, 
t)o b'pedpp na Seogdn a 5-cdilib paopóa. 

guióim-pe ip 5Ui6i6-pe t)ia na n-Déice, 
Qn c-Qcaip 'p^" ITlac 'p an SpiopaD Naomca, 
Ip ÚpD-Ríg inóp na glóipe a n-émf eocc, 
100 Seajdn Do glacaó 'na caéaip gan caoncoip^. 

QN peancLaoiD. 

'S an béillic ocd cpaoéca pdi6 Phoenix glan-ujDap 
peap jléjealbldc péinne pdrii paop baóóeaj-cumca, 
Úi5éiTfiip Cldip éipionn, dpD-Daonnaéc, peapaitilaéc, 
Qcd a n-émpeacc pdD' époop ag Seajdn c-paop6a Ua 
Tnacsariina. 

79. maoipesmaop. 87. cuiUpeaÓ, his fame did not deseire a hundred 
Toices speaking agaiust him in reproach i ef. XV. 261, **ndp CuiU gué 
coihapf an." céat) guc is simply another way of saying juó corfiappan. 
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John being indeed her love, her Phoenix, 
A vine-tree that sprang from the race of Milesius, 
Stalwart steward of the Maine and of Sliabh Mis, 
80 The hero of Banba» the warrior of mighty strength. 

His ancestor was prince of the Southern Conntry, 
Gian, who did not spare his money or his jewels. 
Who left behind him, as a patrimony, Irish plenty. 
Prosperity, and happiness for all men to see. 

John gained wisdom from the God of wisdom. 
Spending and getting for ever without pause. 
Fame not weak, and which would not deserve a hundred reproach- 
ing voices, 
His spirit lives yet, one life alone is dead. 

The champion — ^nor do I tell lies of him— was 
90 Eindly, generous, heritable, charitable, 
Manly, princely, open-hearted, gifted, 
Beyond his power attempting generous deeds to do. 

According to his means — by Maurice it is no falsehood — 
There was neither duke nor prince in Erin, 
19'or chieftain, nor bishop, nor priest, nor scholar. 
Who surpassed John in noble attributes. 

I pray, and pray ye, to the God of gods, 
The Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
And the great high King of Glory, likewise, 
1 00 To receive John in His city without demur. 

THE EPITAPH. 

Beneath the great stone lies low a seer, a Phoenix, au unblennshed 
author» 

A bright man, the flower of the warriors, pleasant, noble, well- 
proportioned, 

Emeiy pillar of the land of Erin, high humanity and nianliness, 

Lie together beneath thy throat in noble John O'Mahony. 

VOL. in. ¥ 
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XV. 

am Ms uí óealLaóúiN. 

D'eu5 a mbaile na m-buailceoipit^e an 24 Id t)o ihf Qusupc 1724. 

SaiJeaD-Join niThe cpé inéinn póola, 
'S gaot) Don pláij cpé Idp a Dpólamn, 
Cdp gan leijeap ip aónaó cóippe, 
Qip pea6 cúig cúise, Oubaó na pgeolca. 

S506 na ITluimneao pínce aip pe66a6, 
Leanndn banba, capait) na ngeócaó, 
a n-aon c-púil a pt3n a n-t)66up, 
'Sa 5-c(í Jlaca pe nariiaiO t)d rhóipe. 

Cu5 a háf* aip bpdicpib beó-Jom, 
10 típ 5an dipioTh O'pdp aip ópbaib, 

CioppbaÓ cléipe peué gup poguip, 
Do bpíj na pcopma piciop aip neólaib. 

pdc na ctJipe bubac Oeópac 
Réilceann tyiona cpíée ip coige, 
Seabac na peabac ip planba liióp-puil, 
t)o 6ul G Ti-tJip a b-ctjip Tia h-óije. 

XV. — Amid the long roll of transplanted Irish, given in the MSS. of the 
Marquis of Ormond, we find the following entry: — 

**Donogh O'Callaghan, late of Clonmeen, in county Corke, and Ellen 
O'Callaghan, his wife; 12th of June, 1656 (date of decree); 29th of August, 
1657 (date of final settlement). 2,500 acres. Donogh O'Callaghan lived at 
Mount Allen, county Clare, and was *The O'Callaghan' during his life; he 
died before 1690. He had a son and heir, Donogh og O'Callaghan, also of Blount 
Allen, and *The O'Callaghan,' who died in 1698, and with whom the pedigree 
in at least one copy of the Book of JIunster begins. He had three sons, the third 
of whom was Domhnall, the subject of this elegy, who was in 1715 of Mount 
Allen, and * The OTallaghan.' He married Catherine, second daughter of Nicholas 
Purcell, titular baron of Loughmore. He died on the 24th of August, 1724. His 
wife died in 1731. He was succeeded by his son and heir, Donogh O'Callaghan, 
of Kilgorey Castle, county Clare, who married Hannagh, daughter of Christopher 
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XV. 

ON THE DEATH OF O'CALLAGHAN. 

WHO DIED AT THBSSHEESTOWK ON THE 24TH OF AUGUST, 1724, 

A wounding, venomous dart througli the brain of Fodla, 
A blast of the plague through her inmost breast ; 
An evil without a cure, and the kindling of sorrow 
Throughout five provinces— dismal is the news. 

The flower of Munstermen stretched in decay ! 
The darling of Banba, the friend of the strollers ! 
Their only hope, their love, their confidence, 
Their hound in war against an enemy however great ! 

By his death the Friars are wounded to the quick, 
I o An untold destruction has grown upon the clergy ; 
Behold, it was the signal for the ruin of the bards. 
By reason of the storm that rushed through the heavens. 

The cause of this dismal, tearful ruin, 
Is that the protecting star of district and of province, 
The warrior of warriors, and the high-blooded scion. 
Has gone to the grave in the beginning of youth. 

O'Brien, of Newhall, county Clare, and at his decease left a son and heir, Edmund 
O'CaHaghan, Esq., Banister- at -Law, the father of Bridget 0*Callaghan, wife of 
Thomas O'Reilly, Esq., Catherine O'Callaghan, the wife of Thomas Brown, late 
Earl of Kenmare, and Ellen O'Callaghan, wife of James Bagot, of Castle Bagot, 
Elizabeth O'Callaghan, wife of Gerald Dease, nephew of Lord Fingal, and a 
daughter who became a nun." (See Sir Bernard Burke's ** Landed Gentry.") 
Thomas O'Reilly was father of Bey. Edmund O'Reilly, S.J., a distinguÍBhed 
theologian, who died in 1878, at Milltown Park, Dublin. 

There are two copies of this poem at Maynooth, and two in the Royal Irish 
Academy, but all seem to have a common original. 

t). seócaó s a stroller, one of the numerous band included in luóc cuapt»a 
'Cipionn, who obtained their livelihood by frequenting the houses of the wealthy; 
now a term of reproach. 

f2 
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Oi^pe Óeallaédin Óoif il 6di6 6p66a, 
Sdié cpt Ríojaóca, TÍÍ5 na pó-plaic, 
Seapc Tia h-éipionn, lao6 na leósan, 
ao a 5-Cill Ópéióe pá béillic po-Jlap. 

'Qpniup, ip é cappain5ce a n-op-oac 
paolóíJ paobpaé éi5neaó beóóa, 
Q5 cpéigean imill na coille *na óóimpié, 
'S 05 t)ul aip peilj aip leipgib póola, 

Since anuap aip uai5 an leó5ain 
'Na éltím Oíona aip IÍ5 an póip Jlinn, 
gan 5peat>a6 bap a5 ceacc *na coiiigap, 
Kd ^dpéa cliap 'na 61015 am nóna. 

Cu5 conn Cliobna 5(06506 p6-nipc, 
30 Cd conn Ru6pai$o o b-púicfn bpónoó, 

Conn Cuai5he X>á pua5pa6 30 Oeópoó, 
Ip Capdn Cloinne TTlic ITluipip ip Coime. 

t)o Jéim conn CéiDe 50 glópaé 
lnnpio6 ip X>á éaoib Qbann TTlóipe 
tipe t)0 6dil a n-dpt>aib ceópcb 
'8 on pleap5 épaopoc époobaé énóThap. 

O'puagaip on Ruacccó a p6-Jol, 
bpo5 bonn Imp ip bpog na bóinne, 
bpo5 na TííoJ ip T^ío5-bpo5 óóipriíe, 
40 bpo5 dc Cliac na pian-bapc peólca. 

Do p5peaDpao pío6-nind niín-cldip Co^uin, 
6í a Sic Ópiiacan t)uapcan glópaó, 
Q ni-bpo5 ÓonaiU na 5-conapcac 5-ceólmap 
Ip Síc baióbe TÍlei6be o Tn-bpón-^ol. 



21. 'apmup. O'Callaghan's arms, *' Pearl in an oak forest, a wolf passant 
proper/* are here described. Qbainn lllop= The Black water. 
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The heir of Ccallachan of Cashcl, the modest and valiant. 
The beloved of three kingdoms, the prince of high princes, 
The darling of Erin, the hero among champions, 
20 Lies in Kilcrea beneatli a great, grey stone ! 

His coat of arms, drawn in golden colours : — 
A wolf, fierce, violent, impetuous, 
Issuing from the wood's border in rapid race. 
And going forth to hunt in the plains of Fodla, 

Stretched above the grave of the hero, 

A protecting cover on the tombstone of the bright rose. 

Without clapping of hands coming near to him, 

Or the shouts of hunting-bands in his wake at eventide. 

Tonn Gliodhna started with a mighty start, 
30 Tonn Eudhraighe wears a veil of grief, 
Tonn Tuagh proclaims his loss in tears, 
And the Casán of the Fitzmaurices and Tonn Toime. 

Tonn Teide moaneu with a loud voice, 
The Inches, and either marge of the great river, 
The Liffey wept to the point of overflowing its banks. 
And the hungry Flesk full of boughs and nuts. 

The Eoughty proclaimed his death with much weeping, 
The mansion of Bonn Inis, and the mansion of the Boyne, 
The mansion of the kings, the royal mansion of Borumha, 
40 The mansion of Dublin, of powerful ships under sail. 

The fays d smooth Clar Eoghan screamed aloud, 

In the fairy palace of Cruachan a confused hum of sorrow was 

heard. 
In the mansion of Gonall, of the harmonious hounds. 
And the fairy palace of Badhbh, of Meidhbh, woefully wept. 



30. nu&pai$e : MS. Hui^in, but see Introd., Sect. lY. 40. pian-5apo : 
«/. XII. 13, pion-loc on t>aill. 
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Do beopc Clioóna cpí J\a pgeólcaib 
5up f eabac 5<io6al na h-éipionn Dorimall, 
Q laoó laoóuip, a b-paobap coríipaic, 
a 5-ceanTi cfpe, a TiiJ, 'po p6-plai6, 

a T)5pian 5eifhpi6, a 5-clai6eaih a ngleó-Sap» 
50 Q b-cuaj Sualann, a 3-cpuai6 p6-Jlan, 

Q pÍTipeap ceapc, Do élannaib 6050111, 
bun a nseifieolaó uile 'p a D-ceopo, 

a n-Opgop ceonn, ceann a plóijce, 
Q píj, o m-biGÓcaó piarii 'pa n-6p-6lo6, 
Q 5-ceaTin Ofona, ip Díon o Tnbólois, 
Q THapp cpéon, 'po péilceann eóluip, 

Robapc G ptil, a lút, 'p a lóéponn, 
Q m-bpacaó 005016 Od b-popcoóc 'pa^ ^^ $eal, 
Leijeop a n-ocap a 5-clo5at> 'p c n-óp-pleoj, 
60. Q 5-cpaTin cumpa, o lúc 'p^^ p6-nipc. 

Ouboipc ClioóTia — píop a pseólco, — 
éibip pionn 6p JlÍJTi-Jean tDoiiinall 
CéoDpíJ 5^^^^^^ "^^r f aob on c-eólup, 
Síiipeap Clomne mic bile mic bpeósam. 

t)o beopcap, op pí, 'no píog-bpo5 óeólihap, 
SíoDoiJe bpeoco, ip bpocaca ppóiU Jlain, 
CU1I5 t)d Ti5opiTia6, ocQip 05 ól niiob, 
Qp looópo 05 imipc oip piccill 50 5l6pa6. 

Cuilce bd ii-Deap5aó oip maiDm 'p am neóno, 
70 Cópujoó cleiceoó 05 boippi^ionnaib 65a, 

pton oip bpipeob t>á ibe, osup mopcop, 
peóil oip beopoib, ip beocuipse oip bópOoil). 



46. 5ooÓal : MS. gaol. 65-104. In these lines the life at 

Clonmeen while the O'Callaghans held sway over 50,000 acres of land, b described 
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CliodHna said, as she told the tale, 
That Dombnall was the hawk of the Gaels of Erin, 
Their hero in xalour, their sword in hattle, 
' Their head of a cantred, their raler, their high chieftain, 

Their winter's sun, their shield, their hattle staff, 
50 Their shoulder axe, their steel the purest, 

Their true premier in descent, among the children of Eoghan, 
The foundation of all their genealogies, and their limit, 

Their valiant Osgar, the leader of their hosts. 
Their prince, their almoner ever, their stone of gold. 
Their protecting chief, the defence of their kine. 
Their mighty Mars, their guiding star, 

The light of their eyes, their vigour, their torch. 
Their standard in hattle, protecting them in the open day ; 
The healing of their diseased, their spear of gold, 
60 Their tree of fragrance, their vigour, their great strength. 

Cliodhna said — ^true is her account — 
Eihhear Fionn, from whom Domhnall sprang, 
Was first king of the Gaels — the intelligence was not idle — 
The premier in descent of the descendants of the son of Bile, and 
of Breogan. 

I heheld, said she, in his musical, princely mansion, 
Speckled silks, and garments of pure satin, 
Swords heing whetted, invalids quaffing mead. 
And warriors playing at chess noisily. 

Coverlets heing prepared, mom and even, 
70 Young maidens engaged in arranging down, 
Wines, newly-opened, heing drunk, and jollity. 
Viands on spits, and uisquehagh on tahles ; 



with cbarming «implicitv. 71. bpirea6: cf. 87, tf?/r». 
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Dponga 05 coipt>iol 5011 ihoip^ Mn nóp-l^pos, 
Dponsa 05 cuicim 'po 3-cuiplionna bpeóijce, 
Opon^a oip Tneip^e 3011 óeil^ t>OT) óofhappam, 
Oponsa bopba 05 laboipc 50 5lópo6. 

bolcoTiup cuihpa XÁút 05 c6iTiipi6, 
ó andil bao6 na oléipe cóipne, 
3ao6a luata buana ap ppónoib 
80 Ma paoi6e capnaihaó maóaipe an óorhpaic. 

Puipc aip 6pocaib bd peinm 50 ceólihap, 
Scopéa bá léi$eaó 05 lucc léiSinn ip eóluip, 
niap a m-bfob cpdóc gan cdim aip ópbaib, 
Ip aip 506 plomneaó btíp 5eiiiea6 'pan 6opuip. 

t)óippe gan t>úna6 ap ófjncaib ómpaó, 
Céip bd lapaó aip 506 balla 'jup peómpa, 
Caip5 bd m-bpipea6 t)on b-piiipinn 506 nóitnenc, 
'8 gan cpd$aÓ aip la6c apceaó 'pan 61 pan. 

G16 ba m-bponna6 aca aip oUaiíinaib póbla ; 
90 Caópa ^apba aip leacain a^ cóifhpic, 

Cpoijéeaéa a n-iopguil, lomapca beópaé, 
Q 3-copnaib aiúleajca aipgit) pó-Jlain, 

baó ihinic 'poTi éluam-pm puaim na ngleópcaé 
Cpom-Jdip peal5 a pleapaib na 5-ce6-6noc 
Sionai5 bd n-t)í3p5aó cuca ip cpón-puic 
míolca ap TOongaib, ceapc* uipje, ip pmólaij. 

Loinn na peilje 05 seimmm pe póp-lu6c, 
Ip ceapca peaóa 50 pdmneaé slópaó, 
Conaipc an píj 'p a paoice cóippeaé, 
100 D'éip a peaca a n-ajaib pleopaib na 5-céo-6noc. 



88. laócaliquid in general, often »< milk/ sometimes used ot tean : *' eu5 
mo l^eapóa 05 pileaO laóca ciug." An Spealadoir. 
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Companies coming to the famous mansion without sorrow, 
Companies falling down with feverish pulse, 
Companies inebriate without offence to their neighbours, 
Companies of pride conversing uproariously. 

A fragrant odour issuing in strength 
From the tender breath of the trumpeting band, 
Swift, continuous currents from the nostrils 
So Of the defensive nobles of the field of battle. 

Airs being played harmoniously on harps, 

The wise and learned reading histories, 

In which an account was faultlessly given of the clergy, 

And of each great family that arose in Europe. 

The doors not closed on enclosures bright as amber, 
Waxlights blazing from every wall and chamber, 
Every moment fresh casks being opened for the multitude, 
While there was no ebb in the liquid that came into that 
drinking feast. 

Steeds being bestowed on the oUamhs of Fodla, 
90 Strong steeds in teams prancing on the hillside, 
Foot soldiers contending, abundance of heoir 
In goblets of wrought silver, of great purity. 

Often in that plain was heard the clamour of sportsmen. 

The loud uproar of the chase on the sides of the misty 

mountains, 
Foxes and red bucks were being wakened for them» 
Hares from the mead, water-hens, and thrushes. 

Oh ! the rapture of the chase, as it presses onward with great 

force, 
With pheasants wide-scattered and wildly screaming ; 
The prince's hounds and his men fatigued 
100 From their pursuit up the slopes of the misty mountains. 
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CpeiSm san ceopnaih, méula móp liom, 
Qjí 6luain pd Jdtp na ^-cd^ ^an ceópa, 
51ÓP na ngall 50 ceann 'pai^ <5p-bpo5, 
TTlap a m-bfoó imipc ip sliosap peap póipne, 

at)ubaipc Clioóna 6 f Ínn-6pai5 ÓTnpai5 
Ntíp óuibe a Jaoil t)0 ihaoibeaTii pe móp-i^laió, 
Le ptj, t)d ^eabap, a m-bpeacain, nd a b-piónOpap, 
Q b-ppainc, a Sagpaib, na a s-cad;aip na Róiha. 

Oo bpíj 5up b' Phoenix é ip móp-plaic, 
iio CI06 Do'n cpiopbal baó Jlame 'pa" 6opuip. 

Capbuncail 5011 t)uibe, nd cpóme, 
RíoJ-laoó, píj-peabac, píj-éeann C6150. 

RíJ-í>péaTh uapal, ua na nsleó-j^eap, 
Cpt ap pgéig cpuiéneaóc na banba cpóóa, 
P106 gan cuilioTin nd Dpiplioc 'nc comsap, 
DpaiSneaé bealb nd cap-rhaibe bóijce. 

Cu5 an Lm pdil gliao-jdip bpónaé. 
lap T)-^ul a 5-cpé Dd éaOan p6-Jeal 
t)d béal cane, bd eeangam, oa Jlópccib, 
110 X)á pije peamap, t)d leocom map í)6ppap, 

t)d óliab pionna-Jeal, piiiriTieamuil, póipnipr, 
X)á bpiacpaib binne, Od plomneaú, bd óige, 
X)á uéc 6aoin, bd éoitn, bd beó-cneap, 
t)d liieópaib cailce, Od peappain, oa ihópóacc. 

Qn can Do pugab an ceann cine po Doiiinall, 
t)o pait) Mars Don leanb 5le6-6up, 
baó fuaiitineaó plaiceap, ip calaih, ip neólcaib, 
Qep, ip péilceann, ppéip, ip móp-ihuip. 



iio. Speaking of the MacCarthys, of whom the 0*Callaghans are a hranch» 
Sir Bernard Burke says: '* Few families in the United Kingdom haye so remote or 
so renowned a pedigree." 
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Oh pain without relief ! a great evil do I deem it 

That the vale is given over without reserve to the screams of the 

jackdaws, 
Loud is the voice of foreigners in the golden mansion, 
Where there was wont to he the play and the chatter of chess- 
players. 

Cliodhna, from the fair rock of amher hue, said 

That it was not hecoming to hoast of his relationship to a great 

chieftain, 
To a king, however good, in Britain, or in Flanders, 
Or in France, or in England, or the city of Kome. 

Because he was a Phoenix and a great prince, 
1 1 o A stone of the purest crystal in Europe, 
A carhuncle without sttdn or discolourment, 
A kingly hero, a kingly warrior, a kingly Tiead of a province. 

The nohle scion of a kingly race, the descendant of warriors, 
Through whom was poured out the wheat of valiant Banba, 
A wood unencumbered by holly, or briar, 
Or sterile thorn, or bumt-up cross-stick. 

Lia Fail uttered a doleful cry of strife 
When his forehead — ^the brightest — ^was laid in clay, 
And his fine mouth, and his tongue, and his voice, 
1 20 And his stout arm, and his cheek like purple. 

And his fair, bright breast, vigorous and strong, 
His musical speech, his name, his youth, 
His noble chest, his waist, his live complexion. 
His chalk-white fingers, his person, his dignity. 

When Domhnall, our tribal chief, was bom. 

Mars endowed the child with the power of engaging in battle ; 

Heaven, and earth, and clouds were peaceful. 

The air, the stars, the sky, and the ocean. 
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Cu5 on ipian t>o cioU jan ceópa, 
130 Uaipleaéc 015710, pgaipeaó, ip cnópaó ; 

5aiP5e ^ar\ béim, Don péapla p6-Jlan ; 
nieabaip, ip incleaóc, cuithne, ip beóóaóc. 

Cu3 Mcrcuríus pún 50 cóip t>o, 
Seoibe plaiéeap 50 paipping 5011 cóiriipiOTii, 
Neapc, ip oineaó, ip glaine, ip mópóacc, 
5aiP5e map ééile ip laoéup leósam. 

t)o CU5 pan map aipse Doriinall, 
Scab an cpéaba ip céip gan bpeóijceoéc, 
5iaine map bptiéc ip clú 5an pe66aó, 
140 TTleabaip glen spínn, ip gaoip 'no iheópaib. 

Cu5 Nereus t)o $oU na plói Jce 
T^iap le Tnipnea6 aip imioll na b66na, 
Neptunus cug long bo peólco, 
Ip Oceanus dpcoc póp liiuip. 

boinbio on c-poi6bpip poinnc bo beónoij 
Ceres pociiiap cuj poé oip on boiíion t)0, 
TTlil ip peup ip céip 5on bpeóigceoéc, 
Qip 506 colorii 'no pocolob Oorhnoll. 

*S on olije cipc níop Itoiiica bólcon, 
150 Nd on pt$-po bo í)ptoih-plio(íC Scóco, 

Soop-blije péib 5lon péiih pe coThoppoin, 
t)o Jníoó cooipeoé Inpe TTlóipe. 

Eson poóma gon pocoU 'nd glópcoib, 
Soop-Thoc Oonnchoóo ip t)onnchoÓo, tDoriinoll, 
•Ip Cocooip TTlobapco popbo no n^eócac 
Ri$-bioóco6 cínn lopcoip 6oppo. 

133. ptSn : e/. XXVI. 123, where Mercury gives ptSn a 6léib. 
138. céip : we know from XXVI. that wax was given to heal the flock. 
141. bo J^oU : sic A, M : bo sail. goU is elsewhere used of a hero like 
Ofgap, &c. 142. iTnioll ; MS. miol, perhaps the right word here. 

149. This line occurs in XXII., and in an elegy on O'Eeeffe hy Domhnall 
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The Sun gave him wisdom without limit, 
1 30 Nobility of mind, spending» and getting, 
Faultless heroism to the purest of pearls, 
, Understanding, and intellect, and memory, and vivacity. 

Mercury gave him a becoming secret, 
Princely jewels, abimdantly, without number, 
Strength, and generosity, and purity, and dignity, 
Valour as his mate, and the heroism of a lion. 

Pan gave to Domhnall as a gift 
The shepherd's staff, and uncorrupted wax, 
Brightness like the dew-drops, fame never to decline, 
140 A clear, sprightly intelligence, and skill in his fingers. 

Nereus gave to the GoU of the hosts 

To command with courage, on the borders of the ocean ; 

Neptune gave him a ship under sail. 

And Oceanus a small vessel to guard the sea. 

The goddess of riches granted him a portion, 
Ceres, the fruitful, fructified the earth for him, 
Bestowing honey and herbage and uncorrupted wax 
On every soil on which Domhnall would set foot. 

Not Boltan was more skilled in genuine law 
1 50 Than this prince of the primal race of Scota ; 

Noble, equable laws, pure, mild to his neighbours, 
Were framed by the chieftain of Inismore. 

A sedate Eson, without corruption in his speech, 

The noble son of Donogh, and of Donogh, was Domhnall, 

And of Cahir Modartha, the stay of the strollers, 

The princely almoner, of the head of Western Europe, 

Oarbh O'Sullivan. 152. What OTallaghan*s connexion with Inismore 

was has not been ascertained. 

153. Here begins the pedigree of O'Callaghan, in which he iz traced up to 
Adam. Many of the adjectives applied to his ancestors have little hÍBtoric 
meaning. Some copies of the Bools o/Munsier begin the pedigree thus : Doiinóa)!V 
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niic CeallaMin f^eaparhail TheanmnaiJ beó6a, 
Tílic Conóubaip paoi bí pioéihop cpóba, 
Tllic Oonncbaóa inic C0163 peióm-nipc eólai^, 
160 Tílic CoT)6ubaip Lmjnis cabm ndp póloins» 

TTlic t)oTincbaóa uapail cuan na pó-bo6c, 
niic niaoilpeaélainn fhnn baó éaoipeaó cói^e, 
TTlic TTlicCpaié puaip ineap a n' 6156, 
Tllic CineiOe O'ap^uin Gojanaóc, 

Tllic Loóluinn piarii náp $iall 1 ngleoiocib, 

THic ITlicCpaié ndp learii a 5-coriipac, 

THic TTlacgariiTia f>íTin paoi ip leógan, 

THic TTlupchaÓa mic Qo6a na 5-cop 5-corhpac, 

THic Cineibe puai6 t>o puia^eab póipne, 
170 Tílic Ceallaédm pinn paoi, mic Ooihnaill, 

THic THupchaÓa neapcihaip ceap na Tnóp-plaié, 
THic Donnchaóa puaip coihépom cpé 6póÓa6c. 

Muap mo 6poióe-pe, ap Clioóna éoiiiaócac, 
Qn inaiÓTn caliiian paocuippeaó bpónaé, 
CuaÓTiiUTham uile 50 boipmn na móp-éloé, 
'S an t)puimnín 05 caoi na n-oeópa. 

pailíp éaOrhap cpéic-la5, cóippeac, 
'S an ódin-cíp 'nap gndc píop-66ippea6, 
Qn Ódil "Ruaó pd Jpuaim um nónn, 
180 'S a n-típOpuim ppeapbail ní lapcap na cóippf. 



Ó5 puaip btíp a 5-cuTicae an Óldip TiiacDonnóaÓa micCacaip ITIobapea 
Tnic Ceallaódm, &c. This Donagh Og must be the father of Donihnall. 
0*Kahilly*s pedigree begins thus: The sedate £son, that is Dornhnall, was son of 
Donogh, and of Donogh, and of Cahir Modartha, &c. ; and this accords with the 
Book of MuMter, £son is probably = Aeson, a name for a hero like Goll above. 

155. Cahir Modartha lived in the reign of James I. 

157-8. Conchubhar died at his Castle at Clonmeen on the 31st of May, 1612, 
and left a son and heir» Callaghan O^Callaghan, then aged 25 years and upwards. 
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Son of Ceallacban, the manly, the high-spirited, the TÍvaciout, 
Son of Conchubhar, a noble who was bold and braye, 
Son of Bonogh, son of Tadhg, the staying strength of the learned, 
160 Son of Conchubhar Laighnach, who did not suffer from sickness, 

Son of Donogh, the noble, the haven of the poverty-stricken, • 
Son of Haolseachlainn, the Fair, the chieftain of a province, 
Son of Macraith, who was esteemed in his youth, 
Son of Cinede, who spoiled an Eoghanacht, 

Son of Lochlann, who never was a hostage in contests, 
Son of Macraith, who was skilled in fighting. 
Son of Mathghamhain, the Fair, a sage and a hero, 
Son of Murchadh, son of Aodh, of the wrestling contests, 

Son of Cineide the Red, who expelled the foreigners, 
1 70 Son of Ceallachan the Fair, the sage, son of Domhnall, 

Son of Murchadh the Strong, the root- stock of great chieftains. 
Son of Donogh, who obtained justice by valour. 

Oh sorrow of my soul, said the powerful Cliodhna, 
This eruption in the earth, so sad and doleful ! 
Thomond entire, to Burren of the great stones, 
And Drumaneen pouring out tears. 

"Weak is Palice, envious and sorrowful. 
And Banteer, where high festival was wont to reign, 
Culroe is in sadness at eventide, 
1 80 And at Ardruim of festivity the torches blaze not. 



and maxried : see Archdairs Lodge, vol. 7, p. 244. 

160. The word pólam5 is merely a conjecture, as MSS. are defective. 

172. This Donogh was son of Ceallachan of Cashel, and here the poet takes a 
rent : after a few stanzas the pedigree is resumed. 

175-6. Thomond, for the O'Callaghans then lived in Clare, and Drumaneen, 
liCAX Mallow, as they lived there formerly. 

180. *< A mile north-east of Inniscai'ra, on a rising ground, is Ardrnm, near 
which is the village of Cloghroe.*' Smith's CorX*, p. 155. . 



80 DdNca aot)ha5úiN uí nachaiLle. 

Q66uin$eap Jupiter uppaó inóp6a 
Qip Ólioóna ooipb 5f poómo le Oeópoib, 
piop seineoloi$ an pf$ t>'mpinc t)ói5 pin, 
ó 5f on leabap 'na ^locoib ip eólup. 

Qóoip Ceollaédin, capoit> od éoriisap, 
buaóéam bfnn, op Clioóno pó-geal, 
TTIoc Loéno IdiOip, ldn*iheap, 5e66a, 
ITIic Gipc$oile, pfg clipbe CÚ15 coige, 

TTIic SneoÓ^upa, mic Oonnjoilc, p6-nipc, 
190 TTlic Qonjupa pf J paocpac pe6oa6, 

TTIic Colsain óaim ru5 cimcioU T^óiha, 

TTIic pdilbe piann 6 Ceaihap CU5 móp-épeoé, 

TTlió ao6a 6uib Ríg Tnuihan, cpó6a, 
TTlic Cpfofhéain c-péiiii, mic f^éilim óeólihaip, 
mic Qongupa RíJ paocpaí', peómpaó. 
THic >lat)ppaoic ndp ólaoióce a 5- >ihpac, 

TTlic Óuipc Cmpil na n-eaópa peólca, 
TTlic LuiJ6ea6, mic Oilill Do bponnaó peóiDe, 
TTlic piafca TÍlaoil nap éfm, mic Cogain, 
200 THic Oilioll uapail puaDpaiJ Óluim, 

TTlic TTloJa Muaóac puaip leaé póDla, 
TTlic Tíloja Meib ndp einug jjleóciip 
THic Canna Óeipj, mic t>eip5 na peólca, 
TTlic Canna Tílunóaoin muipnfn ó^ban, 

TTlic TTloJa neapcmap Do cpeacaó cúij; coi^e, 
TTlic moja peipbip paop le DeópaiV), 
THic Gachaió dine, dluinn, pnóió-jeal, 
TTlic l)uac t)aUca óall a óoriipogup, 



181. This stanza is a kind of invocation of the Muses for what follows. The 
poet intentionally omits to say that Donogh, at whose name he halted ahove, was 
■on of Ceallachan, of Cashel, but after this brief interruption starts from Ceallachan 
as if he had said it. 185. In that interesting tract " Copni^eaóc 
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The sustaining, majestic Jupiter besought 

Of Cliodhna the doleful, who was sobered with her tears, 

To trace for them the genealogy of this prince, 

Since she held the book in her hands and the knowledge. 

The father of Ceallachan, dear to his kinsfolk, 

Was Buadhchain, the melodious, said the bright-risaged'Cliodhna, 

Son of Lachna the strong, the nimble, the sprightly, 

Son of Artghoile, the accomplished king of five provinces. 

Son of SneadhghuB, son of Donnghaile the valiant, 
190 Son of Aongus, the victorious, the wealthy monarch. 
Son of Colgan Cam, who went the round of Rome, 
Son of Failbhe Flann, from Tara who took great spoils, 

Son of Aodh Dubh, the valiant. King of Munster, 
Son of Crimhthain the genial, son of Felim the musical, 
Son of Aongus the laborious king, of great halls, 
Son of Nadfraoc, who was unconquered in fight. 

Son of Core of Cashel, of the nimble steed-studs. 
Son of Lughaidh, son of Oilioll, who dispensed jewels, 
Son of Fiacha Maol, the fearless, son of Eoghan, 
zoo Son of Oilioll Oluim, the noble, the vigorous, 

Son of Mogh Nuadhat, who obtained the half of Fodla, 
Son of Mogh Neid, who refused not warfare. 
Son of Eana Bearg, son of Dearg of the sails. 
Son of Eana Munchaoin, the beloved of maidens. 

Son of Mogh the Strong, who was wont to spoil fire provinces. 
Son of Mogh Feirbhis, hospitable to strangers, 
Son of Eachadh the honourable, the beautiful, the bright- visaged, 
Son of Duach Dallta, who blinded his kinsman, 

CeoUaoain Óaipil/' is given Ceallacban's pedigree, which diffien »»newliat from 
our author*8, but is too long to give here. 207. dme ; ^S. pip cine. 

208. OuGÓ, blinded Deaghaidh, his brother, hence his wmmtf Dallta: 
see Haliday*s Keatinfft p. 364. 

VOL. III. a 
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mic Coipbpe Luif5, on 011115 p6-$laiii, 
210 mic La$ai6 taoi$ne laoloc ólópad, 

niic 1onnat>ihoip mic ?lia6 pooip pia6 póola, 
mic Qóamaip polcéooin pop5-$laiii, p6-$laiii, 

III1C Tnogo Cmpb, mic f>ip Caipb póinqic, 
Hlic Cobcois caoiih, on nifleo6 móihoip, 
Vflíc Reodco muipni^, mic Lu$ai6 tói^e^ 
ííííc Oilioll dipo bo6 pdm o n^ipopeoc. 

IHic La$ai6 6eip5 ndp iheip5eac clóópuio, 
tllic Oillill Uaipceop uo no móp-f loid, 
mic Lui$6eaé 1ap6oinn ólia5-épuim ópóóo, 
220 ITI1C 6anna Ólaom ba6 píocihap póppaó, 

ITI1C t)ua6 f^nn, ndp claoi6ce a n^leóiócib, 
tllic SéoDna 1onnapui6 óuipbig éeolihaip, 
Tni6 t>peippi5 na Tnuiihneaé ni6p6a, 
ITIic Qipc lmli5 lonnapóa lóicnij, 

TTlic péilim peaócihaip, inic Roicecécaig beó6a, 
TTlic Roam píoglan puígeaó 06156, 
ITIic poilbe 6pucai5 ba6 pupcacc t)d comappam, 
TTlic Coip pialTiiaip ppiancaig cóippig, 

TTIic pailt)eap5aiO Oil puaip piop ip eólup, 
230 ITIic TTlumeaTiiuin Tnic Caip, neapc 506 oeopaió, 

ITIic Ipipea Tnic pinn, paoi baó cpeópac, 
TTIic Roiceaccai5 mip Roip Do cuip gleóióce, 

ITIic 5^^T> ^^c "Nuaió, na puag p6-pat)a, 
Joipceap Don cé pin Rex Scotorum, 
TTIic eocbaió paobpaig, geop c nsleóiócib, 
TTlic Conifiaoil ba6 óípeaó béoó-cuipp, 

aii. pia6 p6t)la. ** Bj the magic powers of his mother, FUodhuis, the wild 
hindi came and gently yielded their milk for him like cows." Haliday's Eeatingy 
p. 363. 212. por5-$lam: MS. popslm. 

226. putgeaóspuaigeaó: MS., piseaó, perhaps=pt§ 506, &c. 
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Son of Cairbre Luisg, of purest generosity, 
210 Son of Lughaidh Luaine, the ezpresdve, the noisy, 

Son of lonnadmhar, son of Ifuadh, who obtained the deer of 

Fodla, 
Son of Adhamar of the fair locks, of bright eyes, very pure, 

Son of Mogh Corb, son of Fear Corbof great strength. 

Son of Cobhthach Caomh, the noble warrior, 

Son of Reachta the affectionate, son of Luighe Loige, 

Son of Oilioll the great, whose face like a fawn's was gentle, 

Son of Lughaidh Dearg, whose features were not rusty, 
Son of Oilioll (Jairceas, descendant of great chieftains. 
Son of Lughaidh lardhonn of the strong, valiant breast; 
220 Son of Eanna Claon, who was fierce and forceful. 

Son of Duach Fionn, unconquered in contests, 
Son of Seadna lonnaruidh the clutching, the musical, 
Son of Breisrigh, of the stately Munstermen, 
Son of Art Imleach, the angry, the stormy. 

Son of Feilim, famed for government, son of Eoitheachtach, the 

vigorous, 
Son of Roan the royal, the pure, who would despoil a province, 
Son of Failbhe the well-shaped, who was a protection to his 

neighbour, 
Son of Gas the hospitable, of the bridles and festive gatherings. 

Son of FaUdeasgad, the beloved, who obtained wisdom and 
learning, 
230 Son of Muineamhun, son of Gas, the strength of eveiy stranger. 
Son of Lirea, son of Fionn, a prosperous noble, 
Son of Eoitheachtach, son of Eos, who engaged in conflicts, 

Son of Glas, son of Nuadh, of the long hostile excursions, 
He it is who is called Eex Scotorum, 
Son of Eochaidh Faobhrach, who was sharp in conflict, 
Son of Gonmhaol, who was stately and vigorous of frame, 

e2 
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mic étbftp mc 111fleo6 cofmaccax^ 
Úinv^ fdrfi no Spdrane cm leógan, 
mic biW éaihpo úip mtc bpeogain, 
140 mic bpoto tionnpjioni cúp ndp r6ipiica6, 

mic t>eo$paéo ndp iheoca 'p o 6oiiii5leic, 
IHic QipeotKi éooin IM> timdiU eopmp, 
mic ailom uadpots uofGil p6-nipr, 
niie Íloa6oc mic tlenaall ba6 p6-iheop, 

TDic aOnaifioin mic Uaic Do cleoéc cóihjuil, 
tnic beojaifaain niifinis píg ip p6-plaic, 
ITI1C éi5ip Scaic cap muip vu^ rpeóm-pip, 
bo6 pfS pon Scjthia an lué-pial beóóo, 

TDic éi5ip 3luin pinn lu6c spfnn p6-nipc, 
150 Hlic 06nofhain dóihaip di^ 5I1C eóluip , 

Hlic éibip Scuic cop muip 6di6 ónipoi5, 
THic háúí'pÍTíií baó cpoioe-jeal cópaó, 

ITIic 8p(i Tnic 6apptj no i^loy^ce, 
THic gaoióil $laip baó cupa6 cóihpaic, 
TTIic Niuil TTiic fhTiapa poppaij, 
TTlic beac nd cleaócaó Tnóioe, 

TTlic 1110505 óoom TTiic lopec beóóo 
mic Mooi ^yai) oipc Díon puoip ip coTht)a6 
TPic Loiineic t)0 liioip peal *p an t)6Ti)an 
260 TPic Tnecupalein t>o b'poDo bi a m-beócpuié, 



340. The tower of Bragantia, near Oorunna, in Spain, visited by Red Hugh 
O'Donnell in 1602 : see ** beata Qoba Ruaib," p. 322. 

345-353. These stanzas are given as in M (vol. 4). A gives them, thus : 

** TTlio 'Cibip 5luin]^inn lu6c spmn p6-nipc, 
TTlio Qbnariiain a^bap 015 $lic eóluip , 
niio 'Cibip filúinpinn ouilbuibe ompaig, 
TTlic taiihpinn bob cpoi6e-$eGl cópaó, 
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Son of Eibhear, eon of Mileadh tlie powerful, 
Which hero was a sedate high King of Spain, 
Son of Bile, the sweet, noble son of Breogan, 
240 Son of Bratha, who began the tower which was not destroyed, 

Son of Deaghf atha, who failed not in contest, 
Son of Airead Caoin, who travelled over Europe, 
Son of Alloid the proud, the noble, the strong. 
Son of Ifuadhat, son of Neanuall the rapid. 

Son of Adhnamhan, son of Tait, who practised condolence, 
Son of Beoghamhain, the fierce king and high chieftain. 
Son of Eibhear Scot, who brought brave men across the seas, 
This vigorous, hospitable, vivacious hero was king in Scythia, 

Son of Eibhear Olunfionn, the cheerful and strong, 
250 Son of Adhnamhain, the fortunate, the generous, the subtle, the 

wise, 
Son ij>i Eibhear Scot, from across the sea, the modest, the amber- 

visaged, 
Son of Lamhfionn, the cheerful-hearted, the handsome. 

Son of Sru, son of Easru of the hosts. 

Son of Gaodhal Glas, who was a champion in battle, 

Son of Niul, son of Fenius, the powerful, 

Son of Beath, who was not wont to swear. 

Son of Magog the gentle, son of the sprightly Japeth, 
Son of iN'oah, who found protection and shelter in the ark, 
Son of Lamech, whose life was long on earth, 
260 Son of Metusalem, who was long in mortal shape, 

** TTlic Qt&naThaiTi mic Coicr bo éleaóc com-guil, 
TTlic biosaniain niriinis pf$ ip po-plaic, 
TTlic 'Cibip Scuic cap muip tug cpeóin-^ip, 
baft pl5 'ran Scythia an lut-pal be66a." 

For detailed information about several of the names mentioned in this pedigree, 
the reader is referred to Eeating^s and O'Halloran's MUtories of JreUtnd^ and 
to the AnnaU of the Four Maxtera. 
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IHic 6onac óaoin nop tmll 5U6 cofhappon, 
mic lopec fnic THololel 6e66a, 
Hlic enoip mic Sec ndp 5eo5 c6co, 
IHic á6aiih épfono pmaom oip ihóp-olc. 

Nf l 5lún le pd6 6 Útam 50 DoihnaU, 
Q6c dpO-pí$te 5f aip on oóihon, 
Rf$ée cpíóe ip pf$ce 0615606 
piol-cooipi5 cigeopnooi 'p leo^otn. 

ON pcanc-laoiD. 

pefle, ip mipneoó, ip poineonn, ip clú gon ceop, 
J70 Cpéiée piopsoigée, sopm-Jlon, tip, ip meop, 

péini;t uile no TDuihon o 0-cúp *i*a neopc 
50 qiéié-lo5 050t> pat>' óufhopoib, ip t>u5aó, o leoc ! 
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Son of Enoch, the gentle, who deserved not the reproach of his 

neighbours, 
Son of Japeth, son of Malalel, the sprightly, 
Son of Enos, son of Seth, whose garments were not short. 
Son of Adam the wise, who conceived great evil. 

There is no link to record from Adam to Domhnall, 
But high kings, who ruled the world. 
Kings of countries, kings of provinces, 
Generous chieftains, lords, and heroes. 

THE EPITAPH. 

Hospitality, and courage^ and brightness, and fame without 
sorrow, 
270 The choicest qualities — the purest, the noblest — and esteem, 
The Phoenix of all Munster, their fortress, and their strength, 
Thou boldest prostrate within thy hollow — it is sad — ^0 stone. 
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XVI. 
am 5(38 an í>m óéaDNa. 

Sjeul 3uipc t)o $éap-$oin mo 6poi6e-pe, 

•8 Do léip-6uip na mflce óum pdin, 
Céip beaó ippéapla na niuimneaó 

5up paigeaoao le h-incleaóc ati btíip, 
céDap, a Céapap, a ptnpeap, 

a n-aoTi c-pla6c, 'p a n-aoin éuil5 $ndié, 
Q mém uile D'aon coil, 'p a pf$ óipc 

'8 o 5-caOTh-óoinneal oióce ip Id. 

8aob-6eamuin aeip agup Dpaoiée, 

lo Ní péiDip a TnÍTi.ííop5 t>d pdig 

Cd Thetis pd óaop-connaib ptnce, 

'8 a céile, t)d coiThDeaóc nf ndp ; 
Phlegon gan éipceaóc, ip Triton, 

Cpéan-TÍlapp ip cpaoipeaó 'na Itíiiii 
Phaeton 05 léimnij cap Ifne 

Qgup cpéa6c-óeal5 niiiineaé 'na pdil. 

TTlo Óéapa map péala aip an píj-lic, 

Ip éaDcpom le maoióeam Doni 50 bpdc, 

TTluna D-cpeigpinn-pe paop-puil mo 6ltci?5 
20 Qip épé-óuilc an caoipij cap bdpp ; 

Caop óumaip éipeann an paoi-pin 

Q ppéirii-Óaip t>ob'aoipDe p6 bldc, 

éa5-6ul CU5 nié-pi 50 claoióce, 

*S na céat)ca map pínn iiile aip Idp. 

XVI. — This elegy is on Domhnall O'Callagban, lamented in XV. Its plap 
reminds one a Kttle of the ** Gallus" of Virgil, and the ** Lycidas" of Milton. An 
elegy by O'Lionnan, on John O'Tuomy, appears to be a close imitation of this 
piece. The metre is the same, and even the same deities are introduced. 

3. c6ip bea6= * bees' wax/ something rich and precious. 

4. pai$eat)a6, MS., f>aot)a6 : cf. XV. 1. Ih. incleaóc = * cunning 
contrivance, cleyemess, strategy ' : r/. peuó an mcleaóc acd 'na cpoi6e s 
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XVI. 

ON THE DEATH OF THE SAME, 

A bitter news that has sorely wounded my heart 

And sent thousands into banishment for ever : 
The bees' wax and pearl of the men of Munster 

Has been shot down by the cunning contrÍTance of death ; 
Their Cedar, their Caesar, the head of their race, 

Their own ornament, their own constant sword, 
The beauty of mien to all, as all acknowledged, their true prince, 

Their beautiful Ught by day and night. 

The furious demons of the air and the magicians 
1 o Cannot be restrained in their fury ; 
Thetis lies stretched beneath fiery wares, 

And it is not unseemly for her spouse to accompany her ; 
Phlegon is without hearing, aud Triton^ 

Mighty Mars holds a spear in his hand, 
Phaeton leaps beyond his track, 

While a wounding, venomous thorn pierces his heel. 

My tears as a seal on the prince-covering stone, 

Trivial is the tribute ever to boast of, 
If I do not pour out the generous blood of my heart 
20 On the clay-coverlet of the matchless chieftain ; 
The flash of Erin's power was this noble, 

Her tallest root-oak in blossom ; 
His death has been my undoing, 

And has laid prostrate hundreds like me. 

' see the cunning that is in his heart.' 6. aon c-f laóc, f laóc » 

'finish, ornament, what makes comfortahle*; obaip plaócihap = 'finished 
work,' &c lb. Qoin 6U1I5 « aon C0I5 ; M HIUIT1ÓU1I5 ; aoin, the pronun- 
ciation of aon in Connaught 13. Phlegon, one of the horses of the sun. 

15. Phaeton, the sun's Charioteer ; some MSS. give Eton, others Aeton, which 
peihaps suits better with Phlegon. 16. Some MSS. give cpaob«6eal5 ; 

and some read bpaomij, for nimneao. 19. M t)-cpei sib-pa. 

21. coop óumoir» cf- caer comhraic » < brand of battle' : Lismore Ziv4$, p. 22. 
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t)o paobat>ap pp^ap^Q '5"P c^opéa, 

X)o épéan-c-ploi5 an c-tpeal an c-dpD. 

*Na 6aoih-6ot>la6 péiiii t)0 bf Typhon 

5up léim D'eapbai6 caoibe aip an cpdi$ ; 

péipce na m-beul ngopm cíop-6ub 
30 5"P léigeaDap bíob uile an c-pndih, 

50 n-éipt)ea6 na béiée cé an ptoj-plaie 
t)o faop-ólannaib TTlfleaO puaip bdp. 

Oo beapc Clfoóna 6n g-cappaij m-bdn spuosai^ 
5up b'é peabac dpb Óluana pl ihín, 

Ccap píojóa Caipil, dpO-óuaile 
ó Óealladdm iiapal 'pa N^^ 

bpac btona aip Callaib lá an ópuacam 
Oo óopnaiTh le cpuap nipc ip cIoi6itíi, 

Coip Laoi éeap mapb cd aip puapa6, 
40 ITIo 6eal5 bdip 6puai6 Juipc, ap pí. 

Oo pspeao Qoibill éailce pd Óoriinall 

t)o cpeapguip a Deópa aip an t>-cotnn ; 
t)o glac bíoósaó ip peapj bdip lóba 

Qgup aingil 50 t)eopa6 as caoi ; 
Qn $eal-inpe a 5-cacaip bpedj glópihap 

Cu5 peapann pctíic móp bo 'gup ctop; 
Q nieap5 naoirii acd anoin pd líióp-cion 

Ip peappa map lón t)o 'nd paoigeaV. 

QN peanc-laoi. 

Q riiapmaip-leac S^QP» P" ^P leagaó capa Cldip gaoóal, 
50 X)á b-peappaó neac cé'n plaic po caipgeaó pdo' éaob, 
Qbaip 50 ppeap nd pan 05 agailc pdn pgéal, 
Ua Ceallaódin ceapc ip mac Uí Óeallacdm é. 



25. paobabap, cf. paobait) p gamail, XXII. 5. 37. Ealla, the place of his 
ancient patrimony, now Duhallow. 38. A cpuaift-mpc a ólaióim. 

39. He was huried at Eilcrea, which is near the Lee. 41. Qoi5iU, M Syhil. 

43. loba, M Joseph, another MS. lova. 45-46- These lines 

are ohscure. A 6tíi6 6óip, for prdic mop; the island meant, perhaps = the 
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Heayen and earth have torn themselves asunder, 

The low has fiercely swallowed up the high, 
Tjphon lay in a soft, lovely sleep, 

Until he leaped on the shore through the ahsence of the tide ; 
The hlack, hlue-mouthed sea-serpents, 
30 All ceased from their swimming 

That the gods might hear what royal prince 

Of the nohle race of Milesius had died. 

Gliodhna, from the white fairy rock, said 
That it was the noble warrior of bright Clonmecn, 

A royal chieftain of Cashel, a high branch. 
The noble O'Callaghan and his seed. 

The protecting robe of Ealla in the day of distress 
Protecting with the vigour of his strength and sword, 

Who lies beside the Lee, in the south, cold in death ; 
40 bitter piercing sting of death to me, said she. 

The chalk-white Aoibhill screamed in grief for Domhnall, 

She poured her tears on the waves, 
loba started and was seized by a deadly frenzy, 

And angels tearfully lamented ; 
The fair Island gave him, as he dwelt in a beautiful glorious city, 

Large estate-lands and rents ; 
His soul is amid the saints in high esteem, 

And this is better as a possession than worlds. 

THE EPITAPH. 

gray marble stone, beneath which the beloved of the land of the 
Oael lies low, 
50 Should someone inquire what chieftain is this who is treasured 
beneath thy side, 
Beply readily, nor delay in discoursing on the tidings, 
The true O'Callaghan and the son of the O'Callaghan is he. 

Inismore of XV. 152. Inismore, or the Great Island, is perhaps that in Cork 
Harbour, on which Queenstown stands. The Cotters owned this island in the 
seventeenth century. O'Callaghan lived at Mount Allen, county Clare. 

47. Tiaoim =TiaoTÍi, spelled according to Connaught pronunciation. 

49. mapmaip ; a ihapbil, a liiopbuiU, &c., are variants. 
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XVII. 

am 5<í8 ihumóeaRcais uí $Río5Ca 

a bdip, Oo pu5aip muipceapcaó uainn ; 

R6 6éiSeanaé on ooin Do tát ; 
paotxii$ 50 ppeop Coós Xxm éill, 

O 6eiSilc lcip ní cuiDe 50 bpde. 

50 bpác, o Japb-leac, ceansuil le Dúcpacc píop 
Qn pdnoó pleapguis lép cpeaca6 50 Dubaé on cfp ; 
a 5-cáp 50 b-ppeabpa6 6 Qchepon cu5ainn aníop 
páip5 50 bainsioTi on paiUe, ap bpúi^ a 6poi6e. 

Cpoióe 5011 ac-cpuai$e, ^an caipe, 
10 eipiceoc puoip bdp bío5éa, 

Cd pe G n-ippionn x>á piarioó, 

iDip psoco biobal Dd Jpíopoó. 

Cd 5río^ca oip ppuc pin Styx 50 peon, 105, ponn, 
Ip no TOÍlce bpuinnjiol on* pocuip oip cocb Don oboinn, 
Q Jpoióe-6opp pm ptí lic ip Dooil bd p5paba6 
PpfOThóoin uilc le niih Dd Óaopaó ip Dearhmn. 



XVII. — In his satire on Cronin, our author handles the subject of this fierce 
poem severely. He also refers to him in XIII., and II. Murtagh Griffin was 
administrator to Helen, wife of Nichola?, Lord Kenmare. He had been originally 
a Catholic. In a '* Book of Claims" (1701), concerning the lands forfeited, in 1688, 
we have the following entry: ** Murtogh Griffin, gent., as Administrator to Dame 
Helen Bronk'ne, and on behalf of Sir Valentine Browne, and the rest of the children 
of the said Helen, claims £400 per annum, and the arrears thereof, on the whole of 
Sir Valentine Browne's estate, by a reversing clause in the act of Parliament." 
He appears to be the person who was Clerk of the Common Pleas, to whom a long 
letter on the state of Kerry was written by Maurice Hussey, February 28tfa, 1712. 
See Old Kerry ^eord», second series, p. 139. The strong language of this poem 
indicates the feeling that prevailed in those days against those who rose on the ruin 
of the great nobles. 
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XVII. 

ON THE DEATH OF MTIIRCHEARTACH O'GRIFFIN. 

Thou has taken Muircheartach from us, death, 

Too late is the time for everyone ; 
Snatch Tadhg quickly from us to the churchyard, 

It is not fitting to separate him from him forever. 

For ever, rude stone, bind down with zeal 

The wandering rake by whom the country has been wofully 

despoiled ; 
Lest he might come back to us suddenly from Acheron, 
Press the villain tightly and bruise his heart. 

A heart pitiless and without mercy, 
I o A heretic who met with a sudden death, 
He is in hell tortured 

Roasted among a band of demons. 

Oiiffin is feeble, weak, and helpless, in the stream of Styx, 
Accompanied by thousands of maidens at the river's marge ; 
His great body is beneath the stone, and chafers mangle it, 
While the primal hounds of evil, and demons, execute his 
damnation with bitterness. 



2. Ca65, Tadhg Dubh 0*Croiiin. In a severe personal satire on Cronin, the 
poet connects him with Griffin in an unenviable manner. Griffin has the task 
alloted to him of selecting a, new nobility from among the rustics in the room of 
those who had been banished, while Tadhg looks after the * Parliament.* 
lo. báf bfo56a, a sudden or startling death. M bi05a&. 
II-I2. 5pforaÓ is quite as suggestive as 5pio5ta. A gives the chain word^ 
for 11-12 it has 

" NT léip ippionn t)d i^ianaó 
TTluipóeapcaó lalrhap O SP'OP^*" 

15. A deviation from MS. roading has been necessary in this line. 
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Deofhain ippinn Do puai5 

6u5 t)Qt an ^uail aip a $né ; 
O' iai6 peaOap an Oopup poiihe, 
20 *8 t)0 ^uai6 píop 50 C15 na n-Oaop. 

ó 6aopaip 8I10ÓC éibip ba6 poilbip cltS, 
Ip l6 caoih-éumann cléipe 50 Ocugaip 00 6ÓI; 
O péanaip ntac ééamuip, le puipinn na mionn, 
■ Q jpéipc uilc, nf leun liom a n-ippionn cú. 

QN ceQNsal. 

pét)' Joile cd, a peaihaip-leac, amup cap Sionamn édinij ; 
péipc ópuinnijée ^eall 506 pann-boi6c bpipce épdiftce; 
Peacaó cuippe rheall 506 peang-bean éui^e éáplai J ; 
Ip béal clipt)e éunt mionn 00 éabaipc a 5-coinne an pdpa. 

TTlaop cuippe ceanncaip t)'peallp5piop cmeab Ódpcaó, 
30 Ip caoTh-ionat) an c-peabaic ón learhain od ngoipit) papcup, 
Oaop-peapann call, 'na Jeall po, óuije cdplai J ; 
Sé cpoijce 50 5ann Do CeampuU Cille h-Úipne. 



22. caoTfi-ÓUTnanTi cléipe = * the Catholic Church.' 27. peacaó is 

a syllable too long, and does not give assonance; perhaps péic is the true reading. 

31. M 6 édplai5 ; A if, for p o, and ippionti, for peayiann, which 
suits assonance better. If >ve read ippionn, then 32 should begin 'S fé, &c. ; 
and tall, in 31, will = ' in the other world,' which may be the meaning in 
«ither case. 
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The demons of hell he put to flight 

Which made his countenance of the colour of coal ; 
Peter shut the door against him, 
20 And he went down to the house of the condemned. 

Since thou didst condemn the race of Eibhear of pleasant fame, 
And didst turn thy back on the fair company of the clergy, 
Since thou didst desert the son of James for a blaspheming band, 
Thou serpent of evil, I grieve not that thou art in hell. 

THE BINDING. 

Beneath thy maw, stout stone, lies a reprobate who came across 

the Shannon ; 
A serpent who embezzled the pledges of every poor ruined 

helpless man ; 
A wicked sinner who deceived the slender maidens who came in 

his way ; 
Lips skilled in pronouncing imprecations against the Pope. 

Wicked steward of a barony, who plundered deceitfully the 

MacCarthys, 
30 And the fair seat of the warrior from the land which is called 

Paribus, 
In reward for this, dear is yonder demesne he possesses. 
Six scarce feet of the Killamey Church. 
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XVIIT. 
aiR óRósaió t)o biRONNQD am. 

Do puapap reóioe ip leóp a m-bpeajcaoc, 
t)d bp6i5 éaoine ihfne bláca, 
Don leaéap Oo bí pan óeapbaipe bdm éeap, 
Ip cu^abap loinjiop IRíJ pilib cap páile ; 

X)á bpói5 piopsoijée piobanca beappéo ; 
Od bpóig buana a t)-ciiap5ainc Idn-cnoc ; 
Od bp6i5 leapaigce beapnaó 50 bldéniap ; 
t)d bpóig bíona aip píoó na in-bdnca ; 

Od bp6i5 f aopa éabcpom fsdpgéa ; 
10 t)d bpóig pocapa a ngopcaib le ndmail> ; 

Od bpóig cana, jan capjap gan pdibpe ; 
t)d bpóig élipbe, gan bpipeoó gan bedpna ; 

t)d bpóig épóóa ópóa aip dipDib, 

t)o pmneaó Oo'n époicionn Do pcocaó t)on bdn-Jpuig, 

Qn bóbo bí bd t)íon aip pdpaó, 

Oo bí t)d paipeab 05 an b-pocaó 50 Idn-ceapc. 

Do bf phoebup cpéiriipe a ngpdó Ói, 
5up ÍJUip CeaDmiip a lionn t)ub 'na Deagaió pin, 
gup §oit> f 'pan oi66e b'tíillc, 
20 Ó éeann ccaD púl an cpíí boéc 5pdnna. 

XVIII. — This curious poem is taken from a scribbling -book belonging to 
Og Michael O'Longan/ and bearing date, 1785. A few emendations have been 
made from a MS. in R. I. Academy. The date of composition is giyen in the 
latter as "about 1724." The O'Donoghue here lauded seems to be Domhnall 
O'Donoghue Dubh, the father of Finneen, the subject of XI. 

17. a njpdÓ fti : the usual expression is a ngptíÓ léi. lb. In this reference 
to Phoebus and the cow, there is a confusion of two myths. V, Zeus, not 
Phoebus, stole Europa, the sister of Cadmus, who was sent by his father, Agenor, 
in search of híT. After ronsiuUing the omcle of Delphi, ho was directed ta 
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XVIIL 
ON A PAIR OF SHOES PRESENTED TO HIM. ^- '7^"" 

I have received jewels of conspicuous beauty : 

A pair of shoes, fair, smooth, handsome, 

Of leather that was in white Barbary in the south, 

And which the fleet of King Philip brought over the sea ; 

A pair of shoes, neat, decorated, well-trimmed ; 
A pair of shoes, durable, in stamping on great hills ; 
A pair of shoes that repair breaches beautifully ; 
A pair of shoes that are a protection from the roughness of the 
meads; 

A pair of shoes, of high quality, light, closely-fitting ; 
io A pair of shoes, steady, in encounters with a foe ; 
A pair of shoes, slender, without folds, or welts ; 
A pair of shoes, nimble, without seam, or gap ; 

A pair of shoes, valiant, splendid in public places ; 

A pair of shoes, made of the hide torn from the white cow, 

The cow that was guarded in a desert place, 

And watched over by a giant with great care. 

Phoebus for a season was in lore with her, 
So that he put Cadmus into black melancholy after her, 
Until he stole her, on a most beautiful night, 
20 From the hundred-eyed head, the poor, ugly monster. 

follow a certain kind of cow, and to build a town on the spot where the should 
sink of exhaustion. As he wished to sacrifice the cow he sent for water to the 
well of Ares, whose guardian dragon slew the messengers. Thereupon Cadmus 
slew the dragon. 2°. Zeus had converted Io into a white heifer, but Hera, dis- 
covering the plot and obtaining command of the heifer, set Argus Panoptes to 
watch her. But Zeus commanded Hermes to put Argus to death and deliver Io. 
The story in the text is a curious mixture of both fables. Zeus is confounded 
with Apollo, Cadmus with Hermes, and Io with Europa. 

x8. Cecbmuf, for Cabmup : like Ceapolup, for Capolup. 
VOL. in. H 
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bpó^a an époicinn nt bo^ait) le bdipci J, 

If nt épuaftann ceapbaé a m-bappa ná a m-bdlca, 

Nt léanann 5006 a pgeiiii ná Ti-t>edUpa6 

Nt 615 apca ip nt ópapaib le Idn-ceap. 

Qn suaipe pnaomai^ a lapja 'pa fdla, 
5iiaip© cluiTii an c(jtp bob dille, 
Cu5 clann Cuipeann cap uipge ^na n-dp6a6 
CuTh Lu$aib t)0 b! lúémap IdiDip. 

bpÓ5a b'í^eappa níop éeapabap bdiihe, 
30 Ip ní b-puaip Qicil a pairiail pe pdpcaéc, 

Qn oibpeaóc éuj cpeijeot) oip Ajax, 
"Ní b-puGip lao, C16 t)ian a pdióce. 

Qn meanaié lép poUaó an cpoicionn po pdióim lib, 
t)o pinneab t>on ópuaió ba6 ópuaibe bd b-cdini5, 
Seaóc 5-céat) bltaóam no Oiabcil bo bdbap 
05 OéanoiTh t)eil5 le ceilg óolcdnuip. 

Qip bpuaóaib Acheron t)'eap5aip on cndib bub, 
'8 a pníoih le caiUeacaib cuiOeaóca Atrops, 
Lép pua$a6 peóip na m-bpója n-Oedpp^naé 
40 Le coThacco t)paoi6ea6ca an qfifp ^ban dppa. 

t)o bdt)ap pealaD t)d j-ceapaó X>o Odpiup, 
Wó 50 pug QlapOpum bappa na 5-cedpt) leip, 
X)o bdOap cpéiTTipe 05 Caepap ldit)ip, 
5up goiOeoO bpéasQ an c-paogail bd Idn-cpoiJ. 

t)o bdOap cpéiriipe 05 Oéicib pdilbe, 
Q5 Lip cltÍThail 'p 05 Lugoió na ldn-6pea6, 
Q5 boób beap5, baó caca lo ndihait), 
Ip 05 balap béiTTiionn éaócaó aóbpac. 



28. ItSerhap : A Itibaó. 31. The defeat of Ajax, in the contest with 

Ulysses for the shield of Achilles, caused his death. See Odyssey^ JBk. XI. 
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Shoes of tbis hide, they do not soften by rain ; 
Kor do hot seasons harden their tops, or their welts ; 
Winds do not mar their beauty, or their lustre ; 
They do not shrink, or shrivel, through excessive heat. 

The bristle that bound their edges, and their heels, 

Was a bristle of feathers of the finest incense, 

Which the children of Tuireann brought in their bark across 

the sea. 
To Lughaidh, who was vigorous and strong. 

Shoes more perfect poets have not feigned ; 
30 Nor did Achilles get the like of them for comfort 
In his legacy, which brought pain on Ajax ; 
He did not get them, vehemently though he declaimed* 

The awl that pierced this hide I tell you of. 

Was made of steel the best tempered that could be procured ; 

Seven hundred years were the demons 

Fashioning the point with the skewer of Vulcan. 

On the brink of Acheron grew the black hemp. 
Spun by the hags of the band of Atropos, 
By which the borders of the beauteous shoes were sewn 
40 Through the magical power of the three aged women* 

They were for a time being fitted up for Darius, 
Until Alexander carried o£i the perfection of the arts ; 
For a season they were possessed by the mighty Caesar, 
Until the ornaments of the world were stolen from off his power- 
ful feet. 

They were for a time in the possession of the gods of Failbhe, 

Of the renowned Lir, of Lughaidh of vast spoils ; 

Of Bodhbh Dearg, a stay against the foe ; 

Of Balar, of the blows, the renowned in deeds, the fortunate. 



38. Atropss Atiopofl, one of the Fates. 40. appo- A Idibip. 

h2 
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Q Tn-bpui$in mai^e éeanaib ip paOa X)0 MXwp, 
50 Q5 Qoibill 'p 05 Opaoicib áppa ; 

G n-uaócap nf éaicio nf 6aiUiO a n-Oeallpaiii, 
t)o puapop iat> 6n b-pial-peap pdilcea6. 

OoitiTiall cneapoa mac Óaéail t)0 pdibim lib, 
Cupcallaó píop, ip caoipeaé abbpaé, 
Oo í>6p an $leanna nd peacab t>á námait), 
Do bponn bofhpa na bpó^a bpedjéa. 

Nf l 5alap nd lei Jippio, cpeijit) nd ldn-6eipc, 
Ciaó Tíá peap5 nd peaca6 le pdnaib, 
Capc xíá 5opca, nd ocpap cpdióce, 
60 peannaiO nd pian nd Diacaip bdip-bpuiD. 

Tonnca t)o piépeab Opgap 306 beapna, 
Q n-5le6iÓcib 'p a 5-coriipac ndmaiO; 
50II mac mópna, géap riióp a ^dil pm, 
a Ti-iapa6c baó rhian map cat leip. 

Q5 Ctjpt t)0 biobap pdice, 

Ip aj CfSóulamTi TTIuipceimne baó édbaécaó, 

Q5 TTIeaób Cpuaéna t)0 buabaft bdipe, 

Ip ag Miall 5^íín-t)ub, ip ag Conall Ceapna6. 

Q 5-Cluain Caipb ip beapb gup bdDap, 
70 Q5 t)uT)lain5 t)0 bf ptigac pdpt)a ; 

'8 t)d n-iaóaó pé a n-iall 'p a bpdpgab aip, 
t)o béappaó TTIupchaO ón lomaij pm pldn leip. 

Qn cí t)0 pam ip peap a 6dile, 
bile t)0 gpian-plioóc pianna ip pdilbe 
t)o paoicib Caipil, baó peapóa, pdilceac, 
Cu5 Doriipa na bpóga bpedgca. 

49. Seanuib, aic A : another MS. gives Sainb as a correction. 

55. The 0*Donoghucs of Glenflesk r seclntrod., also XLIX. 

56. In prose the phrase is t)0 bponn opni-pa. 

58. peacab le púnaib : variants are pala f e pdnuib, paióaiUe aip 
ptínab. 61. M, lonna pamail bo piceaó an c-uipge aip 506 beapnain. 
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Long were thej in the fairy múnsion of Magh Scanaibh ; 
50 They belonged to Aoibhill, and to the ancient magicians ; 
They wear not their uppers out, nor lose their appearance ; 
It was a hospitable, generous man who bestowed them on me. 

Bomhnall the polite, the son of Cathal, is the man I speak of, 

A true hero, a fortunate chieftain. 

Of the race of the Glen, who knew not to retreat before their 

enemies ; 
It was he who presented me with the beautiful shoes. 

There is no disease, or pain, or sore affliction they will not oore ; 
No asthma, or frenzy, or falling sickness ; 
Ko thirst, or starvation, or gnawing hunger; 
60 No tribulation, or torment, or evil of death-bondage. 

In them would Osgar run upon every gap. 
In battles and fights with the enemy ; 
Goll mac Moma, though great his fame. 
Yearned for the loan of them, as all others did. 

Cúrí had them for a quarter ; 
And Cuchulainn of Muirthemhne, who was valiant ; 
And Meadhbh of Gruachan, who used to win the goal ; 
And Niall Glun-Dubh ; and Conall Ceamach ; 

In sooth they were on the plain of Clontarf ; 
70 Dunlaing had them there, who was joyous and contented ; 

Could he but have tied their thongs and fastened them upon himi 
He would have brought Murchadh safe with him from that conflict» 

Conspicuous is the fame of the man who gave them, 
A chief of the sun-bright race of the Fianna and of FaJlbhe» 
Of the nobles of Cashel, who were hospitable and manly ; 
He it was who bestowed on me those splendid shoes. 



70. OuT)laiT)5. Dimlaing 0*Haitigaii came late to the battle of Qontsvf, 
being delayed by the fairies. He came to meet certain death, and foreknew that 
Blurchadh would also fall. 
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Cio6 cd pe pealao paoi ^allaib 05 diqieab, 
Nfop ^o^luiin uaca cpuap nd cpdi6rea6c, 
Nf l cmnceaéc *na époióe nd cdim aip, 
80 Qóc X)tjé6ap 111016 a fean 05 pdp leip. 

peap pialihap ip pial le t>diihey 
peap cpéi$ceo6 ndp épéi^ a édipDe, 
peap bponncaó cabapéoc pdié-$liCy 
peop pocaip puilc nát 5oip5eaó sdibéeaó. 

W peanéap bpéige a pjéij 50 h-dpt) aip 
06c pí J Óéag bo'n ppéim 6 o-cdinij 
Do bf 05 piopa6 G n-ioéai5 pdilbe 
Ó Óop c-poluip 50 t)onncha6 l:>ed$6a6, 



QN ceaNsaL. 

Ip co$o peóme mo bpóga ip nf cc/riiuil pitj pufnn ; 
90 1p c6ip iGb oip póDGib no nsopm tjp Ito;; 

p6ippi6 mo bpón-pa cé boilb otjboó pinn 
5up cojoft Daihpa le t)oihnaU ó t)onnchaba boinn. 

88. M 6 CQf calloi*. A ó Óeap c-poluif . 

91. In one MS. (R.I.A.) this line is erased, and the following sabstituted : 

** po^uil p6-6uippe beó Jonaip cio6 t>oilb bubaó pinn." 
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Thougb he has long been dwelling with the English, 
He learned from them nor churlishness, nor ill-humour ; 
There is no stinginess in his heart, nor has he a fault, 
80 But the hereditary goodness of his ancestors grows with him. 

A generous man, hospitable to the bards ; 
A virtuous man, who has not abandoned his friends ; 
A bestower, a contributor, of philosophical mind ; 
A sober, joyous man, who is not querulous or cruel. 

It is not spreading abroad a lying pedigree of him 

To say that there were eighteen kings of the race from which he 

sprang 
Buling in the lands of Failbhe, 
From Gas of the light to Donnchadh the good. 

THE BINDING. 

Hy shoes are choicest jewels, many are not like them ; 
90 They are an ornament on roads of the fresh*cut, blue stones ; 
It will be a relief to my sorrow, sad and wretched though I am^ 
That Domhnall O'Donoghue has chosen soles for me. 
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XIX. 
am 6á8 óausoN. 

paoi Idp na lice p o cupéa cd on oUa-j^iapc peoihap. 
Do épdi6 le t)li$éi5 an ]puipionn ba6 ihinic piaih ceann ; 
t)o b'^edppoe mipe, ip 506 n-ouine acd pulon^ pian ^ally 
On bdp t)d p5ioba6 cd cuillea6 ip piée blia6ain ann. 

Cuinnib 50 loni pdo* bonn a $aipb-leac ihóp 
On mupguipe pallpa Do meabpuis san^uib ip P5615, 
te bli^éib na ngall cuj pjannpaó aip 6anba ip cóip, 
Ip 30 bpeiceam-na an c-am beió pdn poThail po a maipeann 
b'd í>óp. 

Qn mapb po peu6, mo lean ! ndp pTnaócai^ a éoil ; 
10 Ip Tnaip5 t)0 épéig TTlac Oé ip map peat)ap ndp Joil, 
Q Tfiapb ni h-éacc 'p an méit) ndp maipb nf bo6c, 
Q6c 5up mapb é pém map aon iDip an am ip copp. 

Ip iom6a mapb t)0 maipb an mapb po ptic-pa, a IÍ05, 
Ip maip5 Don mapb-po maippeaó le pun a 6poi6e, 
TTlapb t)0 maipb na maipb ip ndp lonncaij plige, 
'8ip mapb é an mapb po a n-Acheron ptiijce piop. 



XIX.— Seaghan Claragh Mac Donnell has written a poem on the same subject 
as the above. It is longer and far fiercer than O'Rahilly's. 

4. t>iabal of MSS. does not suit metre ; a milder word like bap suits. 
^' rS^iS " * the neck,* hence * servitude ' (f). 
15. t)o Thaipb na maipb : c/, 05 bpu$a6 na mapb, VIII. 23. 
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XIX. 

ON THE DEATH OF DAWSON. 

XJndemeatli the middle of this stone is laid the sleek serpent, 
Who harassed with enactments a people long in prosperity ; 
BettCT had it been for me, and for all who suffered hardships 

from the English, 
Had death snatched him away more than a score of years ago. 

great, strong stone, hold tightly beneath thy foot, 
The false tyrant who planned deceit and serritude, 
Who brought destruction and rout on Banba by English laws, 
And may we see the time when all of hÍ9 race who survive shall 
lie beneath stones like thee. 

Lo ! this dead man, alas, who subdued not his will ; 
I o Woe to him who abandoned the Son of God and did not weep 

like Peter; 
His death is no loss, and those whom he killed not are the richer 

for it; 
But he, for one, is dead as regards both soul and body. 

Many dead did be do to death, he who lies in death beneath 

thee, stone ! 
Woe to the dead man who should live with the secrets of his 

heart; 
A dead man who slew the dead, and changed not his ways, 
And this dead is now dead sucked down into Acheron. 
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XX- 

cioiíóL NO 5.peaR muiTiiNeaC. 

Q5 fiubal bam aip bpuijionca na TTluThan móp t>-ciin6ioll 

Do 6ua6ainap *p an $ciriipeaÓ éuai6 copainn, 
Do bí Cuaéal Ó Rínn ann, ip 5^r^^^^ ^ Cutnn ann, 

Ip pluaiSce peap Hluiriineaé na b-poéaip ; 
Do bt t)pua6a ip Opaoice ann, uaiple agup íple 

lona Ti-uome a m-buióe ip a nsopm ; 
Ip gan puGinne aip an m-bui6in pin anuap a6c bpuic pfobo, 

O óluapoib a maoile 50 copaib. 

Do bí Ó MéiU ann, Ó DoriinaiU, Ó Coníjubaip 'p<i plóijce 
10 TTlac CapcaiJ móp ip TTlac CpiOTiicain ; 

Dobt ci^eapna cípe 6oJain ann, Ó bpian ceapcnabóipiihe ; 

TTlac Cacám, TTlac Cóoa asup cuilleaó; 
Cpt pi6it> cóipip, naoi piéit) peónipa, 

Cpioóat) píj copóineac cap conna, 
Qcc ní paib píj Seoippe ann, nd aonnea6 t>á póp-pan, 

'Hdp 5-cuibpionn, 'ndp j-cóip, nó 'ndp 5-cuTnann. 

Do bt bptjnaé to6 tém ann, ip bptjnac na h-éile; 

Qn Ditjic ip a Jaolca pm uile ; 
6t an btípcaó, 'po" Léipeaé, Ó Du$Da 'j*an Céicneoó, 
20 'San Ctjppaó puaip séiUeaó a j-ctjije Ulab. 

Ó LonOain C15 pméiple, cap-cpúbaó an béil Duib, 

Ip ptjba an cobac bpéin aip a plucaib, 
Óuip ppidna aip dp laocpaió le púoap ip le pléapaib 

Ip cúigeap níop céapnam t>á\\ b-puipinn. 

XX. — ^This interesting song, composed to a beautiful air, lias come down by 
oral tradition. There are two copies of it in the Boyal Irish Academy ; one is 
modem, made by the late Nicholas O'Eeamey. He inserts his own family name, 
in line 12, for TTIac C6t>a, of the older copy. Some of those allusions in the 
poem are obscure, but it appears to have reference to the expected rising in farour 
of the Pretender, soon after the accession of George I. 

I. aip = ' amongst, from one to one'; the order perhaps is 05 pubal )>aTn 
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XX. 

THE ASSEMBLY OF MTJKSTERMEN. «^/^^ ff'^ 

In inj wanderings among the faiiy mansions, throughout Munster 

Went ly in the winter that has just passed ; 
With me there were Tuathal O'Rinn, and Gordall O'Quinn, 

And hosts of Muustcr men in their company ; 
There were druids, and magicians, the noble, and the lowly, 

In their various colours of green, of yellow, and of blue ; 
Nor did the band wear any other covering by night, 

Than silken coverlets from the ears of their head to their feet. 

There were O'li'eill, and O'Donnell, and O'Connor, and their hosts, 
KO MacCarthy Mor, and MacCriomhthain, 

There was the lord of Tyrone, the true O'Brien of the Borumha, 

MacCahan, MacGiUycuddy, and many besides ; 
There were three score festive bands, nine score apartments, 

And thrice ten crowned monarchs from over the main ; 
But King George \ j& not there nor any of his family, 

Taking part with us, or present with us, or in our company. 

There was Brown from Lough Lein, and Brown from Eile, 

The Duke, and his relatives, in f uU muster ; 
There was De Burgh, De Lacy, O'Dowd, and Keating, 
20 And De Courcy, who obtained sway in the province of Ulster. 
Prom London comes a clown, cantankerous, club-footed, of black 
mouth, 
With the juice of foul tobacco on his cheeks. 
Who dispersed our heroes, with powder and shot, 
'Sot did five of our band escape. 

aip bpuijiona, t>o éua&amap mop t)-cini6ioll na TTluThan. 

y O'Curry (MS. Cat. R.I. A.) thinks tbis poem has reference to some 
political movement in Munster, in which the Celtic and Anglo- Irish families were 
to take part. 21. fméiple. The allusion is obscure. The indÍTÍdual 

here referred to appears to be the '' Roibin " of Eachtra Chloinne Thomáis," who 
u called < Eobin an tobac/ and an ' 05106 5<ill'^o*' 
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ó ópipcó C15 ceann cuic 05 lei Jeap aip an g-campa 
Cpí h-a6apca 'jup peam aip map éluinim ; 

Nt paib léijeap aip gan arhpap, gup pginn opéo claihpa, 
N6 claiópe jan ceann le pfj pilib. 

Leisean pe ceann cuic le cpdij ip cpí beann aip, 
30 Lei^eap aip 6 Í>panca6 nf pug pan ; 

50 píoé-bpuije 6noic Saiiina níop Óioriiaoin Dam aiiiail t)ul 
bíonn píonca 'jup bpanoa aca an lomab. 

C15 an pdpa 'pa^ óléip 6eapc a Idéaip an éiplij, 
lona IdiTh 6eap bfonn céip asup coinmol; 

C15 bldé aip na jeagaib ip b^pdilcij an ppéip Jlan 
RoiTh Jpdpa TÍlic t)é t)0 éeaíjc oiigainn ; 

C15 an pdnuibe jan aon lo6c (ci6 pdióceap leip bpéaja) 
'Na Idn-éumap caom-Jlan bd lonab; 

bdiópib pé an cpéat)a cu^ cdip agup béim bo, 
40 Ip nt pdibim-pe ann pííb aon puo na óoinnib. 



25. The Owl seems to represent the British Navy : for campa the older MS. 
has cambpuit). The whole stanza, 25-32, is obscure. 27. leigeof , the 

older MS., peiftim. Jb, claihpa = a scratcher. Why is the same thing called 
a ' clampa' and a * claiópe gan ceann * ? A crying child is sometimes called 
a clanipa. 33-40- The triumph of the Pretender is described, and the 

calumnies regarding bis parentage scornfully alluded to. 
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From Bristol there came an Owl to relieve the camp, 

He had three horns and a tail, as I hear ; 
Douhtless there was no help for it, till there sprang upon tiiem a 
scratcher, 
Or a headless vagabond, belonging to King Philip. 
He sends the Owl, with his three horns, adown the tide, 
30 Nor could he receive any aid from the French ; 

For one like me it was no idle journey to the fairy mansion of 
Cnoc Samhna, 
They are wont to have wines and brandies in great abundance* 

The Pope with the true clergy comes to where the destruction 
was wrought ; 
In his right hand he held a seal (wax) and a candle ; 
The boughs burst forth into blossom, and a cloudless heaven 
welcomes 
The grace of the Son of God which is come unto us ; 
Comes the wanderer without a blemish — ^thoi^gh he has bee4 evil 
spoken of — 
To his rightful place in his full power and pure beauty; 
He will submerge the band who despised and struck at him, 
40 And for that I will say nothing against him. 
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XXI. 

cm pile OR leabaió a 5úis 05 ssRíoBaó gus a 
óaRaiD iQRM.tDuL a N-éat)óóas Do a s-cúisió 
diRigCe. 

Cobaip ní ^oippect) 50 g-cuipceap me a s-cpuinn-éoihpamn, 
'8 t}ap an leabap t>d n^oippinn níop $oipit>e an ntó óoih-pa, 
áp s-co6na6 uile 5loc*6uTnopa6 píl 6050111, 
1p collca a 5-cuiple ap t>'iméi5 a m-bpfo$ aip peo6a6. 

Do éOTiTí«6pi6 m'inémn, t)'iinci5 mo f)pfoiii66óap, 
poll am* lonaéap, biopanna cptm* bpólann, 
Úp b-ponn dp b-poiém típ monga 'p áji mion-eoihgup, 
Q ngeall pe pinginn 05 puipmn 6 éptoé Dover. 

Do boóap an c-Sionainn, an Lipe, Y an Laoi éeolihap, 
10 Qbainn an bioppa'buib, bpuice, ip bpijm, bóinne, 
Com L06 Dip5 'na puit)o, ip Cumn Cóime, 
Ó lom an cuipeaca cluióe aip an RíJ copómeaó. 



XXI. — A painful interest attaches to tliis poem. The author had been reduced 
to extreme poverty, his lands and cattle and even his house had apparently been 
seized for rent- charge or some such debt. He lay on his bed of death and thence 
despatched this epistle to a friend. Every line of it breathes the spirit of un- 
wonted passion. There are two copies of the poem in the Eoyal Irish Academy 
and another in the British Museum. The style is abrupt and many of the allusions 
are obscure. The full title of the poem as given in text is found only in the British 
Museum copy. 



2. bail an leabap, lit. 'by the book/ i.«., the Bible; a common mode of 
strong assertion. 

3. coónaó, sing, for pi. 4. an óuiple is a variant (R.I.A.) 

7. coThsaii, Brit. Museum copy ; the two copies, R.I.A., com^Uf , which 
may « < neighbourhood/ or s * kinsfolk.' The latter meaning suits best 
here. 
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XXI. 

THE POET OÍÍ HIS DEATH-BED WRITING TO HIS PEIEND, 
HAVING FEOM CERTAIN CAUSES FALLEN INTO 
DESPONDENCY. 

I will not cry for help, till I am put into a nairow coffin, 
And I swear, if I were to cry, it would not come at my call ; 
All our chieftains, the strong-handed of the race of Eoghan — 
Their strength is undermined, and their Tigour gone to decay. 

My hrain trembles as a wave, my chief hope is gone ; 
My entrails are pierced through, darts penetrate my heart ; 
Our land, our shelter, our plains, our fair kinsfolk, 
In pledge for a penny to a band from the land of Dover ! 

The Shannon, the LifEcy, and the tuneful Lee are become 

discordant, 
10 The stream of the black water, of Brick, of the Bride, and the 

Boyne, 
The waist of Lough Derg and Tonn Toime are turned red 
Since the knave completely won the game from the crowned king. 



8. Unfortunatelj we j^are ignorant of the precise transaction he refers to ; 
pin^mTi, a * penny,' hence, a * trifle.' 

9. t)0 bo6ap, was discordant like a bell out of tune. 

10. bpi$iO may be taken as poet. gen. after abainn or bóinne, poet. nom. 
The former seems preferable. 

11. B co^am ; A com. 

12. lom, t)0 lom pe cluióe seems = *he won the game even to bareness,^ t.«., 
completely, cuipeaca « * Knave' at cards in spoken language. O'B. has 
cuipeac. The Knave and King are 'William III. and James II., respectively: 
cf. Rape of the Lock : — 

The Knave of Diamonds tries his wily arts, 

And wins, oh shameful chance, the Queen of Hearts. 
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Tilo Jlam ! ip minic X>o filim-p e f íop-6eópa ; 
Ip cpom TOO éubaipc, 'pif t>uine me aip TOÍoóOThépoTO ; 
ponn nf éi^eann am Joipe 'p me 05 caoi aip bóiépib : 
Qtc pojap na muice no6 joinceap le pai$eat>óipeaóc. 

50II no T^mne, na Cille, ap cpf6 eo$onocc, 
Do lorn a Joile le h-uipeapbaió, ap t)it éópa, 
On peabac '5 a bpuilib pin uile 'p a g-cíopóipeaóc, 
20 pabap nt éiseann bon buine cé 5001! bó-pan. 

pdn cpoTn-loc,t)*imci5 aip óineaó na ptoj mopba, 
Cpeabann 6m ipionnaib uipge 50 p5Ím-Jlópaó, 
Ip lonnmap 6uipit> mo ppuicib-pi paoinpeosa, 
'8 an abamn t>o pileap 6 Úpuipill 50 caoin-Goeuill. 

Scabpab peapba 'pT S^P ^^^ ^^5 ^^^ maill, 
Ó cpeap5paÓ bpeagain Leaihain, Lém, ip Laoi, 
Ra6ab na b-papj — le peapc na lao6 — bon 61II, 
Na plaóa pd paib mo peon poirii 605 bo Ópíopt). 



16. Does the poet refer to the seizure of a pig for hearth-money or for tithes ? 

17. 5<^ll> ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^* ^'I-^^* ^^e (5 all. The words are pronounced 
alike. 5<^ll ^ ^sed often like Orsap, &c., for a hero. 

17-20. This stanza is obscure. It seems simplest to take 5oU and peabac 
as referring to the same person, and a 501 le = *• his (that is, my, the poet's) strength,' 
and similarly, an t>viine as referring to the poet. "Who the goll was is not clear. 
B has Gosanaéc, as in text, for Gogain of the other copies, and we know that 
the poet often spoke of Eoghanacht O'Donoghue simply as the Eoghanacht ; cf. 
XIII. 33 ; hence, not improbably, reference is to Lord Kenmare, whom he had 
already attacked (VIII.). Moreover, from 24 infra it would seem that the poet at 
this time was beside some tributary of the Blackwater that may be said to flow 
from Truipill (a mountain east of Mangerton) to Youghal, or the Blackwater itself, 
as there is also a place called Truipill near the source of the Blackwater. 
na Hinne = of Boss promontory (?), va CiUe « of Killamey (?). 
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My groan ! often do I shed copious tears, 

Heavy is my woe, and a man am I under injustice. 

No tune comes near me, as I weep on roads, 

But the screaming of the pig which is wounded hy dart-throwing» 

The hero of the Rinn, of Kill, and of the land of the Eoghanacht — 
Has wasted his {i,e. my) strength by want and injustice ! 
The hawk who possesses all these and their rentals — 
20 Does not give favour to the man, though he be his kinsman. 

Because of the great ruin that has overtaken the race of the 

proud kings, 
"Waters plough their way from my temples with heavy sound ! 
High swelling do my fountains give forth streams 
Into the river which flows from Truipill to fair Youghal ! 

I will cease now ; death is nigh unto me without delay ; 

Since the warriors of the Laune, of Lein, and of the Lee have 

been laid low, 
I will go under their protection — with the beloved among heroes— 

to the graveyard. 
Those princes under whom were my ancestors since before the 

death of Christ. 



20. pQ&ap, MS. po$ap. Pronunciatioa is much the same. Two MSS. giye 
CiseanT) ; one copy (E.I.A.) has óu5anT), which does not rhyme ; the sense is much 
the same ; ' favour does not come (from him) to the man,' « ' he does not give favour 
to the man.' 

24. His tears augment the river beside which he is living. It is possible to 
take this line = * while I shed a river from Truipill to fair Toughal.' 

25-28. This stanza — the last the poet penned — seems to dispose of Edward 
O'Hdlly'e statement that the poet was of the Cavan O'Reillys. See Intiod. 
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XXII. 
TnaRÓMa oianmuDa uf LaogaiRe an óiILín. 

•^. ^-^ cj^^cK Cpéat) an píoó-bpac Tiiriie f o aip pó6la, 
' ** *^ 6eip an c-iap6ap t)ia6pa6 t)eópa6? 

On c-eu5 qié picit) na conna 50 ^lópaó, 
Qp O^iitiis an Tilurha a 5-cunia 50 bpónaó? 

* 

Cd pgoiih na b-plaiéeap aip lapaó maji lódpann, 
Qp ppao6 na paippge ag caipmipc le peopéam, 
éin a 5-cpeaéaib le h-anaiée an óoihpaic, 
Qp cpéaóca an calaiiii ag ppeagaipc 'p 05 pogaipc 

T^aobaib psamaill ip pjapait) le poppa, 
10 Cdit) caopa ppapa t)d 5-caiéeaTh aip bóiépib, 

5éini na 850015 50 Ceallaib aip c6ih-6lop, 
Q n-t)éií; dn liiaipb map iheapait) lu6c eólaip. 



XXII. — The subject of this, perhaps the finest of all the elegies, was Diaimaid 
O'Leary of Killeen, near EiUarney, who died in 1696 according to one MSS. copy 
of the elegy. He is said to have fought under King James, and is popularly known 
as Captain O'Leary. There is a Leary, but the Christian name is not given, 
mentioned as a Lieutenant in Boiselau's regiment of Iniantry, in King James's 
Army, and it is probable that it is the same person. 

The country of the 0*Learys called Iveleary is wild and muuntainous, and 
extends from Macroom to Inchigcelagh. The chief residence of the O'Learys was 
Caislean Charra na Cutra, which is built on a somewhat elevated rock on the south 
bank of the Lee, a mile to the east of the present village of Inchigeelagh. The 
ruins are in a good state of preservation and command an extensive view of the 
valley of the Lee and the mountains of Iveleary. 

The 0*Learys had for centuries been followers of the Mac Carthys of Carbery, 
and the castles described were within easy reach of Dunmanway and Tochar, and 
marriages between them and the Gleann an Chioim MacCarthys were very 
frequent. 

That the 0*Learys were a favourite family with our author is manifest from 
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XXII. 

ELEGY OK DIARMUID O'LEARY OF KILLEEN. '^^^ 

What fairy-covering of bittemeBs is this on Fodla, 
Which makes the western regions sad and tearful ? 
What the death because of which the waves run noisily, 
And which has left Munster dolefully in grief ? 

The beauty of heaven blazes like a torch ; 

The violence of the sea struggles with the grassy fields; 

Birds are trembling in terror at the fight ; 

And the ravines of earth reply and make proclamation. 

Clouds burst asunder and violently disperse ; 
10 Showers of berries are poured on the roads ; 
The groan of 4he Skelligs is heard at Eillybegs ; 
Lamenting the dead as the learned suppose. 



this and from some of his other elegies. Indeed he tells us (XXZV.) that his 
ancestors lived for a time in Iveleary. 

The text here given follows the order of a modem HS. in my own possession. 
It is the most accurate copy of all as regards arrangement, and is the fullest. There 
are several other copies of it extant, many of which I have examined, but most of 
them stumble over the proper names. The greater part of this poem has come 
down by oral tradition. 

In the list of certificates of persons ordered to transplant from Kerry, in 
1653, we find the insertion ** Arthur Leary of Killeen, gent." who may have been 
grandfather or uncle to the subject of this elegy. But there is no record of the 
transplantation. 



3-4. These lines may be regarded as an answer to 1-2, or as putting the same 
question in another way. The latter view is preferable, ^lob-bpac, sie B, 
Museum copy ; most other copies f lobpoÓ, which was the word that reached the 
editor by oral tradition. 

II. CeoUaib, EiUybegs in Donegal (?). A metrical translator of this poem 
(a.d. 1820) took the word » < the churches.* 

i2 
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51106 na Ti-X)t5l ip ctiip a 5-coihpaic, 
tJiapmum pionn 'po^ ^T ™oc DoihnaiU, 
CapobuTical cpfj na móp-plaié, 
1p peapaóú ndp pmtjin beié peóllca. 

Rf$4ao6 cojaió map $oU THac TTlópTia, 
Pptih- Jeu5 ponaip ba6 i^opDa tya eOTh^up 
5aiP5fóeaé na b-paD-p5piob Do 66iii6up 
20 5^^^^^^^ 05UP caié-ihflea6 póipnipc. 

It 'na leacam bab pariiail le póp-luib, 

Qg coiiheapsap caca le pnea6ca 'na lóbuib, 

Incleaóc peabaic ip ai3ne leojain, 

'O luigin a bacaip 50 pacailc a bpóige : 

bob $pfob a t)-qieapaib, paoi calma cpóba, 
píoóihap neapcihap a 5-cacaib 'p a 5-coThlann, 
Rf05aó peapjaó a s-caipmipc 'p a ngleoicib, 
'Naihaibeaé, ppeaspaé, peapaihaé, póppaó. 

Uól moéiaél mof^ianl mobeópa! 
30 U6 t>ia6pa6 cu a DiapmuiO ihic Doinnaill I 

THo pgiaé-éupab a ngliab-cup, mo leojan, 
7L «^A^w U~*^^ • H^^ 6pann bagaip, mo caca 'p mo lóópann. 

bpdóaip paop Ut "Néill na s-cóigeaó, 
Uf ópiam Qpa, Ui Óealla, 'p Ut Óorhnaill, 
rilic na TTlapa Do paDcÓ na peóiDe, 
Qp céile cneapDa na Cappaige peólca. 

bpdcaip 5pdóa6 TÍIic Cdpéa ihóip cu, 
Qp TÍlic Ódpéa na bldpnan ndp leónab, 
íflic Ódpéa Gólla Ómn óamb na 5-c6ippea6, 
40 Qp TÍlic ÓdpcG na TTlainse riiín riiacanca ihoórhaip, 

16. i^mtíiTi for pmuaiTi. A man who taught me this poem orally glossed this 
wordby pmuainis. 

Ih, peóUca = peallca, 'treacherous* (?). Most MSS. have póóalca or 
pó^alca, many pólca, some polpa; e/, 94 infra; the word in oral version 
sounded péoUca. 

24. tuigín s the little hollow in the sIluU just above the occiput ; cufnn is a 
variant. 

36. Céile Tia Cappaige, perhaps the lord of Carrignavar, near Cork, a 
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There is war among the elements ; and the cause of their strife is 
That Diarmuid the fair, son of Bomhnall, is in the grave. 
The carhuncle of the hlood of the great chieftains, 
And a hero who thought not of being treacherous. 

A princely warrior in battle like GoU Mac Moma ; 
A prosperous chief branch, the stay of his kinsfolk ; 
A hero who made far-extending tracks ; 
20 A fighter, and soldier of great might. 

The hue of his cheek was like the rose flower 
Contending in strife with the driven snow ; 
The acuteness of the hawk and the courage of the lion 
From the crown of his head to the sole of his shoe. 

A griffin in battle ; a noble, bold, and brave ; 

Fierce and strong in strife and conflict , 

Princely, impetuous, in combat and straggle ; " 

Hostile, responsive, enduring, forceful. 

Ah! my grief! my pain ! my tears ! 
30 Alas ! my bitter distress thy loss, Diarmuid, son of Domhnall ! 
My shielding champion to engage in battle, my hero, 
My threatening staff, my stay, my torch. 

I^oble kinsman of O'Xeill of the Provinces, 

Of O'Brien of Ara, of O'Keily, and of O'Donnell, 

Of Mac na Mara, who bestowed jewels, 

And of the mild spouse of Carrick of the sails. 

The beloved kinsman of MacCarthy Mor wert thou ; 
And of MacCarthy of Blarney, the unscathed ; 
Of MacCarthy of Ealla, from Kanturk of the feasts ; 
40 And of MacCarthy of the Maine, the mild, the gentle, the 
courteous. 

celebrated branch of the MacCartbjs of Muskery ; peólca refers rather to Oo|k 
than to Carrignavar. But more probably O'Connor of Cari-ickfoyle is meant. 

38. The MacCarthys of Muskery are also called of Blarney and of the Lee. 

39. Óinn bainb, Eanturk (» * boar's head ') is meant ; banb, ' a young pig.' 

40. na TTlamse, Ci^eapna Coipc Hlainse, a branch of the MacCarthys 
often refeired to by the poet. 
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I>pd6aip poipcil Slioóc 606016 no móp-éaó, 
Qp pleaóca Óaip na 5-cpeaó cap bóóna, 
8lea6ca pilib t)ob' uppa a n-am gleó 6up, 
Qp Clanna T2u6pai$e éltjihuil bínn ^aólihap. 

bpdéaip geappaiD píj Caipbpeaó cóipoeaé, 
Ql* Uf naSallai$ an qieun-f^eap Tidp leónoó, 
Ttlic Suibne ba6 pío6ihap a n-gleóicib, 
Op itlic QThlaoib ó Ceaihoip bui6e an ihóp-óon. 

lapla Seannaib an t)ain5in 'p an Cóéaip, 
50 t)o bf a 5-capaDap ceansailce óoc' í^eoil-puil, 

^ . _ ^" c-lapla cpfoó t)tjn baoi 'p^ p6p-plio6c, 

Cjl^vb^la^*^^ u4aí^ >3 Qi^ c-lapla pionn 5I1C Cóppaó cp66a. 

TTlac f^innjin TTlapa an éin óeanamn an leo^an, 
Ua t)onn6u6a Cuipc ^fon Ruip na móp-i^laió, 
ilat)onn6u6a an Jleanna baó ihacanca a ^-coihlann, 
Qp plioóc Óém 00 óaiéeaó a ihaiéeap pe plóijcib. 

Ua Ceallaédin na n-eoc m-bdn baó épeópaé, 
■i Ua Tiuaipc bo b'uopal pe Oeópaióib, 

f'r&^x^., :~ ^í'*'^ Ua Caoim Galla Opuimcaipb na t)-c6ppam, 

^^ Cc^w-f 5q "Ua SeaónapaiJ ap IJa Ceapbuill cpóóa. 

bpdéaip f^eapguip éalma 6pó6a, 
t)o 6uip aiba a g-ceangal pe póóla, 
bpdcaip "Néill ntíp géill t)dp n-ópbaib, 
"Nd a Thac Laojaipe cé 3up óóip bo. 



41. The O'Siillivans. 

42. Car was the son of Cope, King of Munster, and from him descended the 
O'Donoghues, O'Mahonys, &c. 

44. Clann HuOpaige, the descendants of "RuÓpaiSe TTlóp, King of Ulster 
and Meath hefore the Christian era. 

45. The MacCarthys of Carbery, one of the three chief divisions of that family. 
48. an Thop-eon, na móp-óon is a variant, and, except for metre, a better 

reading. 

53« an 'Cin óeanamn, of the white-faced bird; which means that 
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The stout kinsman of the race of Eochaidh of the great conflicts ^ 
And of the race of Gas of the spoils hejond the sea; 
Of the race of Philip who was a prop when the war was waged ; 
And of the race of Eughraidhe, the iUustrioos, the musicaL 

The near kinsman of the king of Carhery, of the coaches ; 

Of O'Keilly the mighty man, the unscathed; 

Of MacSweeney who was fierce in battles ; 

And of MacAuliffe ^m Teamhair Bhuidhe of the great hound. 

The Lords of Shanaid, of Dingle, and of the Tochar, 
50 Were in friendship bound to thy life-blood ; 

The Lord of the lands of Dunboy and his descendants, 
And the fair, skilful, comely De Gourcey, 

MacFinneen Mara of the Eun Ceanann, the hero, 
O'Donoghue of Tore, and of Boss of the great chieftains, 
O'Donoghue of the Glen, steadfast in the strife, 
And the race of Gian who lavished his wealth on hosts. 

O'Callaghan of the white steeds, the active, 
O'Rourke who behaved nobly to strangers, 
O'Keeffe of Ealla, of Dromtairbh, of hostile pursuits, 
60 O'Shaughnessy and OTarroU the valiant. 

TTingmmi of Feargus, the strong, the valiant, 

Who brought Alba into union with Fodla ; 

TTTnarnftTi of Niall who did not submit to our clergy, 

Kor did his son Laoghairo, thougli he should have done so. 

MttcFúmeen was from <'1l6c an 'Cm t^mn," as a lullaby for a child of the 
O^Leary family tells us : — 

Ip TTlac pinn^iTi 6 "Uóc an 'Cm ^mn leac. 

56. Cian, ancestor of the O'Mahonys, is again eulogised by the poet for his 
generosity, XIV. 81-84. 

62. The allusion is to Fergus's conquest of Scotland in the early years of the 
sixth century. 

63-4. Niall of the Nine Hostages ; the allusion means that he did not become a 
Christian ; t>áp Ti-opt>oi5 » * to our hierarchy.' The same is said of Laoghaire, 
cé sup óóip bo, because be got every opportunity. It was Niall who introduced 
St. Patrick into Ireland as a slave. 
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bpdtoip Ótipf dp-époi6ea6 leoSanca» 
bpdéaip Ipial ip Opjaip Tia mop-jcae, 
bpdéaip Óonaill 6 pinnebpo5 bóinne, 
Op bpdéaip buinne CtíéulaiTin ip 6050111, 

bpdéaip Qipc no 3-006 bo óóifióup, 
70 Qp Óoinn bo b'aéaip o'Qpc no j-copómeaó, 

Oopmaic $eol ihic Qipc an leosan, 
Qp Caipbpe P5aip a t>-cpeap no cpeómce. 

Do pforfipainTi-pe laoiée 50 léop buic, 
Q6c a ffop-i^iop 05 paoicib an eóluip, 
5up q>iob-pa bo pfolpaij 506 móp-puil, 
Inp an pioJa6c-po bo ppíorii-pleaócaib Scóca. 

t)'abihui5 bpooióe cpíoéa póóla, 
Ql" caiépib paoiée aj^ laoió na Tiióp-5-cac, 
5up bflip bob' pinpeap 50 pó-6eapc, 
80 Cfop aip f liocc Óomn asup eosom. 

Gn Itne pi Jéib cpíop Jeinip gan bpeóijceaóc, 
Ó íé mac bile 50 pugab en a Ooriinaill, 
Le gaoip bo pujaoap uipim na copómeaó, 
Ó í^píoihflioóc Oilill Comn Óonaipe ip Gogain. 

Laoópab Connaóc ip Ulaó bob ópóóa, 
Or P^S*® muman bob cupanca a 5-coTnlann, 
Cpiob-pa pnaibmib a 5-cuiple *p a iiiópóacc, 
*S ip ptop 50 pugaip cap lomaó t>á n-ó5aib, 

Q n-tiaiplea6c, a m-buobaéc, 'p a iii-beóbaóc, 
90 Q 5-cl(j, a 5-céill, 'p a n-éipeoóc, cóppa, 

Q n-eajna a pgaipe *p a nópaib, 
a b-cean3caib, a labapéaib, 'p a n-eólap, 



82. G DoThnaiUy Diarmuid woa his name; the poet addresses him by his 
father's name, or else addresses his father. Perhaps we should read 6 DomnoU. 
8$. uipim = uppaim. 
83-4. He refers to the Battle of Magh Muchruime, in which Mac Con slew 
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Kinsman of Cúrí of the noble heart, the Taliant ; 
Kinsman of Iiial, and of Osgar, of the great combats ; 
Kinsman of Conall, from the fair mansion of the Bojne ; 
And kinsman of the stock of Cuchulainn, and of Eoghan. 

Kinsman of Art, who engaged in conflicts; 
70 And of Conn, who was father of Art, of the crowns t 
Of Cormac the bright, son of Art, the hero ; 
And of Cairbre, who scattered the strong hosts in battle. 

I should weave verses in abundance for thee, 

But that the men of learning know full well 

That it is through thee descended every noble blood 

In this kingdom, of the chief families sprung from Scota. 

The druids of the lands of Fodla have confessed. 
And the nobles and the heroes of the great conflicts must confess, 
That to thy ancestors belonged of just hereditary right 
80 A tribute from the race of Conn and of Eoghan. 

The line of kings through whom without taint thou art descended. 

From Ith son of E''e, till thy birth, Domhnall, 

By wisdom they won the honour of the crown 

From the main descendants of Oilioll, Conn, Conaire, and Eoghan. 

The heroes of Connaught, and of Ulster, who were valiant, 
And Munster's kings who were strong in conflict, — 
In thee they unite their veins and greatness. 
And truly hast thou excelled many of their youths, 

In nobility, in virtue, and in vigour, 
90 In fame, in wisdom, in worth. 

In prudence, in generosity, in manners, 
In language, in speech, in knowledge, 



Art, and reigned after kim. See note 217 infra, 

90. cóppa, beyond or superior to them. In a copy of a poem spelled phoneti- 
callj it is top pa, as pronounced. 

91. M easonaib « eosnaib for easno, 'prodenoe.' 



122 OdNca aoDhasúiM uf RachailLe. [xxii. 

a ldiha6 IÍ05, a pin gee, 'p a 5-c6iii-pié, 

a Tnapcuíjeaéc na n-eaó n3poi6e Tidp b-peóllca 

Q3 cosmic pdinne an pdip aip 5ói6pi5, 

'S 05 caiéeaih 5a 'pan t)-cpeap pe póipneapc. 

On can do baipceaó 'na leanb an leo5an9 
Do bponn Mars Do 5a 6tnn coihpaic, 
Cu5 Do pice claióeaih ap ppoU-pgapp, 
100 Qj* Do bponn Diana pdinne an óip Do. 

t)o CU5 Jupiter culaió Don c-ppóll Do, 
buai6 asup calnia6c saipje cgup cp6Óa6c, 
t)o éU5 Venus Do cpéice mópa, 
bped^éaóc op dilneaóc ap 6156. 

t)o CU5 Pan Do pcap ap cópDa,. 
t)o éU5 Bacchus ceapc aip 61 Do, 
Cu5 Vulcanus cedpD ap comaóc Do. 
CedpD6a gaipse na n-apni turn coriipaic. 

t)o éu5 Qoibill ciop *na 6Ó1D Do, 
1 10 Do CU5 Juno clú 'na 06615 Do, 

Cu5 Keptunus long paoi peól Do, 

lonap piubail cap pptjill 506 móp-plaic. 

Q b-poipeapDea6c Do b'é Solomon solus, 
Q b-pilíóeaóc Do éuip cipDige aip Ovid, 
Q neapc Do tug Sampson psóp Do, 
Le n-ap 1005 'p an D-cpeap na paéai J riiópa. 

Q b-peallpa6c Do bi ceann map Scócup, 
'Na pannaib gan cam 'na 5-cóDaib, 
Q D-ceanjóaib, a labapéaib 'p a-n-eólap, 
120 'So m-beapcaib pann Do iiieabpai5 Homer. 



94. peóUca. MSS. gen. póDalca : see 16, supra. 
105. cópDa, sic A, other copies cop cap. 
1 18. This line is probably corrapt ; either cam or pann in pannoib mu»t be 
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In stone-casting, in dancing, and in mnning, 

In riding on horses, strong and not treacherous ; 

In taking up the ring of the race on roads, 

And in throwing the javelin in hattle with great power. 

"When our hero was baptized as a child, 
Mars bestowed upon him a spear for the fight ; 
He gave him a pike, a sword, and a satin scarf ; 
loo And Diana gave him a ring of gold. 

Jupiter gave him a suit of satin, 
Virtue, steadfastness, heroism, and valour ; 
Venus bestowed on him great qualities, 
Beauty, loveliness, and youth. 

Fan gave him a staff, and string ; 

Bacchus gave him leave to drink ; 

Vulcan gave him skill in workmanshipi and power, 

A martial forge for arms for the fight. 

Aoibhill gave him rents in his hand ; 
1 10 Juno gave him fame in addition thereto ; 
Neptune gave him a ship under sail. 
In which every great chieftain voyaged across the main. 

In wisdom he was '* Solomon solus '' ; 

In poetry he could question Ovid ; 

In strength Samson yielded to him, 

By it he overthrew in battle the great giants. 

In philosophy he was firm as Scotus, 
In sentences which had no fiaw in their burthens ; 
In language, in speech, and in knowledge, 
120 And in feats of verse, he realized Homer. 

pronounced as in Connaught. A variant is 

po ppangcaó gan cam na corhabaib, 
and even some of those MSS. which give the line as in the text have coihat>aib ; 
c6t>aib, dat. pi. from cóD or cóiO. 



134 DdNca aooho^diN uí RachaiLle. [: 

irionuap a ti^te 50 pin^l 'pan b-i^óSihdp, 
5011 ceól cldipp^e, pdi6 nd eólais, 
^Qíí plea6, 5011 pfon, 3011 bui6ean» 3011 cóipip, 
5<in P501I éi3pe cléip ná ópo ann. 

map a in-bfo6 5appa6 ceopbaé cóihpocla6, 
pfonca paippin3e a n-eop3apai5 6p6o, 
Loocpaó 3aip5e ap bui6ean liieanmnao iho6iiiapy 
Rin3ce aip hallaíb c^ aéop le ceólcai5. 

map a m-bíoó éijpe cléip ip seócai^, 
130 map a in-bfo6 Ddiih ip bdipb na cói^e, 

a T^fo$-bpo3 c' aéap coip 5l®<ii*n<ii^uip Boganaoc, 
mo psíop pab ihoippeab paoi leacaib mo le03aTi. 

On aicme ihaoi6iTn ndp 6laoi6ce 6n 5*cofhpaCy 
05 aicpip 5pínn 506 line peomamn-ne, 
Q pcapcGib 500161156 Gip jGOip no leogan, 
Ólanna baoipgne ip $oiU ihic lilópna. 

Luon-épeaó leonb nd capcap le póppa, 
50 luGc G5 iTOceGCc paoi leacGib Gip peóóGÓ, 
guGip qié p5peGt)am 506 ealcG 50 beópaó, 
140 O bpuGÓGib TTlGinse 50 pleapaib Qbann móipe. 



125. For the company that frequented great houses, and the pastimes indulged 
in, e/. :— 

bui6ne Don bpums f-.n 05 coihap nipc 
Q5 5eappa6 pl-^se 'p 05 mnpinc pgeol puilc 
Q5 ceaóc cap $niOThapCaib pmin ip Tiióp-Óumn 
CloiTiTie baoipgne ip ^oúX rhic lílopna. 
buióne ceapbaó malapcaó m-beó-poclaó 
6iot) aip maibin gan paice lompa aóc póippe 
Hingce an $at)apai5 ag aicme T)on 66ip pm 
"Rmsce an ólaiftirii X>o Ólige 506 ópDuip 
■Rmjce cpeapaó pe malapcaib ccólca 
Ip pingce paba pe pacaipeaóc 65-ban. 

Zleg^ on O^Keefe. 
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Alas his dwellings lonely in the Autumn ! 

Without the music of the harp, without seers, or the learned ! 

Without a banquet, without wine, without company, without a 

festive gathering ! 
Without meetings of learned men, of bards, or of divines. 

Where there used to be a multitude of chattering gamblers, 
Abundant wines in golden goblets, 
Champion warriors, and a high-spirited, courteous band, 
And dances to music in thy father's halls. 

Where the learned, the clergy, and strollers were wont to be ; 
130 Where the jwets and bards of the province used to be ; 

In the princely mansion of thy father beside Glan worth of the 

Eoghanacht, 
My woe while I live that my hero lies beneath a stone ! 

The company I have mentioned, unconqucred in the fight, 
Rehearsing witty compositions on every generation that preceded 

us. 
Telling Gaelic tales about the wisdom of the heroes, 
Clan Baoiscne, and GoU mac Moma. 

dire ruin of children, which is not restored by force, 
Gbing early under the stone to decay ! 

It is a trouble which makes every multitude scream tearfullyi 
140 From the borders of the Maine, to the sides of the Great Eiver. 



131. gleannGThuip = Sleannabuip, Glanworth of the Eoghanacht: ef. 
6o$aTia6c g^CTi^^bpao in Aislintf Meic Conghmie, In 176 infra we have 
gleoTiTiThuip rhyming with ac6uma6 ; the word is understood =s Glanworth by 
the metrical translator. O'Brien's Dictionary gives Sleanndmam = Glanirorth, 
and Joyce, Irith Names of Places^ vol. I., p. 445, derives it from ^leGTiii lubaip, 
but both derivations seem incorrect ; for 6o$anaóc some MSS. have ómneoó, 
others 6mea6. Glanworth is only two miles from the Blackwater. 

I34, One or two MSS. have gptnn aip 506. 

137. tuan-ópeaó. Monday was supposed to be an unlucky day; thus, 
beappab an luain, a cutting of one's hair on Monday, was inauspidous ; also 
the Day of Judgment is called 1<S an lucin ; hence luan-ópeaó » utter ruin. 



126 t)dNca aoDliastíiN uí Rachaille. [xm. 

THoTiuap a óumplaóc bptSi^ce bpeói Jce, 
éascóip Jail 50 ceann x>á pó-pgpiop, 
5an pgiaé copnaiih gan popoa 5011 cóihla, 
Qtc Qpc ip é a b-paO 6n j-coihsap. 

bob 6u o 0-ci$eapna a 0-cpio6 'p a 3-cÓTh6alcOy 
baó éu a m-beaéa a o-caipse 'p a lóépann, 
baó éu a meíóip a nspeíóinn 'p a n-eólap. 
a 5-ctJ luip5 a n-uppa 'p a in6p4u6c. 

Opna6 cléib ip p6in Do nóóaip, 
150 a bo6, a bltíc, a psdc 'p a h-óige, 

t)ian-Jpd6 áíle pínce a 5-coThpainn, 
Oo6a ip Qipc'p a maipeann beó aca. 

baile "Ut Sguipe nf pguipeann t)tí Deópaib, 
On Cillfn lona m-bioo cunnat6e 05 plói Jcib, 
Cá an l)iaTia6 05 t)mn-Jol jan p6-fop, 
'8 an Sgaipcfn nt pailligceoc pogaipc. 

Cd t)poin l)ucai5 gen uppo ndTnóp-ploic, 
Op ea6lui6e 50 pjfopmap bp6na6, 
Cnoc na Cappaije a 5-cpeacaib le bpeói Jceoóc, 
160 Qp Rdc 5aip5i6i5 50 las-bpíogaé cóippeoó. 

a n-Uíb LaoSoipe Do pséig an mop-Sol, 
Qp IJib pionluaó 50 buaóapéa bpónaé, 
Q 5-Cappai5 na Coppa Do JoileaDap plóijce, 
bpaonaéa pola ap a popjaib 05 cóiiipuic. 

X)o Joil an Laoi cpi nii 50 bpónac. 
t)o goil an c-Sionamn an Lipe 'p an Ópómpeaó, 
Qn lilaiTts 'p an f^leapj, Ceonn TTlapa ip Cóime, 
On pell an l)aoil 'p an ópíDeac mop poip. 

153-160. The places mentioned in these lines are all in the neighbourhood of 
KiUamey, 

1 6 1-3. Iveleary of course wept ; Ive Fionluadh is in Muskery. At Garrig na 
Gorra was the largest of O'i^eary's castles. 

166. The Groinseach is again referred to in XXXV. 
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Alas ! for his people, crnsbed, and afflicted, 
The injustice of the English forcibly despoiling them, 
Without a shield of defence, without a pillar, without a door, 
Except Art who is far away from them. 

Thou wert their lord, the?r ruler, and their foster-brother. 
Thou wert their life, their treasure, their torch, 
Thou wert their pleasure, their lore, their knowledge. 
Their tracking-hound, their prop, their great store. 

It is a heart-groan and pain to thy consort : 
150 Her shieling, her bloom, her protection, h&[ youth, 
The fond love of Julia, stretched in a coffin ! 
And of Aodh and of Art and of all of them that survive. 

Baile Ui Sguiré does not cease from her tears. 
And Eilleen, where there were casks for multitudes ; 
The Dianach is bitterly weeping without cessation ; 
And Sgarteen is not neglectful in proclaiming his loss. 

Dromduthaig is without a prop or a great chieftain. 
And Achalee is in woe and anguish ; 
Cnoc na Carraige is trembling through affliction ; 
160 And Bathgaisge is deprived of strength and sorrowful. 

In Iveleary great weeping overflowed ; 

And Ive Fionluadh was doleful and sorrowful ; 

At Carraig na Corra multitudes wept, 

Drops of blood running down from their eyes. 

The Lee wept three months sorrowfully ; 
The Shannon, the Liffey, and the Croinscach wept ; 
The Maine, the Elesk, the Eenmarc River, and Toime 
The Feale, the Deal, and the great Bride in the east. 



167-8. Ceann Mara, the Kenmare River. There are two rivers called Bride in 
Co. Cork. The one flows into the Lee on the south side, and through the Bog of 
Eilcrea : on it arc the castles of Eilcrea, Castlemore, Clodagh ; the other flows 
into the Blackwater north of Tallow. 



128 odNca aoohosdiN uf RachaiUe. - [xxs. 

On Ruatcat 05 puap-$ol 50 bpónaó, 
170 '8 an OUuKKio 05 5éiinni5 'no c6ih-5úip. 

On Óiaponn 50 Diaihop 50 móp-iiiiiip. 
On Ódpéoé eicioUaó beiée 05UP Spón-ppuié. 

Qbainn t)alaa6 pan Óuonoó ópóóa, 
'8 an c-8itiip x>'pá^ cljppa tx> 66fh6up, 
Qn 51<eannihnip 50 h-aéóúihaó, 'pap cóip 01, 
05 litiipi^ 'p a^ búicpi5 'na 66615 pn. 

Cd l)á Óíoó t)anann 'p an Capn 05 66ih-Sol, 
'8 an 8lia5 Rio5a6 a b-piancai5 mópa, 
pionnp5oé 50 nímneaó t>d pó^aipc, 
j8o X)o f*ío6-5po5ai5 bpui$ne na n-eoSanacc. 

50I na m-baipppionn 6 éeanaio 50 b6dno, 
Q 6lop níop 6eacaip 6 pleapai5 na 5-c6p-6noc, 
Ocá Ooipe 'na pí6-5po5 50 Oe6poó, 
Qp Ooi5ill 50 pjíopmap 'na c6it>i5. 

t)o $oil am5ip oip 6ala6na bóinne, 
a in-bun T^aice Do p^peaDabcp ce6lca, 
bpui^ean TTlai;^e Seanuib a 5*cpeacai5 50 t>eópaó, 
bpu$ RíJ 50 Duboc cpíoc 'p an peóip píop. 

a 5-cpío6ai5 Connoóc níop P5uipea6 Don ihóp-Sol, 
190 Q 5-cpíocaib Lai$ean ba6 cemn map pjeól cu, 

Q 5-cpfo6aib TTluman, pá pmúiD ab' póguipc, 
a niaij Racan coip glaipleann 'p a n-6ócaiU. 



170. Claodacli, a river flowinsr south of the Paps, eastward through a village of 
the same name, and emptying itself into the Blackwater. 

171. Ciapami. One MS. has CiapÓun, another Cuipean, &c. The 
metrical translator understands Carane in West Kerry. For t>iariiap a variant is 
biaméaó. 

172. Carthach, a river in "West Kerry, now Caragh : the Beithe is the 
Glenheigh Iliver in West Kerry : the Shrone Stream has its source in a hill of that 
name east of the Paps. 

173. Abainn Daluadh joins the Alio near Kanturk. The Cuanach is mentioned 
also in XX\1. ; it seems to be in West Limerick. 

175. The Gleannmbuir is probably the Funcheon which is near Glon worth. 
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The Roughty coldly weeps in sorrow, 
1 70 And the Claodach screaming with responsive sho^t, 
The Carane running darkly to the great sea, 
The fitful Carthach, the Beithe, and the Shrone stream. 

The river Daluadh and the valiant Cuanach, 
And the Suir, which ceased to follow its course, 
The Glan worth in great sorrow, and it is due, 
Screaming and crying for his loss. 

The Two Paps of Dana and Corran weep in unison ; 
And Sliahh Eiabhac is in great trouble ; 
Fionnsgoth in distress proclaims his loss 
180 To the fairy dwellings of the Bruighin of the Eoghanachts. 

The crying of the fairy maidens, from Shanaid to sea, 
Was not difficult to hear from the sides of the stately hills ; 
Aoif e is tearful in her fairy dwelling ; 
And Aoibhill is sorrowful in her strains. 

A maiden wept on the harbour of the Boyne ; 

At Bunratty did they make a melodious complaint ; 

The fairy palace of Magh Seanaibh is trembling and in tears ; 

Bruree is doleful for thee, and the Kore in the north. 

In the regions of Connaught, there was no rest from great 
weeping ; 
190 In the regions of Leinster, thy loss was sore tidings ; 

In the regions of Munster, wrapped in mist proclaiming thy 

death. 
At Magh Eathan, beside Glaisleann and at Youghal. 

177. Cam, a hill in tbe Kenmare Range, about 2000 feet high. 

178. Sliabh Biabhacb, a hill in Co. Limerick. 

179. Fionnsgoth, a hill in West £erry, mentioned again in XXXV., which I 
cannot identify. 

181. no m-baipp^ionn, often no m-ban m-baippi^ioTin ; the laiiy 
maidens are alluded to. 

184. c6it)i5 = cót)aib : dat. pi. of c6D or c6it). 

187. Seanuib or Seanoib, sic gen. in MSS. Peter O'Connell has corrected 
MS. in some places to Sainb, which Keating gives: probably the same fairy 
munsioB is meant here as in V. 4. 

TOL. m. K 



ISO txlNca aot)ha5diN ui RachaiLLe. [xxu. 

CaoiTipit> Tnuiihnis a b-pfop-Sol bpóin ta, 

Ó Imp pfnn 50 RíJ-éea6 TTlóipe, 

ó bpuaó uipje no Sionoinne péólca, 

50 léim Con Ouibe *p 50 baoi no móp-m-bapc. 

Caompib mnd 00 bdp 30 t>e6pa6» 
CaompiO leinb nd pu^aó 50 mop tu, 
Caoinpm éigpe cléip ip dipt) cu, 
200 Ip CQOinpeaO pém 50 n*eu5pat> led 6u. 

Omboó ! a ihapcai3 ihip óaltna ópdóo, 
Qn co6c cpé paDam tno 6eapca-pa t>edpo, 
06 ! a liiaipb gan aipioj 50 Ded anoip, 
a b-cped na n-oin^iol lee' onam Don $ldipe. 



aN peanc-laoiD. 

Qcd cia6 Qip na piapjaib 'p aip pléibcib X>úha, 
Ip cd Oian-peap5 cian aip no ppéapémb óusainn, 
Cd glioDap ip pianpa na n-eun 50 citím, 
Ó épiallaip a Uiapmuit) Uf Lao$oipe a n-tíip. 

Cd an c-iapcap 50 Oiaépaé 05 Deunam cuma, 
210 Cd an Spian Jeal ag Dian-Jol 'p an pae paoi pmúm, 

a n-DiaiJ an 6upa]6 éiallniaip Dob' éoccaó cltj, 
t)iapniuiD, an cpiac-uppa, ip leun, a n-tJip. 

Q leac pm paoi Do ppforii na pémne púc 
CaipsiJ peD' 6oim ip pmaoin 5up Phoenix cltJitiuil 
Do pleaiicaib fee bile ip TÍlic Con bdib, 
Ip 5up napjaij cpt pfo§a6ca paoi Jeille an cpióp. 



194. nijteaé TTlóipe = Tivora, near Dingle. 

196. l/éim Con Duibe « Cuchulainn's Leap or Loop Head in Clare; 
baoi « Bantry Bay. 

204. glóipe is used as nom. in spoken language. 
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Mimstermen will lament tbee in the genuine cry of sorrow, 
From Inisbofin to the Koyal House of Moire, 
From the marge of the waters of Shannon of the sails, 
To Leim Conduibhe and to Baoi of the great ships. 



Women will lament thy death in tears ; 
Children unborn will lament thee greatly; 
The learned, the bards, and the clergy will lament thee ; 
200 And I myself will lament thee with them until I die. 

Alas ! thou fleet, strong, brave horseman ! 
The grief that makes my eyes to pour forth tears ! 
Alas ! thou dead, without restoration now for eyer. 
May thy soul enter into glory among the angels. 



THE EPITAPH. 

There is a mist on rough meads, and black mountains, 
And the heayens are long in fierce rage against us ; 
The song and rapture of the birds are hushed ; 
Since thou, Diarmuid O'Leary, didst go to the grave. 

The West is sadly making its moan* 
2 1 o The bright sun is bitterly weeping, and the moon is veiled in mist, 
For the wise champion, whose fame was wonderful, 
Diarmuid, the lordly prop, who, alas ! is in the grave. 

stone, there is a noble of the race of the warriors beneath 

thee; 
Treasure him within thy breast and remember that he is a 

renowned Phoenix 
Of the race of Ith, of Bile, and of Mac Cu the gentle, 
And that these three bound three kingdoms beneath their 

obedience. 

x2 



182 t)dNca aoDliastíiN uí nachaiLLe. [xxm. 

On cpeap t)0 píoihaim t)íob pm Dob' éatzat ponn, 
O 5*ca6 an TÍltíiJe oio^ailc 6U5 aip laoópa TTluiiian, 
Qpc mac Cuinn clooibce éuip cpaoóca a n-dip, 
220 O b-plai6eap pf$ cpfoéoo na 6éi5 ITIac Cú. 

pioié ip ppíoiti bípeaó t>á nséa^aib put), 
t)á nsealannaib píp-óflpe ip X)á ;5-caola6 tip, 
Ceap bo f tol pijce puai]í péim ip clti, 
Caip5 a IÍ05 paoio' óliob, 'p ip méala Óúinn. 



XXIII.. 
am 5(3s uiLLiain 5ÚL. 

Cpéat) an ciaó po a n-iataib éipionn, 
Cpéot) an prntjic po aip óúcóup éibip, 
Cpéab an bpón po aip Jlópcaib éanluié, 
Cpéat) an poapg po eoppcig no ppéapóa. 

Cpéab an coéc po aip pjolcaib éispe, 
Cpéat) cpé 5-cpiceann an c-Sionamn 'p anpéile, 
Cpéat) cpé pspeaoann an paippge épéanifiap, 
Cpéat) an no6ca6.po aip iniiollaib Sléibe TDip. 

Cpéab éU5 cliap jan pian a ngéibionn, 
10 Ip uaiple a nslapaib le pealat) gan paopab, 

bpdicpe a 5-cuman5paó, tJipo ip oléipig, 
Cupaióe, pdióe, ip bdipo gan- béile. 



217. Lugbaidh, called Mac Con, the son of MacNiad, vraa at the race of Ith, 
brother of Bile, and son of Breogan, and ht^nce was not a Milesian. At the Battle 
of Magh Mucruimhe he orerthrew his uncle Art, son of Conn of the hundred 
fights, and reigned as chief monarch in his stead. The poet says he reigned thirt}* 
years, and in this he agrees with Keating and others. The O'Learys were 
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The third of these I name, wonderful was his ardour 

In the battle of ITuigh he took vengeance on the warriors of 

liunster. 
He sent Art, son of Conn, vanquished to the grava, 
220 While MaeCu reigned thirty years after him in the reahn as 
a king. 

A prince and a direct offshoot from their branches» 

Of their true and proper families, and of their noble breasts ; 

Head of the seed of kings who obtained sway and fame, 

A treasure, stone, beneath thy bi cast, — and a sore loss to us ! 



XXIII. 

ON THE DEATH OF WILLIAM GOULD. 

What woe is this in the land of Erin ? 
What mist is this on the country of Eibhear ? 
What sorrow is this in the songs of the birdsP 
What rage is it that has disturbed the heavens ? 

What fit is this on the assemblies of the bards P 
What makes the Shannon and the Feale tremble ? 
What causes the mighty ocean to roar wildly P 
What is this despoiling on the borders of Sliabh Mis P 

What has brought the poets to dateless durance, 
10 And nobles to dungeons long without release P 
The friars to straits, the clergy, and the learned, 
Heroes, seers, and bards without a mealP 



descended from Ith, and hence the superiority claimed for them by the poet over 
the descendants of Conaii-e, OlioU, and Eoghan, who irere from Hilesiiu. 

222. caolaó, ' the ribs,' hence the breast : it is used here in the same way as irt 
use loÍM in English. 
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CtSif a n-beópa, f jeól ip c6apt>a, 
UilliQfn geal '^úl t)0 6pd na paop-íslaié, 
Coinnleóip 6ip ip lóópann lao6pai6, 
t)'éa3 a Nanq*, ip cpea6 t)0 $ao6alaib. 

bponncóip eat ip bpac ip éat)ui5, 
bponncóip 6ip 50 leóp 5011 aon Doic, 
bponncóip pfoOa ip píonca ip jpéiépe, 
20 bponncóip aip5it> ip apm otp laoéaib. 



XXIV. 

t)o í)ONTíchaó ua h-ícióe. 

Seiih-^seap pocaip, popupca, píop-éaom, paop, 

t)on cpeib t)'f!í6ipceap 506 ocap 6 óolaih na b-piancanseup; 

Qon ip copmuil le Solam a nt)li§e píojaóc t)é 

5lé-nieap bopb-nipc t)onTichaó Ua h-íci6e an cé. 

CtJip t)on b-peap t)0 pleaécaib ópiam gan óáitn, 
"UjDap gpeanca 5apt)a ciallmap cdió, 
On ctjp 6 Óap ndp cap 50 Imc aip Idp, 
Cpú na b-plaic náp ceapc Do piapa6 X)á\m. 

Qip Idp 61* pfop 50 pínpiom uile turn bdip, 
10 Q gpdó ino 6poi6e Óuic p^pfobaim 50 h-oilce mo pdb, 
Nd pdpui5 naoi le t)lf§e t)0 ppiocalsan dipD, 
t)ap Idm TTio éoiTTi cd nfó ndp CU151P le pagdil. 

XXIV. — The three pieces collected under XXIV. are addressed to Donogh 
O'Hickey, on the occasion of his leaving Limerick, for England, to avoid 
*< Abpribasion" oaths, in October 1709, and are taken from a MS. copy of 
Keating's History by Dermot O'Connor (23, G. 3), dated 1715. O'Connor is the 
much abused translator of ** Keating." It would seem that O'Hickey fled rather 
than swear away the lives of some persons who had violated the penal laws of 
the time ; though ** abpribasion " may be for ** abjuration." 

2. The O'Hickeys, as their name implies, were famous for their skill in medicine. 

5-8. Syntax not clear. u$t)ap and 50 liaó aip lap seem to refer to Brian as 
well aa cup. Brian was old at the Battle of Clontarf. ndp oaf = * who did not 
return /row battle.* 
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The cause of their tears — ^harassing is the tale — 

Is that William Gonld the fair, of the hlood of noble chieftains^ 

The golden candlestick, the torchlight of heroes^ 

Died at Nantes — it is ruin to the Gaels. 

A bestower of steeds and cloaks and clothes, 
A bestower of gold in abundance, without stint, 
A bestower of silks and wines and jewels, 
20 A bestower of silver and arms upon warriors. 



XXIV. 

TO DONOGH O'HICKET. Ce^ fpj 

A man, gentle, of easy manner, sedate, truly mild, and noble, 
Of the clan that relieved each diseased one from the grief of sharp 

pains, 
One like Solomon, versed in the law of the kingdom of God, 
Blithe and active, proud in his strength, Bonogh O'Eickey is he. 

The man had his origin from the faultless race of Brian, 

An author, beautiful, skilful, of sound judgment, modest, 

A chief, sprung from Cas, who did not come back, falling in his 

old age, 
Of the blood of chieftains who dispensed to the poets without 

stint. 

Since it is true that we shall all lie down to die, 
10 beloved of my heart, I write learnedly for thee my maxim. 

Do not injure anyone in law for the sake of a dishonourable word. 
I pledge my heart that thou wilt obtain a thing thou know'st 
not of. 



13. Idifi, gen. laiThe » ' surety, pledge, guarantee/ t>ap lairh forms a conimon 
part of various forms of asseveration. ^* One of the greatest protestations that 
they think they can make, and what they bold an oath very sacred amongst them, 
and by no means to be violated, is dar lauv$ mo hardit Criste, * by my gossip's 
hand.' "— Dineley's Tour in Ireland, 
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'f^ajdil pm ajaD, map óuigim, ó TlfJ na ngpáp, 

a n-dic Tidp 6u5uip na mionna le ofple O'dpO, 

beió cdince óiocpap 6 flioócaib Od maoióeaiii tK) ^ndé, 

Jup cpdibóeaó cupaca éupa Do pfop a nsdbaó. 

'SÓ t)onncha6 péiih cap óeut) ip mtn dluinn, 
Popt)a t)on éléip ip D'éijpi éaom Cldip Óuipc, 
Ollaifi na pé;c a 5-céill 'p a 5-caom-cdipDi5 
20 CluThaÓ poipcil na b-paon ip aon Don Jsiop-dpD-iiuil. 



SeNeaLach uí ícióe. 
éum doNNóaóa iií ícióe. 

Q éUTnainn Jloin Do'n fsuipmn riiip lé a j-claoiócibe cdm, 
Ndp b' uppaina6 Do Óuine dip bié a b-píop-Jníoin Idm, 
t)o b' upup Dom a b-puipm éipc ip Dípije Ddn, 
5eineala6 Do 6ine-pi Do pspíobaó píop Ddib. 



DON O-pean ceaONO. 

Q5 ceifcea6 poiiii moiDib ** Qbppibaf ion.*' 

Cpéi5 Do óalarii Ducóaip, 
Oém aip óoipDe LunDam, 
Q5 peacamc móiDe on cmsaip 
X)o 6up Do cip pd bpón. 

Cuip Do 6ó6ap óoimpeac 
30 Q 5-CpiopD Do ciSecpna Dílip, 

Nd cabaip aip beaca an c-paoijil po 
Qn c-pioppuigeaóc ctí aD' coiiiaip. 

14. The ** Abpribasion " oatbs perhaps « the abjuration oaths. 
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This thou wilt obtain, as I understand, from the King of Graces, 
Because thou hast not sworn in public in order to injure ; 
Generations to come from liring families will be constantly pro- 
claiming 
That thou wert ever steadfast and charitable in need. 

The gentle Donogh is meek, and lovely beyond a hundred ; 

A. prop to the bards, and to the noble learned, of the plain of 

Core, 
The Ollamh of kings, in wisdom, and noble friendship, 
20 The strong support of the weak, and one of the true high blood. 



THE GENEALOGY OF O'HICKET. 
TO DONOGH O'HIGKET. 

O pure frienci, of the nimble race who were wont to subdue 

hosts, 
Who acknowledged no superior in true feats of manual skill. 
It were easy for me in exact form, and in verse of most accurate 

metre, 
To write down for thy race their genealogy. 

TO THE SAME. 

WHEN SSCAPIXO FJLOU "APPROBATION*' 0ATR8. 

Quit thy native land. 
Approach the London jury. 
To shun the oath of trouble 

Tliat has brought sorrow on thy country. 

Put thy deliberate hope 
30 In Christ, thy beloved Lord, 

Do not give for this mortal life 

The eternity that is in store for thee. 

21-24. Tbia staxua is followed in MS. by a pedigree of Donogh O'Hickey. 
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pilpi6 Dm t)o Óíbipc 
Cap éip 506 iofnpó6 cípe, 
1p leacpaió pe t>o naiiht>e 
t)o 6uip cu ap t)0 éóip* 



XXV. 

QN CQN C(Swi5 an priomnsq séORLus scíobaRC 
50 h-albaiN. 

Ip mac 00 TÍlapp an mac po a n-Qlbam uaipt>, 

Ip peap ap peappa cip peapann cpeapjupéa an c-pluai J, 

Macs ip clans a\* 5lan cip 50^^01^ 50 m-buai6iÓ, 

Raé 5a6 cac t)on b-plaic ^o leanaió 50 buan. 

5ap ap ppap a t)-cpeapaib calma cpuaóa, 

X)o glac 'na gloic an ceapc Oo peapam jan t)ua6 ; 

a Óeap na b-peapc ip Qcaip ^apcaip puap, 

Óp ceapc a óeapc 'na óeapc 50 D-cajaió 50 luaé. 



XXV.—This poem bears date in the MS. 1745. Still, as such title dates «re 
often wrong, it is, I think, probable that it refers to the rebellion of 1715, in spite 
of the name Charles in the title, and is perhaps the work of O'Rahilly, though 
that inference is not clear from the MS. itself. It was replied to by the Rev. 
Conchubhar O'Biien. The last verse of his reply is interesting— 

TTld bpaéat)ap na h-Qlbam 5011 bull 'na 'bap 
Capoluf t)o Sasfonaib aiji oonpaft an p cdic, 
niaióió-f e ip moiCim-pe an 6úif p m btíib, 
6 glacat)ap 50 ceanarhuil ap b-ppionnpa a n-dic. 
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Ood will restore thee from lanisliment 
After thou hast gone rotuid every land, 
And will entomb thy enemies 
Who put thee from thy right. 



XXV. 

WHEN PRINCE CHARLES STEWART CAME TO 
SCOTLAND. 

He is a son of Mars, this son in high Alba ; 

He is the man who is best in the host-overthrowing plain ; 

May he win Macs, and Clans, and a complete triumph oyer the 

foreigners ; 
May enduring success attend the chieftain in each battle. 

A young shoot who is ready in bold stem fights, 
Who took in hand to stand for the right without hardship ; 
Prince of Miracles, and Father of heaven above, 
Since his right is right unto his right may he soon come. 



'Though the Scotch, without desiring his death, betrayed 
Charles to the English, upon an agreement of the state, 
Forgive je, and I will forgive them this deed. 
Since they have accepted lovingly our Prince in his stead.*' 
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XXVI. 

^, 1^^' am 6ú8 SeaRQiLc tíiic níome an $LeaNNa. 

Cpéab é an claéc po aip óeanfiaib eipionn ? 

Cpé<A> Do 5e6-$iiQi$ pn66 na jpéine ? 

Oóc RfS-plaic t>o ppíom na Ji^péa^atf 

Q 5-clúit> 'pan 5-peapc ^an ppeab i|d éipeaóc. 

Seabac ITIuihan, cupoó laoóaip, 
Seabac ^leanna, rnac na péile, 
Seobac SionoTifi, Op gap euécoó, 
Seabac TTluiThnead Inpe péi6liTn. 

Fhieiiix cpoi6e-Sealy mfn o ^ea^a^ 
10 Fhoenix mipe, ^ooip ba6 cpéiceaC, 

FhcBDÍx Lice asup Lipe mo méala, 
FluBniz beóóa, cpó6a, caomneapc. 

péapla baile na TTIapqia méice, 
péapla CluGHG, puoin-Dpeaó jnegeal, 
péapla SitJipe ip cló b-peap n-éipionn, 
péapUi tuimni^ ip puinne-bpeac péile. 

'Ruipe biQÓQ ciallihap qiéiéeaé, 
"Ruipe peaócTiiap, peopaó, péoca, 
"Ruipe Qip éolsaib jopma coola, 
20 "Ruipe gaipge na bonba cpéme. 



XXVI. — ^The first twelve quatrains of this elegy taken from a scribbling- b-^ 
dated 1781, and belonging to Michael og 0*Longan, were already in type wL 
the entire poem was discovered in a MS. in the King's Inns Library. The subfr 
of this poem appears to have died before 1700. See Burke's "Landed Gentry, 
iub nomine Fitzgerald^ where no Gerald son of Thomas is mentioned, save a knit::. 
of Glin, who made a deed of settlement of his estate in 1672. The knights < 
Glin were great favourites of the bards. It is probable that XXYI. and XX T. 
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XXVI. 

ON THE DEATH OF GERALD, SON OF THE KNIGHT OF 

GLIN. 

What garb of grief is this over the headlands of Erin? 
What has deformed the living features of the sun ? 
What but that the kingly prince of the stock of the Grecians, 
Is covered in the tomb without life or vigour? 

Warrior of Munster, hero in valour, 

Warrior of Glin, son of hospitality, 

Warrior of the Shannon, Osgar of wondrous feats, 

Munster's warrior of the Island of FeidhUm. 

Phcenix of the bright heart, of the smooth limbs; 
ID Phoenix, playful, wise, virtuous ; 

Phoenix, prosperous and accomplished; 
Phoenix, sprightly, valiant, and stalwart. 

Pearl of the townland of the fat beeves. 
Pearl of Cloyne, of sober countenance, of bright aspect, 
Pearl of the Suir, and glory of the men of Erin, 
Pearl of Limerick, and fair trout of the Feale. 

Enight, pious, wise, virtuous ; 
Knight, a lawgiver, learned and brave ; 
Knight of the slender blue swords ; 
20 Knight of valour, of the brave land of Banba. 



were vritten about the same time (1709), as they are the only pieces in this 
eollection on subjects connected -^ith Limerick. 

2. bo 5e6-$Tiui$ from be6, and gnum, a scar or notch ; translate ' what has 
deformed the living features,' lit. ' what has live-deformed.* 3. The 

Geraldines are said to be of Greek descent. 7. SionariTi. MS. fuinna. 

8. There must be some corruption; ITlumaTi and TTluiriineaó occur in 1 
fetanca. 1 1 . tiee, I cannot identify this river. 
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t)iaf Oon ópui6neaóc 3011 0050! 3011 claonoó, 

Cpoi6e lúip6i$ óínn úipD a ^aolca, 

éit>e pldca aip ódó san paoba6, 

Dd ii-t>ton aip ^puaim, aip buaipc, aip ^00501. 

Coinmol eóluif , p6p na h-éipiOTin, 
Comniol eóluip, lóópann paop-plai6, 
Capúp ciapa, 5pian an lae $il, 
Captíp cltjmail, cptí mpc laoóaip. 

píontiip dluinn, bldé na pémne, 
30 píonúip cme na b-pionna-ihac laoéuip» 

pfonúip oóca na 5-ConaUa6 péat)a6, 
pÍíontSip CaluiTine, apna na laoópaó. 

Róp ndp f eip5 jup f eip3 a n-éagaib, 
"Róp na leó^an, comet fpéipe, 
Róp na Río$pa6 bob* aoipt)e a n-éipmn, 
Róp na bdiihe ip pgdc na cléipe. 

Napgnia Conallaé uile jan aon lo6c, 
Napgnia an $leanna bd capaib ip oaop-gom, 
Nap5nia an t)ain5in, nibeapcaim-pe bpéaga, 
40 Mapsnia copnaim a bpoéaip a épéaoa. 

geapalc mac Com dip leanndn béice, 
bumne pcbapca mapa na m-béimionn, 
Sdió cpí "Riojacca 03 lúige gan éipeaóc. 
Do bpip (Scpopp pndice a paosail. 

ITIo nuap 6oim mo ihíle jeup-Join, 
pdip 50 t)ian, mo pían an cé peo, 
QénuaÓ bpóm ip beóip a n-aonpeaéc, 
5eapalc ^an ppeab pd leacaib cpaoóca. 

Q5 peo plannoa Sal-l-ba Jíaoóalaé, 
50 Ceann bualaó ndp jpuamóa caot>ac, 

Ce6nn ba éeannpa, meabaip 6um péici^, 
Ceann ndp ariiaipc nea6 maips an' f^euóainc. 

22. This line is by no means clear. 
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An ear of wheat without husk or bending ; 

Heart of mail for the leader of his kinsmeUi 

A coat of unbroken armour for the rest, 

To guard them from grief, from trouble and danger. 

Candle of guidance, rose of Erin, 

Candle of guidance, torch of noble chieftains ; 

"Wax taper, sun of the bright day ; 

Illustrious taper, blood of the strength of bravery. 

Vinetree, comely, flower of warriors, 
30 Yinetree of the race of fair sons of yalour, 

Yinetree, a breast-plate of Connello of the jewels ; 
Yinetree of Callan, rib of heroes. 

Hose which shrivelled not till it shrivelled in death, 
Bose of heroes, comet of the heavens, — 
Hose of the kings, the highest in Erin, — 
Bose of the poets and shelter of the bards. 

Rallying chief of all Connello, without fault, — 
Eallying chief of álin — a sore wound to his friends ; 
Eallying chief of Dingle, — I utter not lies, — 
40 Ballying chief of defence along with his flock. 

Gerald, son of Thomas, beloved of women, 
Elood-tide wave of the sea of blows. 
The beloved of three kingdoms lying without vigour ! 
Atropos has snapped the thread of his life ! 

My sorrow of heart, m;^ thousand sharp woundings 
My intense agony, my pain is he, 
Renewal of weeping and of sorrow at onc«| 
Gerald, lifeless, prostrate beneath a stone ! 

Here is a foreign and a Gaelic scion, 
50 A head of fair locks, who was not morose or stubborn, 
A head that was gentle, a brain to make peace, 
A head that beheld none wretched in his sight. 
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Q puif 5 ba Sopm map Sopm na rP^^ro» 
a éeansa ihilip ba mioóaip a b*c6apina, 
a fitiacla mine t)0 bí Déanca, 
'Sa bpaoiée peonsa, ceapca, caola. 

a láúíQ aip apm ba óeacaip a 0-cpaoóa6, 
Irdiha na n-oipboapc, cobap le oaonnaóc, 
a éom map leojan a 3-coimJleic laoóaip, 
60 a ópoióe ba ihóp 'pa glop ba glé-mpc. 

C15 gan ihoill Dá Ópuim t)ul o'éagaib 
Ceicpe DíJile a liíjipeacc o'aonoul, 
Ceoéa pola oá n-bopcaó 50 paobpaé, 
Ip mná pibe gaé cpíce céapt)a. 

.0 3-CaonpaiJe 'na óíleap caoiii-ceapc, 
Cíoó-bdn dlumn 05 pdpjaó Oéapa, 
Úna Qoipe Clioona, ip t)éipt)pe, 
'Sa Síó beióbe TTleiÓb ag séap-Jol. 

Q Sí6 Cpuaéna Ouapcan ppéipe, 
70 Q Sí6 bainne coip pieapga 'p aip Ólaobaig, 

a Sí6 Cuipc coip imill Léme, 
Q Sí6 bei6b na mílleac, aopOa. 

t)'at)mui5 bean a óeapc aip Ólaongluip, 
Tílnd Cuana6a a m-buai6eopcaib céapt)a, 
Q D-Cig TTlolasa Do p5peat)aDap béice, 
Hlná loma ip coip t)aoile a n-aonpeaóc. 

D'at)niui5 bean a éeapc 'pa Jaolca, 
Q n-Oo6aill 'pa "Róipceaóa Oaopa, 
a D-Cpái$ Lí 'p le caoib Loc éipne, 
80 Coip Capdm 'pa 5-Cinedl m-béice. 

Qip ólop cdip5 ip bdip an Phoenix, 

Cu5 Uonn Clioóna bioógaó baogalaó, 

Oo bi L06 5u^P a^' P^'^ peaóc laece, 

*S an lilams gan bpaon t)d riií 'pí sné-pliuó. 

66. ctoó-bdn. MS. cfobdn. 

72. nifUeaó, «t<? MS. ; meaning uncertain ; perhaps » mfnleaó. 
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His eyes were blue as the blue of beaven, 
His sweet tongue was mild in its woids^ 
His fine teetb were well fasbioned, 
His eye-brows slender, proper, tbin. 

His hands in arms it was Lard to subdue. 
Hands of generous deeds, well of bumanity. 
His waist as a lion's in tbe strife of valour, ' 
60 His heart was great, his voice clear and strong. 

Because be went unto death, without, delay 
The four elements burst at once into tumult, 
Showers of blood were sharply spilled, 
And the fairy women of every district in torture. 

At Kenry in his own fair land, 

A white-breasted maiden pressing forth tears, 

Una, Aoife, Cliodhna, and Deirdre, 

And in Sidh Beidhbh Meadhbh bitterly weeping. 

At Sidh Cruachna, a hum of sorrow in the heavens, 
70 At Sidh Bainne, beside the Flesk, and on Claodach, 
At Sidh Tuirc, beside the margin of Lein, 
At ancient Sidh Beidhbh, of the pastures (?). 

A woman confessed his merit in Claonghlais, 

The women of Cuanach were tormented with sorrow. 

At Timoleague women screamed, 

The women of Imokilly and beside the Seel together. 

A woman confessed his right and his kinsfolk, 
At Youghal and in rich Boche-land,' 
At Tralee and beside Lough Erne, 
80 On the marge of Casán and in Kinalmeaky. 

On hearing the tidings and the death of the Phoenix, 

Tonn Cliodhna gave a stait of danger. 

Lough Gut was blood for seven days, 

And the Maine without a drop for two months, though wet-faced. 

73. A district in West Limerick. 74. A barony in Co. Limerick. 

VOL. nr. L 
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l)'iidif 5 an Li6e a ppuiée paopa, 
t)'iOTnpui5 map jual pnua6 na spéine, 
"Níop fan meap aip 6aip 'nd aip 6aola6, 
l)o tpéi5 banba a capo *pa céile. 

t)o puaiTnTieat>ap cuanca na ppéipe, 
90 X)o pcptocaOap píop na péalcainn. 

X)o Jleó6at)ap a 5-CI66 na h-éanlaió, 
t)o ihíióaDap t)úile baonna. 

"Nf b-puil pgim aip Thínleaó maol-6noc, 
"Nf b-puil copaó aip talaiii aolbui^, 
"Nt b*puil ceól a m-beólaib éanlaic, 
l)o balbais cldippeac bldic-geal éipionn. 

t)o Vé 56ar<i^c capa na cléipe, 
50II meap TTlópna a ngleó ndp qiaoóaó, 
Ctíóulainn na j-cleap n-iongnau 'óéanaih, 
100 Conall 5ulban ip Opjap na m-béimionn. 

t)o b'é an ctSip peo púil pe h-éipmn, 
Oo pat) pi peapc ip ^ean a cléib Do, 
Do éu5 pi pdipc t»o ip 5pdó cap céaDaib, 
X)o CU5 pi a p5Íni t)d gnaoi 'p a h-aonca. 

ba beag maj\ longnaft Í t)d oeanam, 
Nf paib pig o'puil ip nd éibip, 
Cuaib nd teay aip pea6 na h-éipionn, 
Mdp P5a5a6 cpto ó ptnn 50 maol-cpois. 

Qip 6lop lé *pa 6pfo6 bon be Jlam, 
no t)o pug pi eicim ip pgeinnn a n-aonpea6c, 

X>o 6eapbai5 an bdb, noó D'ptíp a léice, 
5^ bpdc apfp 5an luige le ceile. 



93* rSii^ seems = 'fortune, prosperity': ef, infra, 104 and V. 6, rstm 
bpaoiOeaóca. 

94. aolbaó 03 an adj. seems « * delightful.' 
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The Lithe compressed her noble current, 
The face of the sun turned to coal*bIack, 
Pruit remained not on oak, or on sapling, 
Banba abandoned her love and her spouse. 

The depths of the sky grew red, 
90 The stars sank down, 

The birds contended on boughs, 
Human elements were quenched. 

There is no prosperity on the pasture of bare hills, 
There is no produce on the beautiful land. 
There is no music in the mouths of birds. 
The fair-blooming harp of Erin is silenced. 

Gerald was the beloved of the bards, 
A swift GoU, son of Moma, unsubdued in conflict, 
A Cuchulainn in performing wondrous feats, 
100 Conall Gulban and Osgar of the blows. 

This chief was the hope of Erin, 

She gave him her love and her heart's affection, 

She gave him friendship, and fondness beyond hundreds. 

She gave her prosperity and her consent to his complexion. 

Little wonder that she did so : 

There was not a prince of the blood of Ir or Eibhear, 

North or south throughout Erin, 

Who was not strained through him from head to bare foot. 

On the fair woman hearing Ith and his region, 
1 ID She bounded and started all at once. 
The maiden swore, who grew grey, 
Never again to lie with a spouse. 



loi. ciiip. MS. cuap. 

108. For rsQSQÓ, ef. XXIX. 33. Something seems to have dropped out 
between 108 and 109. 

l2 
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1f ioin6a pÍQít DO 6ap an ihéipbpeaó, 
puaip a leaba ^a f eal5 *j*q caoih-Jloc, 
puaip a ptin *yQ búil 'p<i h-aonca, 
t>o tuíc X>á copfiaih a n-ooóap-bpum tniopa. 

'Ó5-6UI aip peó6a6 tyo ééap me, 
Q n-uaiih Ifnn a f mnpeap paopóa 
8tnce a ft-peapc a 5-claip pá béillic 
110 Caob pe 5aip5e na n5eapalca6 caoih-Slan. 

Qn can X>o baipceaó 'na leanb an lao6 po, 
píontSip pío$a6ca Óumn na 5-céat)-6a6, 
Cu5 3Iercuríus píjn a óléib t)o, 
t)'f dip5 pé mil 50 ciu J 'na ihéapaib. 

Do pmn Mars 'na leanb laoé be, 
Cu5 bo C0I5 glan ^opm ip éibe, 
Closab cooin bd 6íon a nséibionn 
Itíipeaé 'na n-aice 'gup ceannop na pémne 

puaip pe ciall ó Óia na céille, 
130 Inncleaéc, cuiThno, mine, ip céat)pa6, 

ITIeabaip, ip eólap, bcóóaéc, ip léi Jeancaéc, 
Suainineap aisne, maipe, 'sup péile. 

puoip 6 pan 506 aipje b' péibip, 

Scdmpe pciúpéa ótJig ctjige a n-aonísea6c, 

C6ip 50 paibbip turn leijip a cpéaDa, 

Ip ^abaip bd 5-copnam aip 6o6ap na b-paolóon. 

puaip pé ^naoi Jlan liiín 6 Yenus, 
Cu5 Vulcanus X>o cedpbóa cpaopaó, 
Ncptunus CU5 lons X)0 aip paop-riiuip, 
140 Qgup Oceanus dpcaó caopgac. 

nionuap cpoióe, nio mile céapa ! 
5leann an RiOipe 05 pileab na n-béapa! 
5an bpuibe ceóil jan jlóp bínn éonlaié ! 
Do éuic a paé a rhaic 'pa péilceann ! 

113. wOipDpeaó is Erin hero ; r/. I. 7. 117. peóóaó. MS. pe6t6i]inc. 
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Uany ore the chieftains the vile woman loyed, 
Who obtained her bed, her possession, and her fair hand, 
Who obtained her love, her desire, and her consent, 
Who fell in her defence into the dire hardship of bondage. 

His early going to decay has tortured me, 
Into the narrow grave of his noble ancestors, ' 

Stretched in a tomb, in a pit, under a great stone, 
1 20 Beside the champions of the pure, noble Geraldines. 

When the hero was baptized as a child. 

The vine of the kingdom of Conn of the hundred fights, 

Mercury gave him the love of his heart. 

He pressed plenteous honey into his fingers. 

Mars made him a hero when a child, 

Gave him a pure, sharp sword and armour, 

A noble helmet to protect him in difficulty, 

A coat of mail also, and the headship of the warriors. 

He got wisdom from the God of Wisdom, 
130 Intelligence, memory, refinement, and judgment. 
Mind and knowledge, vivacity and learning. 
Peace of soul, beauty and generosity. 

He got from Pan every possible gift, 

A staff to direct five provinces together. 

Wax in plenty to heal his flock, 

And dogs to guard them from the mischief of wolves. 

He got a fair, smooth complexion from Yenus, 
Vulcan gave him a greedy forge, 
Neptune gave him a ship on the open sea, 
140 And Oceanus a scoop for baling. 

My heart*ache, my thousand tortures ! 

The Knight's glen shedding tears ! 

Without a musical starling, without the sweet voice of birds. 

Its fortune, its good, its star has fallen ! 

128. MS. TÍQ h-aice. 132. ai^ne may be nom. or gen. 
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X>o bam a bdp a gdipe t)* éipinn, 
D' aipcpi5 a Oaé ba Jeal aip 6aol-t)aé ! 
8illit> lionn a pintjip 'pa paop-óeapc ! 
Smiop a cndin pe pdna qieijeann ! 

5ui6iin-pe t)0 peabac na lann t)0 paoba6, 
150 5^6ipe f»top 5011 t)íé gan éipling, 

Cuap a 3-cait>peaih plaiéeap na gpéine, 
Cu5 an pnilSic-peo aip tip-bpog éibip. 

Cu5 pmailc 'na pgpiopcap 6 éionainn 50 béapo, 
Cug t)ub-6a6 aip lonnpat) na jpéine, 
Cu5 piaó pdil 50 cpdióce Oéopaó, 
ó Óapn ceap 50 h-Qileae NéiOe. 

ITIoTiuap cpoibe, ino Thíle céapab! 
Oóldn ip cpeijoedn a Ti-aonpea6c ! 
Qóbap bpóm a j-cóigib éipionn, 
160 Cnó Thullai$ an 6painn buppai J t)0 léippspiop. 

Lile it)ip ppitínaib úp ndp 6paob-6ap, 
óp na 5-cupaÓ, ip cupaó na laocpa, 
t)on pío$-6uaine Dob* uaiple a n-éipinn, 
"Ndp gaib pjannpab a nsleó nd a m-baogal. 

t)o bí heat TÍloJa 50 cpom 05 éab leip, 
Cpé n-a Thaiceap cap riiaicib plioóc éibip, 
TTlap bapp na psaic psaipce 6 céile, 
50 pié a 6ltJ 5an pmíJic 'pci cpéice. 

'Sé mac "RiDipe Sionna na paop-bapc, 
170 loinóndc gac pip é D'puil na paop-plaic, 

Cpoióe nap cup Do 61I 500 aonneaé, 
bponncóip beaóc Do lasaib éipionn. 

ba óupaca a gpuaió a n-am buaióeapca ip bao^ail 
ba Jeal a cpoióe, *pa clí, 'po ííéaDpaÓ, 
Q ihéinn gan riiiopsaip, 'p^ niiocal Dd péip pin, 
5an cld6c nd capcinpne a g-ceangal Don rheiD pm. 

145. This line in MS. is 

D'aiplea6 a f»aoSal a bp6n Deipionn, 
which is difficult to cure. 
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His death took away her laughter from Erin, 
Her bright colour has changed to chafer-black, 
Her nostrils and her noble eyes shed their humonrs. 
The marrow of her bones she lets waste away. 

I beseech for the sword-breaking warrior 
150 Eternal glory, without loss or blemish. 
Above, in the society of the sunny heavens. 
Who brought this sorrow on a noble mansion of Eibhear. 

Who dealt a blow that works ruin from Shannon to Beare, 
Who coloured black the brightness of the sun, 
Who made the lands of Fál sad and tearful, 
From Corran to Aileach 6f Keid. 

My heart-ache, my thousand tortures ! 
Woe and pain together! 
Cause of grief in the provinces of Erin, 
160 The ruin of the topmost nut of the noble tree ! 

Lily amongst thorns, fresh, not branch-tangled, 

Gold of champions, champion of heroes. 

Of the princely fan-'ly, noblest in Erin, 

Who were not panic-stricken in fight or in danger. 

Leath Mhogha was greatly envious of him. 
Because of his goodness above the chiefs of Eibhear's race, 
As the choice of the flowers — separated from one another. 
His fame ran unclouded, and his virtues. 

He is the son of the Enight of Shannon of the noble ships, 
170 The envy of every man, of the blood of noble chiefs, 
A heart not hard whom all loved. 
An exact bestower on the weaklings of Erin. 

Firm was his brow in time of trouble and danger, 
Bright was his heart, and his breast, and his mind. 
His mind without malice, and his spirit in like manner, 
Without raillery or contempt in connexion with these. 

146. MS. a t>aie seal. 167. Tliis line is obscure. 169. 'Se. MS. le. 
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QN peanc-laoiD. 

ajihaipb-leac bioé-dpt), pm cdip pííc 'na luije 
Capa na m-boócdn buinnedn óp ba Jpoióe, 
"Neapc cupa6 na leonndn, cpuc ódi6 t)'dp-]^uil ptoj, 
i8o 5®^P^^^ ^^^ ^^^^T ^^<^^ ^^P * pdD' ólf. 

pdo' 6lf acd cdm-laj 5^°r^^^ 5p^^5°^» 
RioJ-íilaic ip pdió pu5 bdpp na b-placa b-paobpaó 
Saoi ndp édini5 éum cdim gup émé a paosal 
'S Cpíopt) t)d ÍJQgdil 5an 6dipt)e 'na Jilaiéeap naoThéa. 



XXVII- 

TTianbMa Qn atOR sedgaw mac iNemge. 

t)*éa5 an pagapc cneapDa cpdibceaó, 
buaóoill pan baó ihaic Idiriie, 
Solup mop baó p6-maic cdile, 
Raelcean eóluip pól 'na pdiócib. 

t)*f eói5 an c-uball ctiriipa jpdóniap, 
t)']^eói5 an cpann 'p an plant)a bldcriiap, 
t)'íkeói5 an pfonúip caom, pionn, pdipceaó, 
I)'pe6i5 séaj pailimé ó papcap áluinn. 

t)'íie6i5 an ceansa ndp peapb a pdiócib, 
10 t)'pe6i5 an ceaócaipe 6 ^ilaiceap t)o édinij, 

t)']^e6i5 an buaóaill ouapaé oeajcaé, 
t)o bío6 a5 copnaih na b-peacaó 6 Ódcan. 

XXTII. — Of this poem I have seen only the copy in the Boyal Irish Academy. 
Three or four lines at the end have heen omitted as they are difficult to decipher. 
For some account of the family of Mac Inery, see ** Topographical Poems," edited 
by O'Donovan, Index in voce. 
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Tbe Epitaph. 

death-etone, ever high» there lowly beneath thee is Ijing, 
The beloved of the poor, the noble, valiant branch, 
Champion of strength of favourites, modest face, «of the noble 
blood of kings, 
1 80 Gerald, son of Thomas— oh, bitter woe ! — beneath thy breast. 

Beneath thy breast, Gerald the Grecian is lifeless, 

Royal chief and prince who excelled the keen chieftains, 

A noble who was faultless until he had spent his life. 

And may Christ receive him, without delay, in His holy heav^. 



XXVII. 

ELEGY ON FATHER JOHN MAC INERT. 

He is dead — ^the priest, mild, and pious, — 
The servant of Pan, whose surety was good, 
A great light, of truly good qualities, 
A guiding star, a Paul in his maxims. 

Withered is the fragrant, lovely apple, 
"Withered is the tree and the blooming plant, 
Withered is the gentle, fair, loving vine, 
Withered is the palm-bough from beauteous Paradise. 

Withered is the tongue which was not bitter in speech, 
10 Withered is the messenger from heaven that came. 
Withered is the excellent, virtuous servant, 
Who was wont to defend sinners against Satan. 

2. buaóQiU pen, ' the senrant of tbe Most High.' Pan is sometimes used 
as a name for the Deity by English writers, láirhe : ef, XX. 12, and XXIV. 12; 
perhaps lama is the word here. 
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O'^eóig Dlcrcurius, dip le nditiait>, 
tóópann pobuil ^an potol nd cdpuióe, 
Qn 5a6ap luipj baó óupaó le h-áéap, 
'8 an t>aTh cpeabéa 5an ceal; t>á ihdiSipcip. 

D'i^eois an piaÓui6e pial-6poi6eac ptíilceaó, 
t)o lean lops ap beaéa naoiríi pát>pui5, 
Qn c-Opjap puasifiap uapal t)dna, 
20 t)o lea5 píop an l)íomap Idn-iiieap. 

t)'óa5 an 5oll t>ob' oll-Jlic Itímip, 

Do éuip an c-Sannc le paill *p a cdipbe, 

D'éas an palmaó, balca t)o Ótíibió, 

Ndp pmtSm t)pt3ip 'p a t)-CntJé ndp édplais- 

Cpaop níop f eapc an peap t)o pdóaim lib, 
X>o f eaónab a 6opp 6 olc 50 bdp t)o, 
D'fíuaéaig Peap5, níop óean^uil le pdipc bi, 
t)o puai5 pé an Leipge cap leipg le pdnaió. 

Do b* é po an jaipgtoóaó neapc-ópoióeaó dluinn, 
30 l)o b'^ieappa 'p an 5-cac pd peaéc nd Ajax, 

l)o b'jpedpp é aip cloióeam pd ópí nd an pdp-]^laic 
Alexander, 6 TÍlaceOon táim^, 

LiaJ an anama peQca^^ Óo-pldince, 
Liag t)0 Ópíopt), t>á caoipib bdna, 
LiaJ an Qcap, t)on peacat an-ópdibéeaó, 
LiaJ na n-ocap nsopcuigce cpdióce. 

Ciompdn bínn a laoiéib Odibib, 
Cldippeaó halla na n-am^iol baó Jpdóihap, 
Liag lép cneapaó ap juineaó le Sdcan, 
40 5^^^^^ liluipe 'p a 5onna aip an m-beapnum. 

LiaJ t)on ocpaó cíocpaé cdp-no6c, 
LiaJ na n-t)all a n-am a nsdbaib, 
LiaJ na laj 'p a m-bpacaó pgdca, 
LiaJ na b-peap, na m-ban, na ngdplaó. 

20. Dtomar = * pride, contempt for others.' The priest is represented as 
routing the seven deadly sins. 
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Withered is the Mercury, the tower against the enemy, 
The torchlight of the people, without corruption or cunning, 
The tracking hound, who was a joyous champion, 
And the plough-ox, without deceit, to his master. 

Withered is the huntsman, generous-hearted, .}ipspitable, 
Who followed the track and the life of St. Patrick, 
The Osgar, host-scattering, noble, bold, 
20 Who overthrew full-lusty Pride. 

Bead is the Goll who was so skilful and strong. 
Who sent Avarice with his kinsfolk adown the cliff ; 
Dead is the psalm-chanter, the disciple of David, 
Who thonght not of Lust, and was not found in Envy. 

The man I pourtray to you loved not Gluttony, 

He guarded his body from evil until death. 

He hated Anger, nor joined with it in love. 

He put Sloth to flight out of the way adown the slope. 

A champion was he of stout heart, comely, 
30 Who was in battle seven times better than Ajax, 

At the sword he was thrice better than that famous chieftain, 
Alexander, who came from Macedon. 

Physician to the sinful, sickly soul, 
Christ's physician, for his white sheep. 
The Father's physician, for the impious sinner, 
Physician of the sick, wounded, and tormented. 

A melodious timbrel for the songs of David, 
The harp of the hall of the angels, who was pleasing. 
Physician who cured all who were wounded by Satan, 
40 Mary's servant and her gun in the breach. 

Physician of the hungry, the ravenous, the naked, 
Physician of the blind in their time of need, 
Physician of the weak and their battle-standard of protection. 
Physician of men, of women, and of babes. 

24. fmtiiTi : ef, XXII. 16. 41. AssonanoeÍB wanting. 
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Tndi$if cip luinge 5011 uipeapbaió cábla, 
Cpf fhuip bpéi^e an c-pao5ail bdiúce, 
Scpiopcóip Acheron, capa na o-cdm-las, 
Do 6111 p na beaihuin a 5-cean5al aip pdpaó. 

6a5nui6e pocaip map Soloman 6dpla, 
50 bptojihap bleaécihap bap-Jeal odilceaó, 

Soóma pionnanca poicib *na ódilib, 
meanmnao mtjince cltJihuil pdim-bpeaó. 

Scuamba meapapba seanmnaó jpdpaó, 
UaiU nd úíiheap cpíD níop pdpsnaiih 
ptpéan naoihca t>éapca6 t)'pdp D'pml 
"Na m-bpianaó 5-calina 5-ceannapa6 IdiOip. 

Of cij Ótnn Copa gan poóal bo 6dini5, 
D'fifop-iiuil pt$ée cpíce pdilbe, 
Do f leaccaib Laccna Caip na ldn-6pea6, 
60 Dpons na n-t)anap X>o pgaipeaó cap pdile. 

Qcd an pobal 50 Dopb *na beajaib pan, 

Qcd an c-aep 'na 6éi$ 50 cpdióce. 

Do Soil Sol pe ppocaib pdile 

Do P5éi5 an Daoil map bion paoi bdncaib. 

50. bar- Seal: MS. beap-Seal. 57. Ceann Copa, lit. »< the head of the 
▼eir ' ; it is situated near the town of KHIaloe. 
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Captain of a ship that wanted not a cable, 
Through the false sea of the drowned world, 
The spoiler of Acheron, the beloved of the feeble^ 
Who tied down the demons in the wilderness. 

A philosopher sedate like Solomon, v ; 

50 Strong, fruitful, white-handed, bestowing, 
Quiet, peaceful, gentle of disposition. 
High-spirited, accomplished, of good repute, peaceful of mien. 

Demure, esteemed, pure, gracious, 

ITor vanity nor pride grew with him, 

A righteous man, holy, almsgiving, who sprang from the blood 

Of the O'Briens, the stalwart, the ruling, the strong. 

Of the house of Kincora without corruption did he come. 
Of the genuine blood of the kings of the land of Fáilbhe, 
Of the race of Lachtna, of Gas of the abundant spoils, 
60 A race who scattered the Danes across the sea. 

The congregation is doleful at his loss, 

The air is troubled at his death, 

Sol wept with briny streams. 

The Deal overflowed as a covering along plains. 



59. Lachtna was great-grandfather of Brian Borumha, and traces of hie 
royal residence, ' Grianan Lachtna,* are still to be seen within a mile of Eillaloe. 
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xxvin. 

Qn qiua^ lib na paolóoin an éiéi J 'p an j^eill t)ui5 
Qg puagaipc na cléipe ap Dd léip-6up pd óaoippe ? 
Tílo nuap-pa 50 cpéié-lag mac ééapluip ba ptj a^uinn, 
Q n-uai$ cupóa «n* aonap, 'p a f»aop-6alca aip Díbipc ! 

Ip qpuaillijée, claonTiiap, 'p ip cpéapon Do'n t>poin5 oilc, 
Cpuaó-Thionna bpéige pd peula *p pd pcptbmn, 
'5 a m-bualaó pe beulaib dp 3-cléipe ap dp paoiée, 
'8 ndp 6ual bo ólainn Séamuip copóin paop na O-qií 
pto$aóca. 

Scat>paiÓ an cóipneaó le póipneapc na gpéine, 
10 Qp pgaippió an ceo-po t)0 í>6p-plea6cnb éibip ; 

Qn c-lmppe bei6 beopaó ap pi6nt)pup paoi Óaop-pmaóc, 
'8 an "bpicléTp" 50 moóriiapaó a peompa pí$ Séamup. 

he\t> éipe 50 pdgaó 'p a OUnca 50 h-ao6apa6, 
Ql* Saoóailj '5 a pcpfSoaÓ 'na mtjpaib aj éi^pib ; — 
beupla na m-btSp n-Oub 50 ctjéail paoi neulcaib, 
Qp Séamup 'n a óúipc Jil ag cabaipc cun^anca t)o $aoó- 
laib. 



XXVIII. — Bonn was a celebrated Munster fairy aupposed to haunt Cnoc 
Firinne, near Ballingarry, County Tipperary. He holds much the same rank in 
the fairy world as Cliodhna and Aine. He is a kinsman of the Donn, son of 
Hilesius who is supposed to haunt the sand-banks known as Teach Doinn, and to 
whom Andrew Mac Curtin made complaint of his grievances. There is a copy of 
this poem in the British Museum, and two copies in the Royal Irish Academy, of 
which one is in the MS. copy of Eeating*s History that contains the pieces on 
O'Hickey (23, G. 3). It has been printed by Hardiman, in his *' Irish Minstrelsy," 
▼ol. ii. 



4. Here t>alca, evidently = * son,' and not merely ' foster child.' 

6. The poet refers to the Acts of Parliament passed settling the succession on 

William and Mary, but chiefly to the alleged suppositiousness of the son of 

James II. 
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XXVIII. 

THE PROPHECY OF DONN FIEINITEACH. 

Are ye moved with pity because the lying wolves of black 

treachery 
Are scattering the clergy and bringing them to complete 

servitude ? 
Oh woe is me ! the son of Charles who was our king is lifeless, 
Buried in a grave alone, while his noble son is banished ; 

It is foul and evil, it is treason in that wicked race. 
To brandish audacious perjuries, sealed, and in writing, 
Before the faces of our clergy and our nobles, 
That the children of James have no hereditary title to the noble 
crown of the three Kingdoms. 

The thunder will be silenced by the strength of the sunlight, 
I o And this sorrow will depart from the true descendants of Eibhear : 
The Emperor will shed tears, and Flanders will be in dire 

bondage. 
While the *' Bricklayer" will be in pride in the halls of King 

James. 

Erin will be joyful, and her strongholds will be delightful ; 

And the learned will cultivate Gaelic in their schools ; 

The language of the black boors will be humbled and put 

beneath a cloud, 
And James in his bright court will lend his aid to the Gaels. 

12. bpicléip. In a copy of tHe poem in a MS. of Keating^ t Sitiorpt bearing 
date 1716, this word is glossed thus : .i. ppiOTinpa Seamuf mac oon bapa 
Seamup bi lompdióce 'no ttiqc cabopta 05 an Tn-bpicléip. In a poem 
on the * Coming of the Pretender to Scotland,' and probably by our author, tbia 
subject is dealt with in strong language : 

"No galla-bpuic t)0 Úeapbais 50 t>to6-66paó 
gup bapcapt) cu ntíp ppeaba6 t)'ííuil an ptg 6p66a 
50 b-paiciomna le h-apmaib na ngaoibil eogain 
Na gapb-totpc 'na ppabaXaib a n-t)paoib bótaip. 
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I>ei6 an bíobla p in Lúiceip 'p a 6u5-éea5ap5 éíti^ 

'8 an buitean po cd cionncoó nd huihlui$eann oon 5-cléip 

óipc, 
'5 <i n-ofbipc cap cpiúéaib 50 Neuu-lanb ó éipinn ; 
20 Qn taoipea6 'p an Ppionnpa bei6 cúipc aca 'p aonaó ! 



XXIX. 

mpon uí SeaRaiLc. 

a péapla 5an p^amal, Do léip-6uip mé a 5-caéai5, 

éipO liom gan peap^ 50 n-innpioo mo pjeól ; 
'8 5up paobpcd Do coicip 5aece 'jup Deapca 

Cpfm* épéccca 'na ^-ceacaib, t>o ih ill mé gan cpeóip ; 
^n bpéa^naó Do pacainn oon éigipc cap cala6, 

*S 50 h-éipmn ní cappcinn óoióce ooin' 6e6in ; 
Oip cpéan-fiiuip cip calam a n5éibinn a n-aiciop 

Níop lean liom 5eic aD* aice coip Inpe 3an pcpó. 

Ip cpaobaé, 'pT copDa, ip Dpéimpeaó, 'p ip Dlacoó, 
10 Ip néaihpaó, 'pT leabaip, a Dlaoijce map 6p ; 
1p péaplaó a Decpca, map paelcean na moiDTie, 

Ip caol ceapc a mala map pspíob pínn a 3-CIÓ6 ; 
85éifh-cpuc a leacan aoloa map pneaóca 

50 h-aopac 05 capmcipc cpú Ifonpaó an póip ; 
Cug phoebup 'na pcacaib cap béicib ao' amapc 

'8 a éaDan aip lapaó le oíogpaip Doo' clóó. 



XXIX. — There is a copy of this poem in the 69th Tolame of the Renehan 
MSS. Mavncoth College. The piece has already appeared in print in " Poets 
and Poetry of ^lunster." "We have followed O'Daly's text, maldng some 
corrections from the Kenehan copy. The subject of the poem was celebrated 
in oountlcis poetical effusions during the early part of the eighteenth centnzy. 
Her name was Lucy Fitzgerald. She lived at Ballykennely in the Goimty of 
Cork. 
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Lmther's Bible and his false dark teaching, 
And this guilty tribe that yields not to the trae clergy, 
Shall be transported across countries to Kew Land from Erin, 
20 And Lonis and the Prince shall hold court and assembly. 



XXIX; 

THE GERALDINE'S DAUGHTER. 

pearl witliout darkness, who hast driven me into contests, 

Listen to me without anger, whilst I tell my story ; 
Seeing that thou bast keenly shot shafts and darts 

Through my wounds in showers, which have ruined me, 
without strength ; 
In sooth I would go to Egypt across the sea, 

And to Erin I would never willingly return ; 
On the strong sea, on land, in bonds, and in joy, 

I would not grieve at being near thee by a river's side without 
wandering. 

Branching, plaited, in long wisps, in short clusters. 

Brightly shining, and limber, are her locks like gold ; 
Pearls her eyes, as the star of the morning ; 

Bight slender her eyebrow as a pen -line in print ; 
The beauteous appearance of her cheek, lime-white as the snow, 

Struggling gaily through the brightness of the rose. 
Which caused PhoBbus to rush to behold thee above all maidens, 

While his forehead was aflame through love for thy beauty. 



12. rSP^ob f^fmi. O'Daly a&pirates b, Mhich is wrong: ef. a paHiQp- 
poips 6laona 'f a mala 6eaf niaop6a ITlap tappam^pead caoU-^eann 
a 5-CI66 cdiD.— O'/SuWvaw'i Fiiitf». 

16. R : *S ac-éaboTi aip lapao le t)fo5puf bd cl66. 0*Daly: 'S c-éat)on 
aip lap aÓ le t>1o5pair bot) 0166. Neither of these lines gives good tense. 

VOL. III. M 
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1f ^lé^eal a mama map $éif ib coip calaió ; 

a b-aol-óoipptn pneaéca ip paoileanoa pnó6 ; 
Nf pémip a maiéeap x>o léip-óup a b-ppacainn 
20 Caoifi-lile cneapba ip mfn-pgoé na n-ó$ ; 
Ip cpoi6eap5 a balpam, a t)éit) geal jan aiéip, 

t)o f»aoppa6 6n n^alap na mílce 6om pópc; 
Saop-$ué a ceonsan leijionca t)o pcapéaib 

6eip cpéon-puic cap beannaib pe milpeaéc a glóp. 

Phoenix D'^iUil Jeapailc Spea^aig an cailín, 

Séiifi-fidp t)o ólaniia TTlíleaó na plój, 
Laoópab 3an caipe cpaoóca le 5<i^^<if^» 

gan cpéine gan calaih gan pfoí-bpog gan pcóp ; 
5an bpéasnaó jup pjajab paopaig ip bappaig 
30 Ip qpéan-óoiTi 6un Tíaice cpíot)-pa paoi 66; 

Nf l paop-íslaié nd opagan bo pjiéMh élomne Óaipil 

5an 5aolpip an ainnip míonla gan pmól. 

W leíp 6am a parhuil a n-éipinn nd a Sajpan, 
Q n-éipeaóc a b-peappain a n-mcleaéc 'pa 5-CI66 ; 

On béié élipbe ip peappa cpéice 'gup ceapt)ap 
Nd Helen lép coilleaó na mílce 'pa^ nsleó ; 

Ni'l aon peap 'na beacai6 D'peuéaó aip maibin 
'lQa li-éat)an gan liiaipg nd psaoilpeaó a bpón ; 

TTlo Jéibionn I mo Óeacaip ! nt péabaim a peaóam 
40 Cpém' neulaib, am' aiplmg, apooióée, ip t)o 16. 



18. The subject of this poem has been called ** paoileann maopbo bdapaó 
banafhuil," by Domhnail na Tuille. 20. R is followed here ; bolpani seems ^ 
lips/ on account of their fragrance, ef. : 

Ip binne gut geappa-guib balram-buig mdnla an lamb. 

Domhnail na Tuille on the «ain^. 
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I White her breasts, as swans beside the sea-shore ; 

Her lime-bright, snow-white body of beauty like the sea-gull ; 
Her goodness cannot be all put on parchment ; 
20 The fair mild lily and gentle flower of Tirgins. 

Bright red are her lips, her white teeth without a blemish, 

Which would sare from disease thousands such as I ; 
The noble speech of her tongue learned in histories, 
Brought stout bucks over mountains by the sweetness of her 
Toice. 

A Phoenix of the Grecian Geraldine blood is the maiden, 

The mild cousin of the children of Alilesius of the hosts ; 
Heroes crushed without mercy by the English, 

Without strength, without land, without princely mansion, 
without wealth. 
In sooth the blood of the Powers and the Barrys, 
30 And the strong hounds of Buuratty has been twice strained 
through thee ; 
There is no noble chieftain or warrior of the stock of the children 
of Gashel, 
Who is not akin to the mild faultless maiden. 

I know not her peer in Erin or in England, 
In wisdom, in personal charms, in mind, in form ; 

The accomplished maiden surpassing in virtue and fame 
Helen, through whom thousands perished in the fight; 

There is no man living, who would look at morning 

On her face without sorrow, whose grief she would not dispel ; 

my bondage I O my hardship ! I cannot avoid her 
40 In my slumbers, in my dreams, by night, or by day. 



37. Qip Tnait>m » 'just now, at anj time henoeforth.' 38. nd psaoilpeaó, 
mU R ; O'Daly nd rS^i^peao. 
40. O'Daly oi6ce, nd Id. 



X2 
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XXX. 

epicaLamium oo CiSeaRwa own rtiapa. 

Qcáíú éif3 aip na p pfiiUib 05 léimpi^ 50 lútmap^ 

Cd^n c-éclipf 5011 piúncop a; imteatc; 
Cd poebup 05 mfipsailc, 'p an e-éap5a 50 ciuiii-$lon. 

Op éanlaié na cúi^e 50 poitirii. 
CdfO P5ao6 bea6 05 ctjiplins aip (eagaib ip úp-S^ap, 

Cd péap a^up opúcc aip na mon^aib 
(Vp céile Oon m-bpúnaó í, Réalcan na TTluriian 

'8 ^aol sedpp Don t)iuic Ó Chill ChomniJ. 

Ud bio65a6 ann 506 cdih-las ip 5poi6e-énoic 50 IdiOip, 
10 '8 an n^eiihpió C15 bldc aip 506 bile ; 

CiU Óaipó cdploi^ a 5-cuibpea6 50 z 'd6map 

te RtJ Óille h-Úipne dp 3.Cupa6 ; 
Nfléogcóip X>á luGÓ 'guinn, zá paoáa6 05 qiuo^aib, 

ón p^éal nua6 po luaióceap le opon^aib, 
Qip péopla Ó5 mnd uaiple (a Oé 61I caboip buai6 61) 

Qn ópaob óuihpa ip uaiple a 5-C1II Choinni$. 

Cd'n Río$-plaié *na JdpDaib aip fplib 'p aip dpDaib, 

*S na mflce X>á páilciu$a6 le minpinn ; 
Cd'n caome 50 h-a6bapa6, *p coill Jlcp 05 pdp ann, 
to 'S ^naoi ceaéc aip bdncaib 5an milleaó ; 

CdiD cuanca, ba Jndcac paoi buan-pcoipm Jpdnna, 

50 puaiThneaó ó cdplais an pnui6mea6y 
Cd cnuapcap aip cpdij 'guinn nd luapgann on c-pdile, 

Ruúcain ip bdipmg ip Duileapj. 

XXX. — Thia poem is printed in O* Daly's " Poets and Poetry of Munster.'* 
There is a copy of it in the Royal Irish Academy, which gives the title as follows : — 

epicalamiuTii t)o ti^oapna bpúnac Cinn TTlapa aip n-a ]>6pa6 le 
h-mjion Coipnal bucléip Cille Caip. 

The poem was composed to celebrate the nuptials of Valentine Brown, third 
Viscount Kenmare, and Honora daughter of Thomas Butler of Kilcash. The 
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XXX. r ^> 

EPITHALAMIUM FOR LORD KENMARE. 1^^- 

The fish in the streamlets leap up with actirity, 

The eclipse is departing without a struggle, 
Phoebus is waking, and the moon is calmly bright. 

And the birds of the province are joyous ; 
Bees in swarms cluster on boughs fresh and green, 

Grass and dew are on the meads, 
Since Brown has espoused the Star of Munster 

The near in blood to the Duke from Kilkenny. 

The languid are becoming vigorous, and the great hills are fttrong^ 
ID And in winter every tree puts forth blossoms, 
Since Kilcash has been united lovingly in bonds 

With the Prince of Killamey our champion ; 
We are giving vent to no grievance, the wretched have a respite 

Since this news which is spreading among tlie crowd, 
Concerning the fair young pearl of ladies, (0 faithful God grant 
her success !) 
The fragrant branch, the most noble in Kilkenny. 

The princely chieftain is a protection for the high and the lowly. 

And thousands are welcoming him with love, 
The tide is favourable, and a green wood is growing therein, 
20 And fields are growing bright without destruction ; 

Heavens, wont to be disturbed by ugly long-lasting storms, 

Are calm since this alliance took place ; 
There is gathered on the shore, undisturbed by the sea, 

Cockles and limpets, and dillisk. 

marriage took place in 1720, when Sir I^icfaolas Brown, Valentine's father had died, 
and the son was at last in possession of his property. The distinguished lady 
celebrated in this poem, died in 1730, of smallpox. Her father Thomas Butler 
was grandson of Richard Butler, only brother of James, the first duke of Oitto&d. 

2. pitSncap ss • struggle • ; cf. mtioab nd miUeaft a b-pioucan map 
CO. — Aodh Mne Ottrtin. 17. *Tia $dpt)ai5, one would expect 'no SdptMI. 
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Cdm uaiple Ó1U (lipne 50 puaipc 05 61 pldince 

*8 buan-5io6 no Idnaihan a 5-cuniann ; 
Cdib puan-^oipc ip Ddnca t>á m-bualaó ap éldippig, 

5a6 puaTi-í)opc aip dilleaóc 'p aip binneacc ; 
Cd clao6l66aip épuai6-éeipc, *p an c-aon 6óip 05 buaó* óann, 
50 Cd 5né nuaó aip Jpuaónaib jaó n-Duine ; 

Cd'n ppéip ihóp aip puaimenc, 'p an pae póp 50 puaiThnea6» 

5on cao6-éeó 5an buapcan, ^an t>oille. 



XXXI. 

CReise Le CRomueLL. 

Cpeipe leac, a Ópomuell, 

a píS 6poénai5 gaó P50IÓ5, 
Qp leat)' Imn puapamap puaiiiineap 

TTlil, uaócap, ip onóip. 

lappamaoiD gan Caorhdnac, 

Nuolldnaé, nd Cmnpiolaó, 
bljpcoé, Rípeoó, nd T?óipcea6, 

t>'fía$dil póit) DO 6uiD a pinpeop. 

lappomaom Cponiuell X>e\t a n-uaocap» 
10 W^ uapal Óloinne Lóbuip, 

Cu5 a 6óicin b'peap na púipcc, 

Qptj'pdg peap na Dúiéóe gan "nothing." 

lappamaoit) a b-puil j*ai} ceaó po, 

Qip maié asup aip maoin, 
6eic nt bup peapp blia6ain ó oniuj, 

Qp 506 neoó bup maió línn. 

39. bua&'óonn, ao 0*Daly. buaúaócamc and buoóaócoinn are u»ed in 
spoken language. 
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The nobles of Killamey are memly drinking health 

And long life to the wedded pair in love ; 
Lulling melodies and songs are being struck on the haip, 

Each lulling melody the loveliest and the sweetest; 
Each hard trouble is overcome, and justice alone triumphs 
amongst us; 
30 There is a fresh colour on the cheeks of all men, 

There is a sound of joy in the great heavens, the moon also is 
peaceful, 
Without blinding mist, without sorrow, without eclipse. 



XXXI. 

MORE POWER TO CROMWELL. 

More power to thee, Cromwell, 
king who hast established each rustic, 
It is with thy coming we obtained peace. 
Honey, cream, and honour. 

We ask that nor Kavanagh, 

Nor Nolan, nor Einsella, 

Nor Burke, nor Rice, nor Roche, 

Ever get a sod of their ancestors' portion. 

We ask that Cromwell be supreme, 
I o The noble king of Clan Lobus, 

Who gave plenty to the man with the flail. 
And left the heir of the land without '< nothing." 

We ask that all in this house, 
In goodness and in wealth, 
Be better a year from to-day, 
And everyone whom we like. 
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XXXII. 

aCcaNNQ t)0 RiNNeaó a b-púRLimeNc cLoiNMe 

CoTnúis. 

Qn peaó biap éipe piímn péin 
W beiómft) a b-péin oo Sndc, 
CuippimtD píop an ceapc, 
Qn pea6 biap an pmaéc aip áji Idirii. 

l)o fuijeamap a b-pdplimenc, 
6 Óeann c-8tíile 50 btnn éat>aip, 
Qp éusoTnap a n-mneóin pdopuij, 
6eic 'ndp 5-cdipt)e 05 a óéile. 

Cugamaoit) onóip Don P50IÓ15 
10 Qy mó peapóg 'pap pedpp maoin, 

Ip úeipeaó puigce Don b-pleap5a6, 
Caipgiop 50 D-ct an c-eappa6 an c-ím. 

Qócamaoit) áji D-cuapapbal 
Lá puap agup ceié, 
Qócamaoit) dp n-éaoaé 
X)o péip céille agup cipc. 

aócamaoiú dp n-éat>a6 cuipp 
TTlap acd anoip t)o sndc, 
geappa-hacG mín Dub 
20 Ip bptpce opguilce bldé. 

XXXII.—This piece, as well as the preceding one, is taken from the satire, 
'* Paiiiment Chloinne Thomuis," aTid contains the enactments and resolutions come 
to after mature deliberation by the rustic race of Clan Thomas. In this satire the 
author ridicules chiefly the Cromwellian settlers of low origin and coarse vulgar 
manners, but the Irish who helped them to oppress their own countrymen are by 
no means spared. They hail Cromwell as their special patron. The metre of XXXI . 
and XXXII. is free and easy. These pieces vary considerably in different HSS. 
The text follows a copy of the satire made by Denis O'Connell in 1785. XXXII. 
is a piece of considerable interest, as the poet makes the Parliamentary lights of Clan 
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XXXII. 

THE ACTS OF THE PARLIAMENT OF CLAN THOMAS. 

While Erin shall be ours alone, 
We shall not be in constant pain ; 
We will ordain what is right 
While authority is in our hands. 

We have sat in Parliament 

From Einsale to Beann Eadar ; 

And we have resolved, in spite of Patrick, 

To be friends one to another. 

We give honour to the rustic 
I o Who has longest beard and most wealth ; 

And to sit in the last place to the churl 
Who stores butter until the spring. 

We enact that we get our wages 
The cold day and the warm, 
We enact that our clothes be regulated 
According to sense and right. 

We enact that our body-clothes be 
As they are usually now : 
A low, smooth, black hat, 
20 And breeches spliced and beautiful. 

Thomas speak, in the rustic language of his time, about farming and other occu- 
pations suited to their state of servitude. 



The following variants are taken from a Trinity College, Dublin, copy (T), 
and from one made from a MS. of 1705, by Mr. P. Stanton (P). 

3. ceapc, T peaóc. 4. P peaót> *nap Idim. 6. P Cionn c-Sdile. 

8. 'ntíp 5-cdipt>e, T spdómap. 

20. orguilce bldt, T rsooilce obup ip tall; the reference is obviously 
to breeehes cut and buttoned at the knee so common in the last century. 
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RtoJ-boOaó an 506 aon baile 
Le caile sopin map céile ; 
Qp peapann pat)a paippinj; 
t)o beié 0130 5an oon put>. 

.Qécamaoit) gan uij fm ntí peóil 
Do léeaó atc ^fon oi66e 
Tneap-maOpa op iiiaipcín 
Do beié a n-t)opup 506 cíje 051115. 

Qócomaom 5011 an t)apa leaba 
30 t)o beié 05 aon t)o Cloinn Comdip, 

Ú'eagla bpdiépe nd pagaipc 
Oeié 05 cappain5 6uni bup m-boédm. 

Qócamoom o'peap an óip 
Copaé móna ip bpanaip, 
Q 5-coiiiaip 50 0-cubpaÓ congnarii 
Don ct ip cúp5a oo Jnfp ^papaó. 

Dd b-pagaó pib eapbaió nd cpdglap, 
Nd bup pc6p 05 Dul a nsioppaóc, 
Qip 6op nd bíolpaó pib btjp b-piaca 
40 Cuipió btjp 5-cino aip Idim biip 5-cloinne. 

Qócamaoit) an uile acpann 
Dd m-beaó eabpumn nd cpupt)dil 
a péigceac 50 pó-capa 
Le Oiap 00 Óloinn Comdip. 

Qccamaoio ^an niac DeaJ-acaf» 
Dume iiapal nd t)íomaoin. 
Do beic 'no óoiinuiige ameapg booac 
Qimpip bpanaip na spapaij. 

QócomaoiO pópaó oúbalca 
50 Do péip Oúcóaip ip peaóca, 

Do Tiiac-pa asam ingm-pe, 
Ip m'injion-pa 0500 niac-pa. 

47-48. P t>o beit *na óOTimui^e nmeafj clanna pleargaó nd 
neaThépuiTm. 
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That a chief -bodach be in every Tillage 
With a blue hag for his wife, 
And that a farm long and wide 
Be his for nothing. 

We enact that nor eggs, nor batter, nor meat 

Be eaten save at night ; 

That a cur dog and a little mastiff 

Be at the doors of all your houses. 

We enact that no spare lodgings 
30 Belong to any of Clan Thomas, 

Lest friars or priests 
Should frequent your cottage. 

We enact that the man who has gold 
Should have the first of turf and fallow, 
So that he may give assistance 
To him who first grubs his land. 

If you fall into want or difficulty, 
Or your means become reduced, 
In ordei that you may not pay your debts 
40 Put your property in your children's hands. 

We enact that every dispute 

That may happen between us, and every wrangle, 

Be very speedily settled 

By two of Clan Thomas. 

We enact that no son of a respectable father, 

Ko nobleman, no idler, 

Abide amidst bodachi 

In the time of fallow or grubbing. 

We enact double marriages 
50 According to hereditary custom and law 

Thy son to marry my daughter 
And my daughter to marry thy son. 

52. P 'f c'lTi^on-pa 05 mo ihac-fa, which has more point 
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aócomaoit) an uile ^leap^aó 
No6 ftéanpap malaipc nó mapgdil, 
t)iap t)o beié t)o Idcaip 
t)*fítop-f lioéc Ólomne Comdip. 

Q 5-cdp t)d ni-bea6 a n-ai6pea6ap, 
50 n-Oeapbaó a n-éiéeaó, 
Cuih a éooa o'^^ajdil cap n-aip 
60 Le "by this Book ap bpedg pm." 

Qocamaoit) an uile j^leapgaó, 
Qip a m-bi ctjpain boéóige, 
Cpoicion caopaó na péile TTlióil, 
Do beió aige cuih bopnóije. 

Qócamaoit) a n-am buana, 
im cdipe ajup ppóUa, 
CÍS15 jiingmne jan aihpap, 
Q n-am bpanaip ip móna. 

Qócamaoit) bd í)in5inn 
70 O éamum 50 péil 6pf Jbe, 

Cpt pmsmne pan eappaó, 
Qn peab liiaippiop an ptolóup. 

Qócamaoib le óéile 
O 6tnn éabaip 50 Ceann c-Sdile, 
THdp Sagpanaó máj* éipionnaó 
óeié leip an cé bup IdiOpe. 

Qócamaoit) cean5mdil le téúe 
há péile TTlicil aj* Tlldipc Cdpsa, 
50 5-cuippimíp píop beapca 
80 Na h-aicme-pe bíop bdp 5-cdblab. 

Qocamaom pogpao na peíle THióil 
t)o éabaipc a 5-cionii gaó baile, 
D'f onn 50 m-biaóTnaoip a muim^in 
50 b-pajmaoip an peapann. 

66. ppóUa, T peOil. 67-68. T aócamaoit) a n-am néala(?) pucoga 
caola Tia m-bó. 
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We enact that when any churl 
Makes exchanges or hargains, 
There he two present 
Of the tme race of Clan Thomas. 

So that if he he sony 
He might swear falsely 
To get his goods hack again 
60 Saying " By this hook that is a lie." 

We enact that every churl 
Who has charge of a tent — 
A sheepskin of Michaelmas 
He should have for a mitten. 

We enact, in the time of reaping, 
Butter, cheese, and a piect^ of meat ; 
Five pence without douht 
In the time of fallow and turf. 

We enact two pence 
70 From November to Bridget's Feast ; 

Three pe^^ce in the spring 
While seed-sowing lasts. 

We enact all together 

From Beann Eadair to Einsale : 

Be he English, be he Irish, 

To bo on the side of the strongest. 

We enact that we meet together 
At Michaelmas and Easter Tuesday, 
That we may put down the deeds 
80 Of this set who have been oppressing us. 

We enact that the Michaelmas warning 
Be given at the head of every village. 
So that we may be in hopes 
That we may get the land. 

71-72. T cpt pingmne 5011 ariipaf a n-am bpanani ip aoili^. There 
are, besides the above, several other variants, and some stanzas wholly different. 
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n-am spapai^ t)o búp b-cijeapnaoi 
6up n-iapnui6e beié bpipco, 
6up n-u^aim ap bup j-céaéca 
Ip Mp plabpai6e *na njiocaib. 

Qimpip capbmjée no buana 
90 bio6 bup 5-copa 50 leóince, 

Polaé aip bup púile, 
Nd bup lama cean^uilce le cópoa. 

Qocamaoit) an uile níó 
Do péip gliocaip ip cptonnaóc, 
dp 0-ci$eapnaoi beié cean^ailce, 
Qp pinn pém 00 bei6 psaoilce. 
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In the time of grubbing for your lord», 
Let your implements be broken, 
Your tackling and your plough 
And your traces in bits. 

In the time of harvest or reaping 
90 Let your feet be sprained, 

Tour eyes blindfolded, 
Or your hands tied by a string. 

We enact every thing 
According to prudence and wisdom, 
That our lords be tied down 
And we let loose. 
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xxxiir. 
maRbwa mic coRta na pailíse. 

Qcd pmijic \qj\ rP^iP T ppaoé ip peapj niTiineaó, 
Ip oúééap Néill 50 léip ptí bpacaib caomce, 
Qií TÍlumaiii le céile cpaoóca mapb claoióce, 
Cpé í)pionnpa ^ooóal ip Raelcean Clanna ITIÍI16. 

TTIfleoÓ ndp élaoióce a n-am éapmaipc an Jleó, 
Stnpeap na píoS-ihac a t)-caca 'pa pcóip, 
Pptoiii-f»lio6c na plomnce ap ceapmuin plój, 
Ip pfop-ópeaó 5an pui Jleaé na banba ip bpón. 

bpónom btoÓsaiD pfoj-ban Imp éilge, 
10 Coip bómn, coip bpiJiD, coip Laoi, coip Lipe, ip éipne, 
Coip LóJ coip Oaoil coip Qome ip Sionna a n-émpeacc, 
Q ngleó ip a g-coiiheapgap caomce a 5-coinne a 6éile. 

Le ééile actí éipe aca a n-t>lóé-cuippe bpóm, 
ó Leijinn 50 bpéipne ip 50 cumaip Dpumne ihóip, 
Coip péile, coip Sléibe lllip, cd piao a n-uail Jleó, 
Ip ó 6éapa gan cpaoóaó, 50 cúig Ula6 an c-plóij. 



XXXIII. The Mac Carthys built four castles on the edge of Lough L^n, and 

the river Laune " to stop all the passages of Desmond," as Carew put it. " The 
tract of country lying along the banks of the ** Laune," says TTindele, " and at the 
mountain's foot to some considerable distance is still called MacCarthy Mor's 
country» as containing the ancient residence of the chief of that name. The Castle 
of Palice, or otherwise Caislean Va Cartha, stood a naked ruin on an eminence a 
little to the north of the lake and in Tiew of the Laune Bridge. A few scattered trees 
pomt out its site. The green field in front is still called Park an Croah, the 
gallows field, that being the place where MacCarthy executed his justice on 
delinquents." Of this poem there are two copies in the British Museum and two 
at Maynooth. The British Museum copies have not been used in preparing the 
text. 



I. R. rP^'P FPQO^ ^^^ ^r F^OPR t>eininea6 ; test as in M. 

^. río$-ban, more usually fio^-ihnd. /*. Imp for Inpe, for aasonanot. 
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XXXIII. 

ELEGY ON MACCARTHT OP PALICE. 

In the heavens there is mist and storm and furious wrath, 
And all the land of Kiall is in robes of mourning ; 
The whole of Munster is prostrate, lifeless, subdued, 
Because of the Prince of the Gael and the Star of the Sons of 
Milesius. 

A champion, unscathed in the time of the conflict of battle, 
First heir of the sons* of kings, their stay, their glory ; 
Foremost descendant of the great families, the defence of hosts ; 
The very ruin of Banba, nought left behind, and her grief ! 

The fairy maidens of Inis Eilge grieve and start, 
I o Beside the Boyne, and the Bride, and the Lee, and the Liffey 

and the Erne ; 
Beside the Logh, t^e Deal, the Aoine, and the Shannon, all 

together 
Are they in conflict and in contest of lamentation one against 

another. 

They have put all Erin in an intense agony of grief 

From Leinster to Brefny and to the verge of the great Drung ; 

Beside the Feale. beside Sliab Mish, they are in a conflict of 

mourning ; 
And from Beare without pause to Ulster of the host. 

11. tóS, a river that flows into the Laune. 

" Fast by the Laune' s and Lo'b fair currents meet 
Circle the plain and murmur at his <Bunloe*8) feet." 

Toem on Killarney^ a.d. 1776. 

12. a 5-coinieaf5ap, MS. caoihrspior. 

14. Brung, a high hill in the barony of Iveragh, county Kerry, above 2000 
feet above the sea-level ; perhaps for tei^^mn we should read téitgleann. 
VOL. in. TS 
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Sin UlcaiS map Óonnaócai^ 50 Dúbaó t)eópa6, 
O Ttluipipe 50 5olban 50 x>úhQt bpónad, 
map ÓtJóulairiTi cum cumaip nipc a iixAut -éoihpaic, 
20 Ip ctiip caiippe pjú 50 b-iomapcaó na 5-0(115 06156. 

Scop 0^150 na muipne map éipbe bon cpéat), 
Leoihan lúipeaó na 5-oupai6e a n-dpb-Jaip5e ip éaóc, 
t)*6pb 6ille bob pó-cupamn cú aip Idp leapa paon, 
X)6ib uile ip 5le6 'p cubaipc bo édp5 mapb paon. 

paon 6 étípla Idm beap mic ptj a5Uinn, 
Qip 100506 t)on bide neambo neam-6uinpeac, 
Ip oeapna t)0 bdiiii bab Jndcaé ealabanoa, 
Q5 caipbiol 506 Id 50 oldp na pailTpe. 

'8 an b-pailtp t)o ceangmuijotp complaéc cpumn, 
30 Ip 5an caéaibe aca aip éeapnuigil poiTíi t)pon5 nd buibean, 
Q5 papcaoim aip hallaibib ip 5an eapnam aip biab, 
Ip 05 mapcuigeooc aip eaópaibib map heat) a t>-Ceamaip 
na pioj. 

"RtJ mac Capca a leac déaip map caipje paO* bfon, 
Ldn-6pea6 na blapnan ip Caipil na ptog, 
Cpeaó cdmce cpeaó ptíióe cpeac placa 'pan 6ill, 
Ip cd cptíócaim, 6 ip cdpmap Í banba 05 caoi. 

'S eat caoi an pig coije j^o ópóba of* beapbca a 5-opé 
On pig cóip caoipeac o'póóla aj* t)'iieapannaib ópém, 
Ip pig 6 m-biaib an éopómn 6eapc jan caca aD béig 
40 'Sip ctnn t)'ópt>aib na O-cpeón cu 5an goipm 50 cpéic. 



18. Mushra, a mountain near Hacroom, county Cork. Gulban, in Sligo. 
22. Metre defective. 27. MS. Qllmbeanba. 

36. The word ctípiiiap has been inserted for the metre. 

37. Beginning of this line seems conupt, perhaps Cgoi 06156 an ptg 6p66a, 
etc. 

40. 50 cp6i6 : MS. pd pnitJiD, the opening words of the poem. 
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Both TJlstennen and Connauglitinen are doleful and in tears ; 
From Mu^a to Gulbaa in mourning and sorrow ; 
Like Cucliulainn was he in force of strength, in the thick of the 
fight; 
20 He is the cause of excessire, wof ul weeping to the five provinces. 

A province's store of affection, like a treasure to the people. 
Hero, armour of champions in high valour and renowned deeds, 
Heavy is the blow to the Church's orders, that thou liest in the 

middle of a mound lifeless ; 
To them all it is strife and misfortune to hear that thou art dead 

and prostrate. 

Since the right hand of the descendant of kings is prostrate, 
As the celestial flower without guile is fallen, 
It is distress to the poets, ever skilled in their art, 
Who repaired daily to the plain of Falice. 

At Falice a numerous band were wont to assemble, 
30 Who were not accustomed to fear tribe or host, 
Merry-making in halls, without want of food, 
And riding on horses, as at Tara of the kings. 

happy grave-stone, thou hidest as a treasure the king 
MacCarthy, 

The full ruin of Blarney, and of Cashel of the kings, 

The ruin of peoples, of bards, of chieftains, lies in the church- 
yard; 

And what need be further said since Banba is dolefully bewailing 
him? 

It is the bewailing of the king of a province, of great valour, 

who is indeed laid in a bed of clay. 
The king who was the true chieftain of Fodla and of the plains 

of Brian ; 
The chief who has left the true crown without support, 
40 And it is sickness to the ranks of the brave that he is voiceless 
and prostrate. 

k2 
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XXXIV. 

am óíbiRc nq O-plaiC. 

t)o óuala pséal t>o óéap aip 16 me, 

Ip éU5 'p an oi6óe a n-Oaoippe bpóm me, 

t)*]^d5 mo ópeac jan neapc mnd peólca, 

Jan bpíj 5011 nieabaip 5011 gpeann gan póSnaTh. 

Qóbap maoite pjaoileao an pjeóil pin, 
Cdp gan lei^eap ip aónaó cóippe, 
QénuaO luic ip uilc ip eóléaip, 
5ptopu$a6 ceaóma ip cpei Jt)e tnóipe. 

t)foéuSa6 buióne cpíée p66la, 
10 LasuJaÓ gpínn ip snaoi na 06150, 

TTlap 00 bíogaó típ n-t)aoine inópa, 
Qj* a 5-peapannaib caipce ip cópa. 

THóp an pgéal, ní péibip pólanj 
<3p n-t)íce t)o píorh lem' l6-pa, 
puaip an péúe leun na Óeói J pm, 
Ip cd an t)aonna6c gaé lae t)d leónoó. 

Nt 5-puil cliap a n-iaéaib póóla, 
Ní b-puil aippinn a^uinn nd ópoa, 
Ní b-puil baipoe aip dp leanaióib 65a, 
20 5^" peap peapairii nd cajapea a g-cópa. 

Cpéat) t)0 óéanpaó dp n-aop 65a, 

Ip nd puil necó pe maic t)d b-pópcainc, 

Qcdit) gan cpioc aóc t)ia na glóipe, 

Qp a b-ppioiii-dl Dd ngpíopdil cap bó6na. 

XXXrV. — This poem is given anonymously in a MS. in the Library of Trinity 
College Dublin ; and in more than one MS. at >raynooth and elsewhere, it is ascribed 
to ** CiappaiÓeaó cpdibce dipigóe éisin," "a certain tormented Kerryman." 
From internal evidence, it seemed to belong to O'Rahilly, several lines of it 
reappearing in his poems : hence its place here. It has been found, however, that 
one or two MSS. ascribe it to the ill-fated Pierse Ferriter. If it be Ferriter's 
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XXXIV. 

ON THE BANISHMENT OF THE NOBLES. ^^ 

I have Iieard a tale which torments me by day, 

And puts me by night in the bondage of sorrow ; 

That has left my body without the strength of a woman after 

labour, 
Without vigour, without mind, without wit, or activity. 

A cause of weakness is the spreading of that tale, 
A misfortune without cure, and a kindling of grief, 
A renewal of injury, and evil, and mourning, 
A stirring up of disease and great agony. 

The ruin of the people of the land of Fodla, 
10 The weakening of the joy and pleasure of the provinces : 
That our nobles were drained out 
From the lands which by law and justice were theirs. 

Heavy is the tidings ; nor can the sufferings 
Of our ruin be described in my time ; 
After this affliction came upon generosity, 
And humanity is being daily put out of joint. 

There are no clergy in the lands of Fodla ; 
We have neither Masses nor Orders ; 
Our young children receive no baptism ; 
zo Nor is there a man to stand for them, or plead their cause. 

What shall our young folk do, 
Since there is none to relieve them with good? 
They are vrithout a lord save the Ood of glory 
While their chief brood are forced across the main. 

work, it miiBt have been composed at the beginning of the CromwelHan 
transplantations. 

12. M CQipce c6pa6. i6. M omita ^cl6 lae, and is inaccurate 

tlirougbout. 19. leanaióib, M leinb. The statements made in. lines 17-20 

are scarcely exaggerated. 23. Cf, XIII. 22. 
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5e<ipdTi m'aisne beapb na rsodl pin, 
5abdil gapb na n-eaccpann dipnne, 
THaie flop agam an c-a6bap pd*p 6pt>ai5i 
t)'aicle dp b-peaca an c-Qóaip bo Óeonaig. 

Dd m-beaó Cuaéal puabpaó beó agumn, 
30 N6 péiólim t)0 épeijmpeaó cópa, 

Nó Conn, peep na 5-caé t)0 pó-6up, 
Nt biaó ceann na n5aU btíp b-pójpaó. 

Cdp Saib Qpc t)0 6ap an 6p66a6c, 

Nó TTlac Con baó 6o6c a 5-corhlann, 

téap pjannpaó clann OilioU Oluim, 

Ip péan t)0 $aUaib ntí niaipio na cpeóm pm. 

Ip lean t)0 óanba mapbaó éogum, 
Cpéinfíeap pd céile t)on beóóaóc, 
"Nt bia6 neapc cap óeapc aip jpóbaib, 
40 G5 na béapaib bpéana mópa. 

t)o bia6 neapc ip ceapcip cpóóaóc, 
t)o biaó pmaóc ip peace pd pó-6ion 
X)o biab pac aip ap 'po^ b-pógriiap 
X)á ni-beaó t)ia le cpiacaib pó6la. 

D'iinci5 bpian na 5-cliap ón m-bóipiiie, 
t)o bí cpénhpe 05 (3ipinn pópOa, 
Ní b-puil TTlupchaó cumapoc cpóóa, 
Q 5-Cluain Caipb ba6 caca pe corhlann. 

'S an cpdé ptí IdiDip na cpeóm pin, 
50 Clann Ódpéa 'p an Cdl-puil cpeópaé, 

Míop pgaoileaOap gao'^'^ bd b-pó5pa6 
Cap cumn nó ^ac Idcoip ceópann. 

27-28. R is followed. M id very corrupt. 

32. bdp b-pógpaft, sending us abroad: ef. pospaim uaim é = *I dismiss 
him.' 

34. Poets of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are constantlj going 
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The truth of this tidings is the sighing of my soul, 
The rough beating the foreigners have given us ; 
Well do I know the reason why He ordained it, 
Because of our sins the Father has consented to it. 

Were Tuathal, the nimble, alive amongst us, 
30 Or Feidhlim who would disable pursuers, 
Or Conn, a man who could well fight battles. 
The strong ones of the English would not banish us. 

Whither has Art gone who loved valour ? 

Or Mac Cu, who pressed close in conflict. 

By whom the children of Oilioll Olum were routed, 

It is well for the English that these strong men are not alive. 

A misfortune to Banba is the death of Eoghan, 
A brave man who espoused valour ; 
Else might without right would not give our lands 
40 To the foul gross bears. 

We should have s' -ength, and justice, and valour ; 
Authority, and law, would be in high esteem ; 
Com fields in the harvest would be prosperous ; 
Were God with the leaders of Fodla. 

Brian of the hosts has gone from Boruraha, 
Who for a season was espoused to Erin ; 
Murchadh the powerful, the valiant, is no more, 
Who was a stay in the conflict at Clontarf . 

At the time when these brave men were strong, 
50 The Clan Cartha, and the vigorous stock of Tál, 
They did not permit the Gaels to be banished 
Across the seas, or over every border beside them. 

back to heroes like Art, Conn, Conaire, while tbcy scarce mention mors modem 
warriors. 

39-40. That is if Eoghan Hved. 

49. cpdC, MS. cpiGé, which seems a mistake. 
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Qcdib na t)anaip a leabaift na leojan, 
5o peapgaip, pdrii, 50 pdóoil, peómpaó, 
bpíojmap, bia6map, bpioépaó, bópOmap, 
Coiriiéeaó, camceaó, painnceaé, ppónaé. 

Ip é pún ip ponn na póipne, 
t)tí Théat) píé t)0 Jnío po ap b-p6ip-ne — 
Qn t)pon5 bíop 05 piJOeao peó asumn — 
60 8(55pa cluiéióe an éuicfn 6pó6a. 

Ip cpuaj lem' époióe 'p^T ^^^in Ddp n-Dp6lann, 
Nuaóap Óuinn, Ópíoihéain ip Go^ain, 
Suap 506 oi66e 05 luije pe Deópaióib, 
*8 jan luaft aip a cloinn Do bf aici pópba. 

Ceaó Cuaéuil monuop, 00 cóipnea6, 
Ip cpó Óuinn gan cuiiiine aip nópaib, 
ponn péiÓliTTie 50 cpéic-lag cóippeaé, 
lac lu$uine 50 bpúi$ce bpónaó. 

Qóa6 Qipc pd 6cap gan póóóap, 
70 Cpíoó Óobéai J pd ogaini 05 ploijcib, 

Cldp Óopmaic pdi6 poipcill na 5-c6riiíiOcal, 
pdn onéoin Idn D'pocpoin Deópaó. 

TTlo leun ní h-é cpéme na plój pm, 
Ylá buipbe na puipne 6 t)6bup, 
Ntí neapc naiihoe Do éaill ájt n-Dóéap, 
Q6c Dfo^ialcap t)é ctí oip éipinn ^ióD-glap. 

peacaó an c-pínpip, clooine on c-p6ipip, 
Qiéne ÓpíopD jan puim *na cóihall, 
éijion bpumnjiol, bpipeaó pópDa, 
80 Cpoop ip 5010 ip lOTTiaD móiDe. 

53. a leabaió is of constant use in Connaught = • instead of.' 

57-60. These lines are by no means clear, but A (two copies) and M agree as 

to text. B, for 59, has 

an t)puiTi5 t)o biop 05 pigDpeaé ped aguinii. 

The meaning seems to be that peace with the foreigners is like a mouse making 

peace with a cat. C/. XLVIII. 7-8. 
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The foreigners are in the place of the heroes, 

In comfort, in qniet, in prosperity, and with many apartments, 

In affluence, well-fed, swearing, meal-consuming, 

With foreign airs, loquacious, greedy, nasal. 

It is the resolution and desire of the gang, 
However much the peace they make with our race — 
As many of them as make terms with us — 
60 To play the game of the hrave little cat. 

It is pitiful to my heart, it pains my entrails, 
That the spouse of Conn, of Crimhthan, and of Eoghan, 
Watches nightly and lies down amid strangers, 
While there is no tidings of her children whom she had in 
marriage. 

The mansion of Tuathal, alas ! has hcen pulled down. 
The abode of Conn is without a remembrance of its fashions, 
The land of Feidhlim is in helpless distress and in woe, 
And the country of lughoinc crushed and in sorrow. 

The plain of Art lies in grief vrithout comfort, 
70 The land of Cobhthach is put under yoke by armies, 
The plain of Cormac, the strong seer of synonyms, 
Given over to the wolf, full of tearful noise. 

My grief ! it is not the strength of these hosts. 

Or the pride of the band from Dover, 

Or the power of the enemy, that destroyed our hopes. 

But the vengeance of God upon green-sodded Erin. 

The sin of the elder, the corruption of the younger. 
The commandments of Christ — no heed given to their fulfilment; 
The rape of virgins ; the violation of marriage ; 
80 Intemperance ; robbery ; and unrestrained swearing. 



63. MS. %>e6paib. 

72. M onnooe. B 0113616. 

74, Dover is here put for England, as in XXI. 8 ; so also Bristol, II. 33. 
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>leaih-6ion Jndié ip ctíp aip ópOuib, 
Raobaó ceall ip peall ip póppa, 
éi$iOTh na b-pann gan cabaip jan comépom, 
Q5 paob-lu6c pamnce ipcaillce aip éoihappani. 

Cpéijion Oé le ppéip a peóoaib, 
5léap le a péancap jaol ip coihsup, 
5éill Do neapc *pan laj t)0 leónaó, 
Claon 05 bpeaé 'p an ceapc pd teó 6up. 

Cib cá an eang po ceann ag cópmaó, 
90 paoi ItíiTh leobaip na ngall po nua6 asuinn, 

Úilim Qon-lilac cpéon na h-óige, 
50 t)-ci5i6 an oeapc 'pan ale 'nap 66ip Do. 

Ip bto65a6 bdip liom bdp mo coihappan, 
Na paoiée pdiiia pdpOa peólca, 
Q b-cíp ba6 Jndéac lan 00 tóbaéc, 
Ite, Tade, x>á pdó leó pin. 

Ip 5an aóc cdipOe 6 lá 50 16 aca, 
X)á 5-cup uile a t)-cuilleaó Oócuip, 
50 m-biaió pdbap Od pa$dil oóib pin, 
100 Ip 5an ann acc Till further orders. 

galap jan céapnaó ip maoccap móp liom, 
gpeanianna Oaop-bdip c6 cdim glópaé, 
S5aipe aip an b-péinn odp J(íill Cldp póóla, 
Ip eaglaip t)é Dd claoóloó ap ópoaib. 

Cd pséiTh na 5péine 50 neóna 

pé éclipp ó éip$e ló 61, 

Cdit) na ppéopca a njné bd pójjpaó, 

Md puil céapnia dp pcogail pó-paoa. 

puaip an cdipDeap ppdp a 66icin, 
iio Le lucc péao ní jéap an pgeol pm, 

Ní léip Dam aoinneaó aip m' eólap, 
M06 Do béappaó paol turn bp65 Dam. 

96. Observe that iíe is pi., and ra^0 sing. 
104. Taking ap = asup, and ópDaib = ópDa. 
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A constant ecom and contempt for the clergy ; 

Plunder of cimrches ; treachery ; and violence ; 

The cry of the weak, without help, or justice, 

Beneath the false and greedy who forsake their neighbour. 

The abandonment of God through love of riches ; 
The manner in which kinsfolk and relatives are denied ; 
The respect for might ; the injury of the weak ; 
Corrupt judgments ; and the obscuring of right. 

Although the land be bursting with produce, 
90 Under the nimble hand of these newly-come English ; 
I beseech the Only, the Mighty Son of the Virgin, 
That the right may come into the place in which it is due. 

The death of my neighbours is to me a death-start, 
The nobles who were peaceful, contented, nimble, 
In a land which was wont to be full of riches, 
Ite, Fade is said to them. 

"While no respite is allowed tiiem save from day to day, 
To put them all in further hope 
That favour will be shown to them ; 
100 But there is nought in it save * Till further orden.^ 

It is to me a disease without recovery, and great languor ; 
Pains of dire death, voiceful though I be ; 
The scattering of the warriors whom the land of Fodla obeyed, 
And the Church of God and the clergy brought to nought. 

The sun's beauty, even to the evening 
From the dawn of the day, is under eclipse ; 
The heavens by their aspect are proclaiming to us 
That the term of our life is not very long. 

Friendship has had a long enough turn ; 
1 10 Nor is this bitter tidings for the wealthy, 
I do not know any one of my acquaintance, 
Who would give me sixpence for shoes. 

112. pool « 'sixpence' from the Spanish rial; the word is unknown in 
Gonnaught. 
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pdgbaim pm aip 6up an Óoihaócais» 

Qon TÍlac TÍluipe jile móipe, 

Qp a b*puil dp n-uile-6ó6up» 

50 b-pui$ea6 pib-pe ip mipe coifiépom. 

Ip aiééim íopa T2íJ na slóipe, 
THap ip píop 5up cpío pm o'pojnap, 
Soillpe laoi asup oi66e b'ópoaig, 
120 5^ b-cigib an ní6 map pílim oóib pm. 



QN ceaNsaL. 

Sptoptjjab cneab, la;j;t)<jSaó aip neapc, píoptjjab aip óeap 

bpónaé, 
píopljjaó típ b-peap x>o Jéimlitíjaó a nglap, poillpiúgaó 

a n-a6c óipnne, 
Cpíoéntjjaó típ b-plaié Do ófopúgoó omaó aip Ópuim conn 

cap bóéna, 
t)o ihíon-bptjij laj mo ópoióe btjp leapj, pe maoéúgab 

típ n-beapc n-t)e6pa6. 

118. cptt) piTi, MSS. gen. cpéa&anaf, •abstinence,' bence piety in 
general (?). R cpé na fíior poTinup. M cpíoTiap íiógnar, and so one 
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I leave this to the disposal of the Almighty, 
To the Only Son of the great and bright Virgin, 
In whom we hare all our trust, 
That both you and I may obtain justice. 

And I beseech Jesus, King of glory — 
As it is true that it is through Him I have profited — 
"WTio ordered lights for the day and the night, 
1 20 That this may come to pass for them as I conceive it. 



THE BINDING. 

The stirring up of sighs, the lessening of strength, the continua- 
tion of grievous dole, 

The confirmation of the binding of our men under locks, the 
publication of their (the foreigners') acts against us. 

The completion of the sending forth of our chieftains upon the 
face of the waves over the sea 

Have crushed and weakened my withered, languid heart, and 
moistened my tearful eyes. 



MS., R.I. A.; another gives cpea^anap f^osnap; the line seems parenthetical. 
124. cpoi6e btSp : ef. VIII. 1. 
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XXXV. 

t)ON caoiseaó eo$aM mac óORinaic Riabais riiic 

canta. 

Cneat) agup boóap Do gopcaij mo 6éat)pai6, 
If t)'ííd5 me a m-bp6n lein' 16 50 n-éugpao, 
Oo bpip mo 6poi6e ip mé 05 caoi jan cpaoéaó, 
t)o 6uip TOO pa6apc jan peióni ip TO'éipceaéc, 

baft t)em' éig Oo cuic paoi néulaib, 

Lao6 TOeap ceannpa, ceann na paop-íslaié, 

Coihlab t)ín Ooni' éloinn an cé pin, 

Lón dp m-bí6, dp TO-bpfJ 'p dp n-éipeaéc. 

Q 3-clo5at> cpuaió a t)-cuaj 'p a n-éioe, 
10 a psiaó copnaiTh poim olpaipc n b-paoléon, 

Q 5-cpann bagaip cuto peapaiiii a b-pléib cfi, 
Q 5-cpua6 paoi pseiriiioU be píop gan béim cú. 

XXXV. — The subject of this, the finest of ull the poet's longer compositions, is 
the downfall of Eoghan, son of Cormac MacCurthy Riabhach, who held the Lisna- 
gaun and Carrun na Sliogach estate from Lord Eenmare. Lisnagaun is now called 
Headford, and is in the neighbourhood of Killamey and Glenfiesk. The family of 
MacCarthy, at present residing at Lisnagaun, are not the direct descendants of 
Cormac Riabhach. In the satire on Cronin, the poet speaks of Cormac Riabh- 
acb, as being defrauded by his ** receiver ciosa." 

In the ** Blennerhasset Pedigree," written about the year 1736, we have the 
following reference to Cormac Riabhach and his descendants: — *'Anne Reeves, 
third daughter of James Reeves, and Alice Spring, married Turlogh O'Connor 
the proprietor of Ballingowan, before 1641, and had issue one daughter Alice 
O'Connor, a good-natured, well-bred gentlewoman, who by her husband, Captain 
Eoghan MacCarthy of Lisnagaun and Carrun na Sliggagh in the County Kerry, 
left issue one son called Darnel and a daughter Anne MacCarthy. Daniel, only 
son of Captain Daniel (rccte Owen) MacCarthy and Alice O'Connor, married 
Winifred Mac Elligott and left issue, with others, a son by name Justin well 
entitled to the estate of Lisnagaun, if he do qualify himself by becoming a 
Protestant, by which means, and no other, he will recover his right, and defeat the 
secret management of Garret Barrv of Dunasloon, father-in-law of Florence Mac- 
Carthy, the said Justin's uncle. This youth will be lost in his pretensions to the 
estate if he do not become a Protestant or be supported by Lord Eenmare, whose 
ancestor Sir Nicholas Brown (by the name of Nicholas Brown, gent.) did by a small 
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XXXV. 

TO THE CHIEFTAIN' EOGHA]^ SOIi OF CORMAC 
RIABHACH MAC CARTHY. 

A sigh and a mishap that have wounded my mind, 
And left me in sorrow during my days, tiU I die, 
And broken my heart, while I mourn without ceasing, 
And made my sight useless and my hearing. 

It was from my house that there fell under a cloud, 
A nimble, mild hero, the head of noble-chieftains ; 
A door of protection for my children was he ; 
The store of our food, our vigour, and our power ; 

Their (my children's) helmet of steel, their axe, and their 
armour ; 
I o Their shield of defence against the growl of the wolves ; 
Their threatening staff with which to stand in the contest ; 
Their rick with a heap for ever without blemish ; 

deed of Enfeoffinent in Latin grant the said estate to Captain MacCarthy'0 ancestor 
named Connac Eeagh, at two shillings per annum and suit and service. This Latin 
Deed of enfeoffment I delivered, anno 1717, to Mr. Francis Enraught, attorney, to 
serve upon a hearing of Captain MacCarthy's cause, and defence in the Exchequer, 
where the titles of MacCarthy {qt*aé vide) are set forth. On the death of Alice 
O'Connor, Captain Owen MacCarthy, married secondly Margaret Lacy of Bally- 
laghlan, and left a son Florence of Lisnagaun above-mentioned.** — Old Kerry 
ReeordSt lat series, pp. 84-85. Eoghan's kinsmen at lisnagauD, to quote 
Miss Hickson, " won and retained the good- will and esteem of men of aU creeds 
and parties.*'— ii., vol. ii., p. 127, note. Indeed the reputation of this family in 
our own day for large-hearted generosity makes us enter into the poet's feelings in 
speaking of Eoghan's benevolence towards his children. I know of but one copy of 
this poem which is contained in Egerton 94, British Museum. 

5. In this and following lines the poet refers to the downfall of Eoghan 
MacCarthy Riabhach. 
Í 6. ceann. MS. cion, but metre requires ceann. 

9-16. G in these lines refers to cloinn in 7. In these two stanzas Eoghan is 
described in various military terms as the defence of the poet's children. 

12. cpuaó pGOi P5eiihioU, a rick with its heap like a pent-house ; the 
f SeiThioU is the portion jutting out. 
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a Ti5leacai6e éupa a n-uóc an bao5ail, 

a 5-Cu6ulainn Dot)' Jiupni óutti peiocij, 

Q 5-coTnaipc a m-beapnain ndifiat) 50 cpeun cú, 

5é 5up éuicip le TTluipip an éi6i5. 

a in-bapc 'p a m-bdo 'p a n-dpéaé pém cú, 
Q leo^an 'p a peabac a 5-ceann 'pa b-péinni6, 
Q lonnpaó polaip a n-Doip6io6c pléibe, 
20 *S a t>-cpiaé ceapc 'p a meap cap éipinn. 

Q 5-caé-Tiiílea6 neapc-buióeanniap, paopóa, 
Calma, cdipoeariiuil, pdióeaihail, paobpaó, 
Cupaca, cpóóa, nióp6a, maopóa, 
Rfjeamuil, peaócmap, paémap, péimeaó. 

pfop-blijceao, popapoa, poipcil 5an aon lu6c, 
Soéma, poilbip, pocaip 'n a épéi J6ib 
CliaéaThuil, píoncariiuil, paoiéeaihuil, beupaó, 
t>uineaca, biaóa, ciallmap, péinV^lic. 

t)aéaríiuil, op5ap6a, cumapac, cpeunihap, 
30 t)'pdi5 na b-pecp puaip ceannap éipionn ; 

t)e pleaócaib Gojain riióip, ip éibip, 
1p Óaip niic Óoipc, a nsoil ntíp cpaoóa6. 

eipeaiiión na peaóc, ip Qongup, 
Q bpdcaip TíloSa, ip Conn na t)-cpeun-6ac, 
Q ihac-pan Qpc puaip ceannap éilse 
Caipbpe, ip Cap, an plaic, ip Néill Dub. 

Q bpdéaip peapjup cabna cp(fa6ca6, 
Ip lugoine nióp an lóicne lean map, 
Ceallaédn Óaipil t)o óapaoap cpéiriipe, 
40 Ip bpian leap cpeapspaó Clanna Cupsépiup. 

16. It WAS Maurice got Eoghan's lands, but who lie was is uncertain. 

22-29. Some of the adjectives in this list may seem to contradict one another, 
but there is no real contradiction between pioncaniuil and paoiteamuil, &c. 
It is not to be expected that such lists are grouped in regular order according to 
meaning. Assonance and alliteration have more to do with their position than tho 
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Their warrior wert thou in the breast of danger ; 
Their Cuchulainu whom they may call on to restore ]ieace ; 
Their protection in the gap of the enemy with might ; 
Though thou hast fallen by means of Maurice the liar. 

Their bark, their boat, their prosperous vessel art thou ; 
Their hero, their warrior, their leader, and their champion ; 
Their blaze of light in the darkness of the mountain ; 
20 And their true lord, and their esteem beyond Erin ; 

Their noble warrior of strong companies, 
Gallant, friendly, ingenious, keen, 
Valiant, brave, proud, stately, 
Princely, commanding, fortunate, powerful; 

Of just laws, grave, strong, faultless, 
Quiet, cheerful, steady in his virtues, 
Stout-hearted, fond of carouse, philosophic, polite. 
Manly, pious, sensible, of calm wisdom ; 

Handsome, Osgar-like, able, mighty, 
30 Of the stock of the men who obtained the headship of Erin ; 
Of the progeny of Eoghan Mor, and of Eibliear, 
And of Cas, son of Core, who was not subdued in valour. 

Eireamhon of the laws and Aongus^ 
His kinsmen, Mogha, and Conn of the strong battli-s^ 
Art, his son, who obtained the sovereignty of Eilgc, 
Cairbre, and Cas the chieftain, and Kiall Dubh. 

Fergus was his kinsman, strong, wounding, 
And lughoine Mor, the afflicting breeze, 
Ceallachan of Cashel, whom they turned back for a time, 
40 And Brian, by whom the children of Turgesius were laid low. 

31-40. The kiogs here mentioned belong to the highways of Irish history. 

39. The subject of 6arat>a]i is Claiina Cupjépiup, that is, the Danes. 
For an account of Ceallachan's wars with the Danes, see O'llalloran's Bistory of 
Jreiwdf vol. iii., pp. 21Z et teq. For a discussion on the imme Turgesius, see 
Todd's War of the Qaedhilwith the Gaill, Intiod. liii. 

VOL. ni. o 
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bpdéaip gaoil oo ppfoiii Uf Laojaipe, 
éea^dm an X)foinaip pfoériiaip euécaig. 
Go6a ihic Coinn ntíp claoióea6 a n-aon X)ul, 
t)o pu5 a buióean cap coinn a n-aonpeaéc. 

Ip píop le n-ariiopc a n-annala6 éipionn, 
5up ctj an ceap be pleoccaib oéi J-ionaij, 
Cpiaé na inaiii7>e on Cappainn 'po" c-Sléibe, 
ón Dá óío6 50 jíiopaoib SléiBe TTlip. 

Q bpdcGip tJip im in-búpcaó eiiécaó, 
50 Uí Óonóubaip puaip clú le Oaonnaóc, 

Uí Óomnaill ntíp leonaó aip aon cop, 
Ip Uí T^uaipc 6l(jriiuil na lóipeaó njleiseal. 

bpácaip gap 00 ihac Uí Neill cú, 

bpdéaip saipio Uí CeoUaiJ 'pa ^éile, 

bptícaip slún t)on ppionnpa SéG\..up, 

t)o péip map cancap a Salcaip na paop-plaic. 

bpdcaip DomnaiU cpóm ó béapa^ 
bpdéoip Cloinn c-Suibne t)o hi 'na laoéaib, 
ÓomnaiU Óaim ndp píll ó aon-6ac, 
60 Ip ÓoThnaill SPOi^®> ceann Dípeac éipionn. 

bpdcaip t)'dpt)-f bocc Uí Réosdin, 
bpdcaip pip Ócanncoipc na 5-caolca, 
bpdcaip Duib 00 plioóc na ngaopca, 
Ip lilic pmnjin oob' píop-laoc 'n aoncp. 



41. pptoiti for ppéam, as often. 

56. The Psalter of Cashel is meant ; c/. XIV. 71. 

57-60. This stanza refers mainly to the O'SiiUivans: the principal hranches 
were — O'SuUivan Mor of Dunkcrron, the O'Sullivans of Beare, of Capanacoise, of 
Ai-dea, and of Tomies. The MacGillicuddys were also a branch of the O'Sullivans. 
Aodh Duhh was common ancestor to the O'SuUivans and MacCarthys. Domlmall 
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A kinsman in blood to the stock of O'Leary ; 

Of Seaghan an Bioiaas» the fierce, the mighty ; 

Of Aodh son of Conn, who was not overcome in any struggle ; 

Who took his troops together with him over the sea. 

It is plain to be seen in the annals of Erin, 
That you are the head of the noble generous families ; 
The lord of the Maine, of Corran, of the Sliabh, 
From the Two Paps to the borders of Sliabh Mis. 

Noble kinsman of the mighty Burkes ; 
50 Of O'Connor, who got fame through humanity; 
Of O'Donnell who was not ever wounded ; 
And of 0*Eourke, the famous, of the bright armour. 

A near kinsman to O'Neill art thou ; 

A near kinsman to 'Kelly and to his wife ; 

A kinsman in blood to Prince James ; 

As is sung in the Psalter of the noble chieftains. 

Kinsman of Domhnall the swarthy from Béara ; 
Kinsman of Clan Sweeney who were warriors ; 
Of Domhnall Cam who never retreated from battle ; 
60 And of Domhnall the great, the direct sovereign of Erin. 

Kinsman of the high family of 0' Regan ; 

Kinsman of the nobleman of Kanturk of the marshy plains ; 

Kinsman of Dubh of the family of the Valley ; 

And of Mac Finneen who was a unique true warrior. 



Cam bravely defended his castle of Carrignass against Carew in the reign of 
Elizabeth. The Domhuall groidhc here mentioned seems to be Domhnall Mor, 
father of GioUa Mochuda Caoch. 

61. For an account of the 0* Regans, sec 0*Donoyan*8 edition of TopographittU 
J*oem8, note (411). 

63. It is not certain what Dubh is meant. 

o2 
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bpdéaip pial t)0 Niall na g-caol-eaó, 
Ip na naoi ngiall tx) piap aip éipinn, 
bpdéaip t)ian na ni-bpianaé aopoa. 
Tílic phiapaip ip Cijeapna na n-t)éipeac. 

bptíéaip pine lílic líluipip 6n in-beillic, 
70 Ip an RiOipe 6 6oip Sionna na g-caol-bapc, 

TÍlicTÍlaoil biiaip na pna^ baó tpeunriiap, 
Ip Uí DoriTiéaÓa an Roip puaip cuicim caob pioc. 

bptíóaip móp oon Róipceaí; péirii có, 
bpdcaip 5aipiO an liappaig 'p a Jaolco, 
bpdáaip $eapailc oe ihaicib na ngp^^iiscic, 
bpdéaip peabaic 6unpuice na nslé-ga. 

bpdóQip pionn Uí Caonh gan aon locc, 
X)o pu5 buaió ón T^uaéraó j^léiseal, 
Uf Óeallaótím uapail Cluana an péijcig, 
80 Ip Clanna gu^M^^ Óuaipis Óéapcaig. 

bpdcaip Óonpt pmngil lcoóOa, 
Ip lilac Qihlaoirii no leabaip-pgpiob eiiécac, 
Cai^s 5an ódim t)0 bd6aó 'p an cpéan c-ppuic, 
Ip Caibg TÍIic Capca 6 Cldp Luipc éibip. 

Caó5 Ó Ceallaig ó eaóópmm euccaó, 
Ip Cabg an ihullaig puaip uppaim ó éispib, 
5ac Caóg bí caióbpeaé ba6 gaol buic, 
Q bpdcaip oigpe 60165 ihic ééappa. 

bpdcaip Cúppai^ lííbaig euccaig, 
90 Ip cigeapna lílfjpspaigc an óúil bmóe péaplaijj, 

Cigeapna an S^mne, an Ciiipni puaip péimeap, 
Ip cigeapna an Cappainn ip Caipbpig caob leac. 

69. The Fitzmaurices oí' Lixnaw. 70. The Knight of Glin. 

71. Bermot MacMorogh, of Noiraan Invasion celebrity, is sometimes spoken of 
as TTIac lllqoil na m-bó, because of his ancestor. 

72. nt ÓonnéaÓa: MS. lllic DonnóaOa, which is perhaps a mistake; 
cuicim = * nursing, fosterage.* 

78. Reference is, perhaps, to the Battle of Callan, between the Getaldiues and 
the MacCarthys. 
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Generous kinsman of l^iall of the slender steeds ; 
And of the nine hostages, who ruled Erin ; 
The Tehement kinsman of the ancient O'Briens ; 
Of Mac Ferris, and of the Lord of the Decies. 

Kinsman of the race of Fitzmauricc from the Great Stone ; 
70 And of the Knight from beside the Shannon of the slender ships ; 
Of the son of Maol na m-bo of the routs, who was valiant ; 
And of O'Donoghue of Ross who was in fosterage with thee ; 

Great kinsman of the mild Eoche art thou ; 
The near kinsman of Barry and his relatives ; 
Kinsman of Gerald of the Grecian princes ; 
Kinsman of the warrior of Bunratty, of bright spears ; 

The fair kinsman of O'Keeffe without a fault ; 
Who came victorious from the bright Roughty ; 
Of noble 0*Callaghan of Cluain of the peace-making, 
80 And of the descendants of Guaire the generous and charitable. 

Kinsman of Cúrí the fair, the heroic, 

And of MacAulifFe of the limber stretches, the able ; 

Of Tadhg the faultless who was drowned in the strong current, 

And of Tadhg MacCarthy f roi^ Clar Luirc of Eibhear. 

Tadhg O'Kelly from Aughrim, the mighty. 
And Tadhg of the MuUach who was esteemed by learned men, 
Every Tadhg who was of much account was thy kinsman, 
Thou kinsman of the heir of Tadhg son of Geoifrey. 

Kinsman of De Courcey the supple, the mighty, 
90 And of the lord of Muskcry of the yellow plaited locks. 

Of the lord of Glin, of the lord of Curm who obtained sway ; 
Of the lords of Corran and Carbery beside thee. 



80. Guaire Aidhne, sumamed the hospitable, was King of Connaught io the 
•eventh century. 

82. Mac Auliffe of Duballow. 

83-84. It is not easy to identify the Tadhgs mentioned here. There are 
aeveral of that name in the pedigree oif the Cluncarty family. 

88. 0*Donoghueof Glenflesk. 
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Ip cpuaj oo éalarii 05 clanna na g-caopaó, 
t)o pdini5 eacoppa a n-aip5e jan éipic, 
Scei65 pd n*u)linn be 05 THuipip an bpéioe, 
8cei65 na cubaipce 6 llluipip t)e 05 éamonn. 

CíSip mo p<5in ip oúbaó 'pap t)éapa6, 
Cptíij ip cúip cpéap éioTinpsnaip eim pip ; 
Cpé bpipeaó Tia paoice b-pío6iiiap O-cpéiJceaé, 
,100 Cuippit) Tia cínn pm línn ip bao$al t)o. 

Oo Jníoó Seóippe nióp-épeaó aonaip, 
map lilac Cuihaill n t)-cCnp na péinne, 
Do Jníoó TTluipip le bligeib a óaopaó, 
Ip 5I6P bínn X>á g-cuibpeaé aj éamonn. 

Qn méiD ntíp pionnaó le h-inupc na méipleac, 
t)o ^peaó niac Cpaic ap riiaip Oe'n cpéaOa, 
Le h-6p an Oiabail t)d piap gan aonnacc, 
*8 aptp 50 bubalca t>á éiliorii. 

Qn cé bf aca a n-upai6 a 5-ceannap na cpéme, 
110 Qcá a Tn-blia6na 05 lappaió oéipce, 

t)o púigeaó t)íp X)á ni-buioin gnn aon ppeab, 
puil a 5-cpoióe 'pa 5-clí t)d caopsab. 

Cailleamuin éeagdin, ndp pcdn 6 bpeugaib, 

Oo 6uip Gojan 50 Deó paoi neulaib, 

Tsla t)íobapcai5 píop-laga cpaoccq, 

'8 a t)-ci$ce 'na pmiíoa bpúigce aip aon ball. 



93-96. Having excited sympathy for Eoghan by recounting his virtues, and 
tracing his high lineage, the poet turns with bitter scorn to the adventurers — ^mcn 
who dealt in sheep and frieze, who had come in for his lands — and draws a 
ludicrous picture of Maurice and Eamoun, portioning his estate amongst them as if 
they were cutting a sheep into chops. 

93. CalQTh : MS. Óala, the sense and metre point to Calarh as the true 
reading. 

97-100. In this stanza, which is obscure, cuippit) Imn perhaps = cuippit> 
oppainn, 'will injure us.* 

loi. Seóippe; transcript of MS. has paoippe. Who George was does not 
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It is pitiful that thy lands should be possessed by thi* tribe of tlie 

sheep, 
Who came among them without payment, without an eiric ; 
A steak of them nnder his elbow held by Maurice of t\w frieze ; 
An unfortunate steak of them from Maurice held by Eamonn ; 

The origin of my story is sad and tearful, 
The reason and cause why you began to be jealous of him ; 
On account of the breaking of the proud accomplished nobles, 
1 00 These leaders will injure us it is to be feared. 

George used to carry out uniqne plunder 

As the son of Curahall in the front of the warriors ; 

Maurice condemned them by laws, 

And sweet the voice of Eamonn as he put them in chains. 

As many as were not destroyed by the contrivance of the vaga- 
bonds, 

M*Grath robbed all who survived of the flock, 

By means of the devil's gold which he dispensed without 
humanity. 

While he demanded it again doubly. 

He whom they had last year in the authority of power 
1 1 o Is this year begging for alms ; 

Two of their company were left without any stir of life ; 
The blood of their hearts and breasts pouring out. 

It was the death of John who was not perverse through lying. 
That put Eoghan for ever beneath a cloud ; 
And made the banished very week and subdued ; 
And their houses crushed together into soot. 



appear ; there was a Qeorge £agar constable of Killamey early in the last 
centuiy. 

io8. apfp : transcript, a t^ip ; in &ny case the metre of line is defective. 
The allusion in 107-8 seems to be to usurers, or else to soupers. 

113. Who John was is uncertain; he may have been brother to Eoghan. 
Jb, pcdn s f coon, ' who was not perverse from lying ' {?), which does not seem a 
high compliment. 
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baft fhinic 'na ódncaib uJDaip aopDa, 
Opaoiée ip Ddirii ip bdipD ip éigpe, 
pilfóe ip cliap x>á piap le Oaonnaóc, 
120 Ip easlaip Cpiopc t)o piop Dd n-éilioih. 

Q t)ia cd aip neirii Do cluin na pgeulca, 
Q RiJ na b-peapc ip a Qcaip naoriiéa, 
Cpéat) pd'p í^uilnjip a lonaD 05 beupaib, 
Q 6iop aca, ap é pmgil an' eujmaip. 

l)o caoi6 Sol 50 t)o6c an c-éipleaé, 

Luna t)0 Juil ppoca t)éapa, 

bopeap cpuai6 a t>-cuai6 05 péioeaó, 

On pat) cd TTluipip a 5-cuTnap ^i*Qn caob po. 

Qip bfbipc Gojain 50 bpeói jce cpéié-laj, 
130 t)o JuileaOap occ ppocanna paopa. 

On TildiJ 'p an Learriuin pann 5*.4n paopaih. 
On Capcac an c-Sldme 'p an ÓlaoDaé. 

Qbamn Ó1U Cpiaó baó 6ian a caol-pjpeat), 
Q5 piop-Jul 'p 05 caomeaó a céile, 
bpuaó na Lice aip buile 'p an péile, 
Qgup an Oaoil as aoil-Jol 'na h-aonap. 

Qn $aoi 50 t)tjbac 'p^n c-SitJip aj seimnij, 
Q511P Sionamn Cloinne Loipc na g-caol-eao, 
On Tildig 5an pldince pd na pgeulaib, 
140 Coip Laoi 'p an bpioeac 50 leunriiap. 

pionna-ppuic 'p an pieaps aip eapbaió céille, 
Qbamn Capglan paoi pgamall ip éipne, 
Qbamn t)aluaiÓ *p an Ciianac cpaocca, 
'S an beapba 50 pat)-6iiriia6 aD* 0615-pe. 



121. neiTTi, old dat. of neaiii, is required for metre. 

123. a before lonat) is lost in pronouncing the line, and is not giren 
in MS. 

129-132. The livers in this stanza have been all mentioned in XXII. 
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Often were aged authors in his castles, 
Druids and seers, and hards, and learned mcu, 
Poets and hands of rhymers dispensed to, \rith humanity ; 
120 And the clergy of Christ ever visiting them. 

Ood, Tvho art in heaven, who licarest the tidings 
King of miracles, and Holy Father, 
Why hast thou suffered his place to be held by bears, 
That they should have his rent while he is straightened for want 
of it. 

Sol wept bitterly for the ruin, 

Luna wept streams of tears, 

The severe Boreas is blowing from the north, 

As long as Maurice holds sway in this region. 

On the banishment of Eoghan, afflicted, and enfeebled, 
J 30 Eight noble streams wept, 

The Mague, and the Laune, weak without respite 
The Carthach, the Slaney, and the Claodach. 

The river of Cillc"*udh, long was her slender moan, 
Bitterly weeping and lamenting her lord ; 
The margin stream of Lixnaw, was raging, and the Fenle, 
And the Deal sorely crying alone. 

The Gaoi was sad, and the Suir screamed. 
And the Shannon of the <lescendants of Lore of the slender steeds, 
The Mague without health, because of the tidings 
140 The margin of the Lee and the Bride afflicted. 

The Fionn Sruith and the Flesk deprived of their senses ; 
The stream of Targlan under clouds, and the Eame ; 
The river Baluadh and the Cuanach are oppressed ; 
And the Barrow in long mouniing for thee. 

133. Qbainn CiU Cpia6 seems to be the liver flowing beside Headford, the 
«cene of the bog disaster. 

135. bpuQó na Lice refers to the River Brick, flowing near Jiznaw. 

136. aoil*Sol for olU$oU. 143. The Cuanach ismentioned also in XXVI. 
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Níop pá^ an Cpóinpeaó Deóp ^art pppeii6«ó, 
paoi dpDmb bóéna bómap óéapa, 
Qn Puoócaó 50 buapía ip í 05 geiininj, 
Qbainn Dtí Cíc Y" l>aoine cpéic-la^. 

Ní paib SfJ-bean bíob a ni-béiUic, 
150 6 Dún Óaoin 50 h-foccap éipne, 

6 Imp bó 50 ceópa éipionn, 
Ndp léig Oeópa niópa aip aon ball. 

Qip éea6c Tiliiipip tu^ iiile 'nn cóipo cipr, 
baó 6lop gdip 05 nindib oip caob Cuipc, 
Ip t)d caob Tllainse X>á ppeasaipc 50 b-eiiDTiiap, 
Ip bab 6lop UGill aip uaccap Sléibe Tllip. 

bean j^i^e an Ruip ag pileaó béapa, 
Ip bean píje bdn na bldpnan caob pioc 
bean j'i^e an $leanna lona labpaiD eunUnr 
160 Ip peaóc mnd píje aip an 5-Cíc gan cpaocaó. 

X)o Juil Clioóna cpío na pseulaib, 
X)o Juil Úna a n-t)úplap éile, 
t)o Juil Qoipe a piog-bpog péiólnn, 
Ip t>o Juil QoibiU píg-bean leic-cpaij). 

t)o Juil 50 cpuag an Riiaccaó caoiUe, 

t)o Jiiil (jiine a n-dpup 5ré'"et 

t>o §inleat)ap oóc n-occaip aip aon loc, 

t)o Juileat)ap ampe an Cappamn *p an c-Sléibe. 

bean píje t)tjn na n5aU 05 seiip-Jnl, 
170 bean píge a t)Xeamaip o^iip í cenpt)a, 

bean pí§e a n-6ocaill póp gan paopoiii, 
Ip bean píge a 5-Ceapa Coinn na n-t)éipea6. 



145-8. The Croinseach is mentioned aUo in XXII. The Abiiinn <la Chich 
seems to be the river flowing westward to Hea<lford, north of the Paps. The other 
rivers mentioned are well kno'WTi. 

149 et seq. After the rivers have been made to lament the ruin of Koghan, tli» 
mna sighe or mna sidhe take up the doleful cry ; see Intro<l., sect. IV. 

150. Dun Caom is to the west of Dingle. 
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The Croinseach did not leave a drop but it scattered 
Throughout the kine-frcqucnted headlands of the sea of Beara ; 
The Boughty is troubled, and moans ; 
The river of the Tvro Paps and her people are weakened. 

There was none of the banshees in the huge rocks 
1 50 From Dun Caoiu, to the lower end of the Eame ; 
From Inisbofin, to the boundaries of Erin ; 
Who did not shed great tears in one place. 

On the coming of Maurice who brought everything under his own 

proper trade (?) 
A scream was heard from women on the side of Tore ; 
While the two sides of the Maine replied enviously ; 
And wailing was heard on the top of Sliabb Mis. 

The banshee of Boss was shedding tears, 
The white banshee of Blarney which is beside you. 
The banshee of the Glen in which birds are vocal, 
1 60 And the seven banshees on the Paps without pause. 

Cliodhna wept because of the tidings ; 
Una wept in Thurles of Eily ; 
Aoife wept in the fairy mansion of Feidhlim ; 
And Aoibhill, the banshee of Carriglea. 

The slender Boughty wept piteously 

Aine wept in the dwelling of Grian ; 

Eight eights wept together on the same lake ; 

The fairy maidens of Corran and of the Sliabh wept. 

The banshee of Donegal was bitterly wec])ing ; 
170 A banshee at Tara, who is in torture ; 

A banshee at Youghal also without respite; 
And a banshee at Cappoquin of the Decies. 

153. tU5 uile 'na ééipl) óipc is a difficult phrase. 

157 et teg. bean p !$e : MS. bean c-pt$e throughout. Blarney is said to 
be beside Eogban, as it is near the lands that belonged to his ancestors. 

162. £ily 0' Carroll included some baronies in Co. Tipperary. 

165. caoille, tic MS., and also Hardiman, who gives this stanza. caoiUe, 
« * land,* is given in O'R.'s and O'Brien's dictionaries. The line is obscure. 
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^an pí$e póp 50 oeópac euDriiap 
Q m-baile Uí Caipbpe, amnip oeo' paop-f lioóc ; 
boipleacdn a 5-cpeaéaib btíip pdo' pseulaib 
'S an c-6un pionn a o-ceaiiiicaib eusa. 

t)o $lac panncaip opeam an óeuplo, 
l)o f aoileaoap 50 b-pillpeab apíp éugainn Séamup, 
Qn can 00 pspeat) an leac pdo' pgeulaib, 
180 Qn Lia ptíil 'na Idp ag séimnij. 

O'éip 511P éaoióeaoap coiUce ip caolca, 
t)o loipj5 mo ópoiDe bo linll 'p 00 6eup mé, 
Qn bpaiJt)-Seal 6 paibpib na paop-filaic, 
Do beié aj 50I jan pop'na h-aonap, 

Q5 3peat)a6 a bap 'p aj pcacab a céibe, 
'Na 5-caop n-Deap5 a beapca jan cpaoóaó, 
Q cpoiceann seal aip pao *na ép^'^aócaib, 
Ip polaó pfooa a clí-coipp paobéa. 

t)'éip 5up óoipgeaoap ppoéanna aj ^einrni^, 
190 Coillce copp-6noic Jopma ip paolóom, 

Rfogain pionnpgoc ag píop-Jul 'na h-aonap, 
t)o óuip m' incleacc cpí na céile. 

paécaim cdp ip pdé a t)éapa, 
t)en c-poiUpeaó 6 paiócpeab na paop-plaic, 
Cpeat) an btíp, an cdip, nó an c-éi5ion, 
Cpé 'n ap mill a baill 'p^ h-euDac ? 

D'ppeagaip pionnpsoé mlinn 50 h-euDmap, 
Le 5IÓP l>oilb 50 pollup a n-éipeaóc, 
Cd a pdp-piop ajac-pa Deapb mo pseulca, 
200 Ip 50 l)-ci5 nirii 'na ppuié óm cpéaécaib, 

174. It is here suggested that a family tie ejdsla between the banshee of a great 
family and the members of that family. 

175. baipleacdn is the numeof u townlond in the barony of iTeragh, Co. 
Kerry ; it is marked on Carew's map of Iveragh Barony in the Lambeth Library. 

176. an c-Gun pionn, also called an c-Cun Ceannan, XXII., the home of 
Mac Finneen. 
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A banshee, besides, tearful and envious 
In the dwelling of Cairbre, a maiden of thy noble race ; 
Baisleacan in the tremors of death at tidings of thee ; 
And the Eun Fionn in the grip of death. 

The tribe of the English speech fell into a fainting fit ; 
They thought that James would return to us again, 
When the Stone screamed at the tidings of thee — 
1 80 The Lia Fail moaning in its centre. 

After the lament of woods and marshy plains, 
It scalded my heart, it ruined and tormented me, 
That the Fair-necked from Firies of the noble chieftains, 
Was weeping without ceasing alone, 

Wringing her hands, and tearing her hair. 
Her eyes as red fire, without respite, 
Her bright skin all full of wounds, 
And the silken covering of her bosom rent. 

After the streams had ceased to moan 
1 90 Woods, stately green hills, and wolves, 

The queenly Fionnsgoth, weeping continually alone, 
Has put my mind into confusion. 

I ask what misfortune has happened, and the cause» of her tears 
Of the brilliant one from Firies of the noble chief biins, 
What was the death, the insult, the violence, 
For which she mangled bet limbs, and her garments ? 

Fionnsgoth replied to me enviously, 
With a mournful voice, as was evident, eflEectively : 
Thou knowest full well the truth of my tidings, 
200 Seeing that venom comes in streams from my wounds, 

194. paiócpeab is no doubt the same as poiópib, of 183 tuj)ra, it is, per- 
haps, the modem Firies, in West Kerry ; the f oiUp oaó mentioned here is the 
same as the bTiaiSt)-$eal, 183; both refer to Fionnsgoth, a mountain in West 
Kerry mentioned in XXII. 
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'Sa liaóc pluaij t)e ihaiéiV) Néill t)uib, 
piaguioe ip pdió ip pdp-]fslaié beupaó, 
mud uaiple ndp $piiain6a, ip Daoine aopDq, 
t)o éiiaió t)o óíé an bfó 'p an euDai^, 

5up Otbpeaó an píj ceapc 50 claonriiap, 
Gapbois, pasaipc, abai6, ip cléipij, 
bpdiépe t)ia6a, ip cliap na Oéipce, 
Qgup uaiple na cuaice pe ééile. 

0' ínnpiop 50 píop t)i bpíj mo pgeiilca : 
210 5^ XiQ\b Gojan nióp póp gan baogcl; 

Q éalaili md bí 'no tit 50 m-b'pémip 
a pa$dil Do apíp le línn an pe;c éipc. 

CdiO cpéaóca Seajdin 50 h-dpo aj eigeaiii aip ; 
Q5 lonnparh pionncap agup ag pméiDe, 
Q5 P5pea0a6 póp aip Co^an 50 h-eigneac, 
Q5 lappaió pola 6opca6 a n'éipic. 

Oppmn póp CU5 léonaó léin aip, 
Ru Jpaoi ip Seon mic Ómaip éijip, 
$ea^dn ip t)iapmuit> piarii baó bpeusac, 
220 TTluipip 'p an t>íp pin CU5 psaoile lém aip. 

Ip bpónoc anoip le cup a nSaoóailge, 
Qn ceiipa cuic 'na cioc aip gooóalaib, 
Ip aip 506 aicme De élannaib TTlilepiup, 
Cln liiéit) Díob t)'iompaiJ pe Luther a n-éibe. 

TTlap t)*iTnci5 cap pptJill anonn dp 5-cleip ihaié, 
TTlap Do ciiipeaó aip Díbipc éoióce Séamup, 
t)o cuipeaó pd pniacc ap ihaip Den cpeuDa, 
Ip Do cuipeaó Gojan pd bpón, mo geup-Jom. 

213-216. This beautiful stanza reminds one a little of tlie speech of the Ghost 
in Hamlet, 214. pionncap, * struggle, contest': e/,XXX. 2. 

2I7>220. For an interesting account of the Orpen and Eagar families who 
settled in Keiry, see Oid Kiny Jlecords, Second Series, pp. 140-212. The Eagars 
gained great militaty distinction in the British army, and were not the last to 
make common cause with the Catholic Celts of Kerry. Francis Eagar, the fifth 
son of Alexander Eagar, .the first settler of his name in Kerry, married a daughter 
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Seeing the great multitude of the nobles of Xiall Dubli, 
Huutsmen, seers, and true, couileous chieftains, 
Noble ladies, who were not cheerless, and aged persoui», 
Who have suffered want in food and raiment. 

That the rightful king was wickedly banished, 
Bishops, priests, abbots, and men of letters. 
Pious friars, and the mendicant band. 
And the nobles of the country together. 

I told her truly the substance of my tidings ; 
2 10 That the great Eoghan was still free from haim ; 
If his land was lost to him, that he could 
Obtain it again at the coming of the rightful king. 

John's wounds are loudly crying out to him ; 
They are flashing forth battle, and beckoning. 
And also screaming to Eoghan violently. 
Entreating him to spill blood as an eiric. 

Orpen also inflicted on him a sad wounding, 
Rughraoi and Seen son of Amos Eagar, 
John and Diarmuid who were ever liars, 
220 Maurice and these two brought doleful destruction on him. 

Sad now is it to record in Gaelic, 
The torture that fell on the Gaels in a shower, 
And on every band of the descendants of Milesius, 
As many of them as became turncoats with Luther ; 

When our good clergy went over across the waves, 

When James was sent for ever into banishment, . 

All that survived of the company were put beneath the yoke. 

And Eoghan was afficted with sorrow — my sharp wounding ! 

of O'Bonoghue Bubh, of Glenfiesk, and so identified himself vriih. the resistanott to 
the penal laws made by his brothcrs-iii-law that he is called in more than one 
despatch ** a pretended Protestant." One of the Orpens, Robert, was the hero of 
Killowen in 1688. But the Eagars referred to in this stanza I am unaUe to 
identify. 2i8. The name Amos is not unknown in Kerry. 

221-228. In these two stanzas, the general evils of which Eoghan's ezpolnon 
only formed a small part, are dwelt on. 
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aééiiinsim íopa Cpíopt) bom éif ceaóc, 
230 Qn ceó po aip eojan 50 póil a épaoéaó, 

Qipiog a beaía bo éabaipc bo aip aon ball, 
ó éuije pmn 50 píopaoib Sléibe TTlip. 

Uipge na TTlainj^e, Leaihuin, Laoi, ip Claobaó, 
8nai6niiD pe ppacaib pjaip le línn Léim Cuipc, 
pionna Spuic, pieapg, ip caipe an Tilaoip geimio, 
Ronh TÍluipip t)0 ccacc apceaó pe Clamn éi5ip. 

Cuicim na b-plara iiieapa b-píop-lao6ba, 
Re nuiihip na naiiiat> neapcihap nsniOTh-euécac, 
t)li$ée na b-peap leap leagaó RíJ Séamiip, 
240 Cu5 TTluipip apceaé 5011 óeapc le Cloinn éijip. 

lonat) mofean le peal a n-Uíb Laogaipe, 
Ip cuicim na b-peap *p(ir\ t\\eaY le Rig Seanuip, 
TTluipip t)0 éeacc apceaó le Clamn éijip 
Cpé a 5-cuiniilim bap bom nariiaib ptp-eucca6. 



ON ceoNsaL 

TTlaipj 6uipeap 506 boéap le poéap bo piocap *na oeajoib, 

pionnaó jaó copaió an olann an buille 'pan bide, 

Nf buine nd o6cap a6c cogaó na pijce be §ndc, 

Cuj muileann an Opoicib bo TÍluipip'p<iT^ eoóaip 'na Idim. 

232. A great many mountains in Ireland are called Suighe Finn. Above, the 
poet puts the limit as : 

On bd C16 50 piopaib Sléibe ITIip. 

233-236. In this stanza the rivers more closely connected with the estate of 
Eoghan are introduced 'as a final chorus of grief for the incoming of Maurice with 
Clan Eagar. 

234. tinn Leim Cuipc, the lake of Tore Waterfall. 

236. Caipe an lilaoip. The River Maor or Maire forms part of the 
houndary between Cork and Kerry, and is referred to by Spenser : — 

" There also was the wide embayed iklaire." 

Fain/ Qnet», Canto n., Bk. iv. 
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I implore of Jesus Christ to hear me ; 
230 To remove this sorrow which is on Eoghan for a while ; 
To make restitution to him of his property at once 
From Suighe Finn to the borders of Sliabh Mis. 

The waters of the Maine, the Launc, the Lee, and Claodach, 
Unite with the streams that depart from the lake of Tore Water- 

faU; 
The Fionn Sruth, the Flcsk, and the current of Maor moan 
At the coming in of Maurice with Clan Eagar. 

The fall of the actiye, truly heroic chieftains, 
By a number of the enemy who were strong and powerful in deed, 
The laws of the men by whom King James was overthrown, 
240 Brought in Maurice without right with Clan Eagar. 

My ancestors' abode for a time in Iveleary, 

And the fall of the men in battle with King James, 

The coming in of Maurice with Clan Eagar, 

Is the reason why I stroke with my hand the truly powerful foe. 



THE BINDING. 

Woe to him who sows every evil for the profit that flows from it; 

The proof of every crop is the wool, the leaf, the blossom ; 

It was not one man nor eight, but the war of the kings, that for 

ever 
Gave the Mill of the Bridge to Maurice and the key in his hand. 



The Fiozin Bruth, or Finn Sruth, is perhaps the Finn Abhainn that flow» 
through Drishane into the Blackwatcr, or it may be the Finniky, which flows into 
the Roughty at Kenmare. 

241. This line is of biographical interest : le peal seems to imply that hia 
parents were the» lÍTÍng in Iveleary. 

244. cuiTnilim bap » ' I stroke with the hand,' said ironically of satire. The 
enemy seems to be Maurice. 

245. Transcript of poem reads map pf$ outcfop» which spoils the n^etre; 
lines 245-246 seem to be semi-proverbial sayings, but they are obscure. 

248. What bridge is meant is uncertain, but probably the reference is to 
Lisnagaun, near Headford, where there is a place still called Old Bridge, which 
had formerly a tucking mill. 

VOL. m. p 
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XXXVI. 

00 Tiiaó |>imnSim t)ui6 uí odiLLeaDdiM. 

pat>a ééit) ceipc an oinij, 
X)á Tn-bea6 jan é t)'iappaiji6, 
t)'itjl peun, ip oeiiiiin an t>dl, 
peap an omig ap lomptíó. 

CuiD oo buaió ísip an oinij 
6ei6 5a6 n-aon ojí lappaijió, 
Ceaóc apceaé 50 bpaijip aip 
t)*peap an oini J ní heajal. 

O'íseap an oinij nt huarham — 
10 Cuit) eile Dd lolbuabaib — 

5ibé a n.t)éinceap 'na Óo6ap 
Nf péiDip é o'polThocaó. 

t)o bpuim oinij ip anma 
n-01 Jpeaéc a acapóa 
t)eithin apceaé 50 ociocpa 
peap oinij ip oipbeapca. 

bapp poéaip é t)on omeaó 
Jndc aip put) cpfo6 corimigeaó, 
Le luab a oeag-anma as Oul, 
20 Sean-labpa puaó ip peancaó. 



XXXVI. — The metre of this poem aa well as of XXXVII. is deibhidhe, each line 
of the quatraia coasisting of seven syllables, the second and fourth ending with a word 
excee^g in the number of its syllables the words respectively ending the first and 
third ; the first and second lines rhyme together as do the third and fourth ; there ii 
frequent alliteration, and a word in the middle of one line generally rhymes with a 
word in the beginning or middle of the next line. Mac Finneen Dubh was a 
branch of the 0' Sullivan family. 
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XXXVI. 

TO MACFINNEEN DUBH O'SULLIVAN. 

Far extends the fame of generosity. 
Even if it were not inquired about, 
In the knowledge of elders — ^it is a certainty 
That the generous man is spoken of. 

One part of the generous man's excellence, 
Everyone is seeking him ; 
That you will take advantage of him, 
The generous man is not afraid. 

To the generous man it is no cause of fear — 
I o Another of his many privileges — 

What trespass is done to him, 
He cannot be emptied out. 

Through generosity and fame 

Into the inheritance of his patrimony 

Certainly will come 

The man of generosity and good deeds. 

It is the highest advantage for generosity 
That ever throughout foreign regions 
In celebration of its good name, are going 
20 The ancient sayings of learned men and historians. 



3. Perhaps we should read t>Múl na f ean t)eimin an bdl. MS. tXiil aud 
lompaió. 

6. bei6. M bfonn ; perhaps 500 uaip foT 1506 n»aoTi. 

7. ceaóc opceaó aip, seems to mean ^an advantage over him.' 

10. This line is parenthetical. 11. This line seems corrupt. 

20. reon-labpa. MS. . polabpaió. 

VOL. III. P 2 
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8ean-nóp aca piorii poime 
'San ópfé-pe póm lujoine, 
'Sé aj\ peaó 506 oipip map pcini, 
peap an oini$ ap lappaió. 

Coffi-luaé ciiige — cémi 'na pac, — 
Qn pile, an pdió, an ceapbac, 
5a6 caob 05 cpiall ap oineaó 
TTlap oon 'pan cliap éoriiuijeaí;. 

C15 an Laigneac leac aip leac 
jo C15 an Tíliócac *j*ííu TTluuhneac, 

Q n-t>dil ní baihna cmppe 
pa Jáip anina an 6oJain-pe. 

Coihluoé 6 ócann 3500 cpíée, 
Luóc pgaoilce pgeal coij^cpíóc, 
5<í bpíoj a méoD 00 Thea6aip, 
Q5 pfoih a Jéag seinealaig ? 

Níop 6lop aoinpeap aca-pan 
Q5 bpeic oipbepe ap 6oJan, 
Ní claon t)on céaD-paé Do cap, 
40 Gon t>á éagnac ní pojcap. 

Ní óuala 5^01 ^GQ^ I'd 5^^^ — 
TTlaic loniépap an éum^ coriicpom — 
póp t)0 buam bomie aip a blaó, 
buaib a péile ní Inon^nnó. 

TTlipc pém mop 506 penp níob, 
Ní ciiaipt> lona cóip Dimbpíojj, 
TTlo col 50 hiomltín nf pnil 
50 bol pá lompdó 60 Jam. 



24. After line 24 the following stanza is given in A. : — 
Nf puil ino tpiall caipip-pin, 
ITIac pinn^in Duib, t>peac poilbip, 
bop cpéan cap a n-t)oili$ ijul, 
ppéaih an omij ap aóna6. 
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It has been an ancient custom with them up to this time 
Throughout this region of the land of lughone, 
And it is so all over every district, 
The generous man is sought out. 

Equally swift come to him — a high degree in bis good 

fortune — 
The poet, the seer, the gambler, 
All approach the generous man 
Together with the foreign train. 

The Leinsterman comes, side by side 
30 The Meathman and the Munsterman come, 

Their concourse is no cause of sadness 
At the shout of the name of this Eoghan. 

Equally swift from the limits of every district 
Foreign story-tellers flock ; 
What means the greatness of their enjoyment 
As they enumerate his genealogical branches ? 

No man of the n did I hear 
Speaking in reproach of Eoghan. 
It is not a desire for riches he loved ; 
40 No one is found reproaching him. 

I have not heard Gael or foreigner — 
Well does he bear the even balance — 
Who ever yet tarnished his fame, 
The renown of his hospitality is not strange. 

I too like each one of these — 

It is not a journey which is to be disparaged — 

My wish is not entirely satisfied 

Till I go into social intercourse with Eoghan. 



29. The second leot is omitted in MS., whieh leaves a syllable wanting. 
39. This line is obscure ; docs céat)-paó mean * riches ' t 
47. Alliteiation requires nf i^uil ; MS. nf b-puil. 
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SooiUni noé puil Diomtec t>e 
50 Q6c fidiha n6 peop pefp^e ; 

gnÍJip pooilió 5an cdil a 5-cpo6, 
bdi6 5aé oompiii le hCogan. 

Do 6eofinui$ pop, beopc od par, 
Omm poop noc pémip o'ionnlo^, 
Ofol cllj t>ei$-peacr ip andip 
Cpu 00 pein-pliocc Súilleobdiii. 

W téíú caiceorii *na clú pom, 
Qfi plioóc oiprheaé po Cogam, 
Q 5-caoi 5ua6 no o-coipbeopc D-cponi 
60 paoip o ii-oi$peacc a h-olcponi. 

G n-^imbpíj nf ouol a 6ul, 
On ceipc oip6eapc-pa ap 6o$afi, 
Qn péile ip pem-peaéc a p' in, 
Oei$*fliocc na ppéiriie ó 5-puiUpean. 

*8é iDip uoiplib pumn ^ooibeol 
Do Jní on c-uinm-pe D*ioinp5aoilea6, 
Reoóc ptpc na ppéfihe 6 bpuil, 
Séiihe o ii-t>ine t>á n.t>|jcai$. 

Omeaó sntíc, ip sníoih ndipe, 
70 Ceannpo6c, uihla, ip aóndipe, 

Dpuit) pe hoipbeapr ip ciall cinn 
Cuj oigpeacc t)on pial poipcill. 

lomóa céim 'na O-cis apceac, 
THdp píop t)'pui5lib nu bpileaó, 
peap an oipbeapca op cionn ódig 
(1 5Cionn oigpeacca D'pagdil. 



55-56. Metre comipt, and translation doubtful, pem-peaér : MS. X>éij- 
peaóc. 
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I think that no one is ill-disposed towards him 
50 Save an enemy or a man of choler ; 

A joyous face without desire of wealth, 
Everyone's good will is possessed hy Eoghan. 

He purchased besides — a piece of his good foitune — 
A noble name that cannot be assailed, 
Reward of the fame of good laws and honour, 
The blood of the old race of Suilleabhain. 

Its fame does not wear out, 
That of the renowned race of Eoghan 
In the path of victories of the stern struggles 
60 Their inheritance got its nurture. 

It is not its wont to diminish in strength 

This renowned fame of Eoghan — 

Hospitality and the old state of his ancestors, 

The goodly progeny of the stock whence he sprang. 

It is this amongst the nobles of tlie land of the Gaels 
That spreads this name abroad, 
The real power of the stock whence he sprung. 
The gentleness of the race towards their country. 

Constant generosity, with good deeds, 
70 Friendship, humility, and modesty, 

An approach to noble actions and wisdom of head 
Gave inheritance to the strong hospitable man. 

Many are the steps by which enters — 
If the words of the poet be true — 
The man of noble deeds above all 
For the obtaining of his inheritance. 



68. féiThe; MS. f éan. 74. M omits pfop. 
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5a6 bopp innilte t)d b-puaip poin, 
ITlaié ip pifj a 6iall *\*q óéat>pai6, 
"Ní ndp ruQjí óaiceap a 6poÓ, 
$6 Q maiéeap indp 5an ihópaó. 

Nf le cpéan cdini5 a neapc, 
5pdp t)é le Oiil a n-oijpeaóc 
puaip a éoil t)o ópinm t>o6pa 
Nf cuing pam nac po-rholca. 

Ma6 beanuio na painn-pe pib 
Nf ifieapaiTn, a TÍlic pmnjm, 
Péim gan poipneapc, gan polaió, 
Qp c*oipbeapc pém puapabaip. 

THac pmn Jm t)uib t)d pdó pib 
90 Qcd, ní hmnriie a n-aipgió ; 

Qip t)o Jeall ní gaipm eile, 
Ip peapp amm ntí aipi;^e. 



bapp aip peapaib péile puaip 
eochaió 6 ótíc an céao-uaip ; 
Coinilioncap an cltj 00 6uip 
Le cp(í oipbeapca Gochaió. 

Ón lá pin 5up an Id aniuj 
gibé lona ceann Do cuippeaó. 
Mf óeaéaib céim a\\ g-cólaib 
100 ó ppénh Cochaió aon-púlaij. 



82. spdf : MS. 5pápa, giving an extra syllable. 

84. naó : both A and M read gan bei6, giving an extra syllable, and spoiling 
alliteration. 
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Whatever distinction in honour he has obtained 
His wisdom and judgment have well deserved ; 
It 48 not dishonourable how he spends his wealth, 
80 Great is his goodness without pride. 

Not with human might came his strength 
Which is God's grace to go into his inheritance ; 
He obtained his desii'e through adversity, 
That is not a yoke which is not praiseworthy. 

That these verses pertain not to thee, 
I do not judge, Mac Finneen, 
Sway without violence or enmity 
By thy own noble deeds thou hast won. 

\ 
The name Mac Finneen Dubh is applied to Ihee — 
90 It is not an empty title — 

For thy pledge no other name ; (?) 
A name is better than chieftainship. 

Supremacy over hospitable men 

Eochaidh obtained at first from all. 

The fame is perpetuated 

Which the noble deed of Eochaidh gave liis race. 

From that day to this day 
Whosoever should add to it. 
It did not retreat one step 
100 From the race of Eochaidh the one-eyed. 



91. Tit goipTn. A an gaipm. 93. ^eopoib, both MSS. hare i^ip, 

giving only 8Íx syllables. 

100. The legend the poet alludes to is well known. 
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XXXVII. 
DO óORinac mac canta sumc no 5-cLoc. 



Qille, acpumn naé paiciin, 
Cp66a6c aibij anaióill, 
Scuaó glan oipOpeaó san oil o'fxíp. 
Ceapbap Óopniaic TTlic Capéa. 

5ptob t)0 i^oiléeann a fiéile, 
Nacaip gan btJil bpoiéméme, 
Rún aébaoipe cpé Jlan cdió, 
'Sé ip aébaoip Odp n-eaopdm. 



Qomleanb na banba buaine, 
10 Conclan Con na Cpaobpumóe, 

5ptob t)eaS-cnuip ip ceó a o-cpeap, 
Q6-Juaipe jleó na n-apt)- éleap. 

Giéjm 00 mac Cibip pinn, 
Uppa pluaij upTiiaige péiólim, 
Laoó loncuip le h-Opgap oil, 
PopOo lomóaip na n-anopann. 

Q5 on n-5aip5e aip Jéag leamnd 
Mí b-puil aoibneap oileamna, 
puaip eól an puió céapoa pin 
20 Q5 t>€ól CÍ5 céapoa an co^aio. 



XXXVII. — The Castle of Gortn.igloiigh, which belonged to the MacCarthys of 
Carbery , stood near where the town of Skibbereen is now situated. This short poem 
is one of several in the same metre composed to honour the bravery of Major Charles 
MacCarthy of Gortnaglough. In the * * Blennerhasset Pedigree" we find the 
following: — ** O'Brien, third daughter of Julian O'Ryan and Mac O'Brien of 
DuhaiTa {i.e. Arra), married Brian 3[a( Sweeny of Dinisky in the county Corke, 
and was ancestor of Major Charles Mac Carthy of Gortnaglough.*' 
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XXXVIL 

ON CORMAC MACCARTHT OF GORTNAGLOUGH. 

Beauty, power such as I see not, 

Ripe restless valour, 

Pure noble chief that grew without hindrance, 

Is the character of Cormac Mac Carthy. 

A griffin that conceals his generosity, 
A serpent without desire for evil, 
The beloved of wisdom, pure chaste clay, 
It is he who is wisdom for our defence. 

Unique child of lasting Ranba, 
1 o Peer of the Hound of the Red Branch, 

GrifBn of good desire, the warmest in conflict, 
Noble of battle of the high feats. 

Such another as the son of Eibhear Fionn, 
Prop of the honoured host of Feidhlim, 
Hero to be compared to great Osgar, 
Sustaining pillar of the bards. 

To the hero with an elm branch 
There is not nurturing pastime. 
That tortured champion got wisdom 
20 By sucking the troubled pap of war. 



6. MS. an natap ^an t>úil a n-t>poió-Théiney which gives two extra 
syllables. 7-8. These lines are obscure: eat>ptíin = •intercession, defenee.' 

13« aitSin s ' such another as '; M aitin ; A aicne, both omit bo. 

15. lonóuip ; M lOTÍicap ; A umóap. 

16. ant>pann : M and A anT)poni ; the word may be from aiit>pa s a poet 
next in rank to an ollamh, hence in gen. ' a poet.' 19. eól : MS. 61. an 
rui6 : M a rui& ; A af»ui& ; of* ui6, or f ui6 « * a hero,* but the line is obscure. 
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21 Ua Ó5 no g-Copmac n-dppai6, 

Slac 6uThpa an cúil óip-eapnai6y 
5eall na t)-cpéaO 0156 aip diUe, 
5^05 ip paioe pionncdiUe. 

corn-ceaN5aL 

^»5® T 51^^ Tnap Jpém 'na Spíop-$puai6 Jlum, 
Cpóóaóc, cpéme, aip (?a6c Con Duibe buai6 TTlip, 
TTl6pt)a6c céille, péile, ip píop-uaiple, 
Q 5-comaip a óéile 05 lao6 6r\ Laoi, ip cuaipipj. 



XXXVIII. 

€5 pReasRQD aii^ óoiiiMaLL mac tDONNóaió alias 

Na cuile. 

bedpppat) piop^aiee, gedpppao ipionna an óndpai5 pmul- 

caipe épéiceapcai5, 
Sdjuig, Thullaspuis, beappéa, buinibpuis, gdibci^ ihiop- 

gaipis, pécnapsais, 
Ó dpt) a liiullaig 'nap gndéaé mucallaé, pdice, culcaigce, 

a m-bpéan-éapna, 
50 cptíóc a bonnaipe, bdlcaij, buinneacaig, dppai^, glu- 

gaipis, épéinnpis; 



21. 65 comes just before n-típpaiÓ in MS. 

22. an ótíil. In an elegy on Justin MacCarthy» Lord Moimteashel, his 
father, is called DonnóuÓ an 6t5il, and in XXXV. 90, we have ci^eapna 
lilupcpaiSe an ótjil buióe péaplaig. 

lb. óip-eapnaió: M oipeaiiglamn, which =* bright, illustrious.* 
26. CtJ Oul> = Cuchulainn: ef. XXII. 196. 



XXXVIII.— This is a reply to a bitter satire on O'Rahilly by DomhnaU na Tuille 
Mac Carthy whose patron was Tadgh an Duna. That chieftain died in 1696, and 
MacCarthy wrote an elegy on the occasion. Some time after the sad event 
O'Rahilly visited the locality, and wrote his poem in praise of Warner (X.) It is 
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21 Toung offspring of the aged Cormacs, 

Fragrant rod of the * cul' of precious melody, 
He has the pledge of the flock for beauty, 
A branch of long, fair progeny. 

The BiSDiNG. 

Youth and beauty like the sun's in his pure ruddy check, 
Valour, strength wondrous like the Black Dog's who gained Mis, 
Greatness of wisdom, of hospitality, and of true nobility, 
Are all together possessed by the hero from the Lee, it is well 
known. 



XXXVITI. 

IN BEPLY TO DOMHNALL, SON OF DONOGH, ALIAS 
"OF THE FLOOD." 

I will crop closely, I will cut the temples of the knobby, nosy 
vagabond, 

Who is chinky, full of protuberances, clipped, querulous, mali- 
cious, blinking, 

From the top of his cliff-head, in which droves of vermin are wont 
to be, covered over, gathered into heaps, in foul lumps. 

To the soles of his feet of large make, full of corns, old, of empty 
noise, scarred. 



perhaps on this ocoaúon that he incurred the wrath of Domhnall na Tuille. Aft«r 
the death of his patron, Bomhnall, it is said, betook himself to a place called Cool- 
naanaghty on the east side of the Bandon river, opposite to the Tocher, and there, 
from a rocky eminence, never tired of feasting his eyes on that helored vale. 

When he lay on his death-bed, the priest who attended him told him he should 
never more behold the Tocher. When the priest had left, determined to falsify the 
prophecy, Domhnall rose from his bed, and, weak as he was, crawled to his favourite 
Tt>ck, whence he could behold it once more, and having taken one last look at the 
deserted vale expired. On the spot where he died, there is a heap of stones stiU 
pointed out called *• Leacht Dhomhnaill na Tuille." Every visitor increases it by 
a stone. This poem suffers severely from any attempt at translation. 
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Scolpao an P5paca, loóapéa, Oealb, cpopOa, na panna 50 

léip-$onca ; 
poUaipe 5apca6, cpo6aipe cleapa6, spojaipe meaca, 

péipc slujaip ; 
Sopaipe ppamao, pocaipe paéa, cpeaéoipe cana, an 

bpéasaipe, 
Slo5aipe pmeapea, seappaiceac seonnaó, floigeap na 

h-ailpe a 5-cpaop-Joile. 



CpeimpeaD cpoijée an élai6ipe dime, ip la^apaó bpipce 

cpéaócuijée. 
10 Ip aip a 6d 6pua6-pdil aip a m-bto puaócdin, polla a^up 

cuapdin spiopgai Jée ; 
Injne piapa pinnea6 Don lapann, colih agup dig x>á 

ihéapannaib; 
pé na t>d lop5an lómce, bpipcijce, P5ólca, pspiopcai^ce, 

móip-pginée. 



t)aoi gan eólup, pDpaoiUe an óópoa, cpfon-Jap Ooij^ce 6 

6aob 6appa ; 
pualdn pojalac, pcuacap 5Ún3a6, cluap-dpo cam, ip léip- 

aimiO; 
Ppiocaipe an éopcdm, bpuinspe an boédin, p5Uibile 

popcdn 5eup-aTnuip; 
Cappacdn seapbaó, ceipceaédn ppaéapaó, amldn aicipeac, 

plaot) Jalaip. 



Q psópnaé pgaoileop cóippe gaoice bpeóóap na mflce a 

n-t)aop-peannuit), 
G conablaó goipiceac 6 óté bpopcanuip, 6peó$ap a ooganpac 

cpaop-Japb ; 
Op é plJD t)oihnall, puac na 5-comappan puaio 5an cpeóip 

a]p aon aipce, 
20 Clé-riiac Óonéaba jilaopgais riiosallac éat)ifiap Ó016Ó1U15 

épéic-capa. 
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I will tear the ragged wretch, who is planed, poor, vicious, all 

wounded into bits. 
The starving miser, the hangman trickster, the powerless cripple, 

the serpent of empty noise ; 
A stammerer with running eyee, a fugitive vagabond, a gaunt 

freebooter, is the liar, 
A greasy swallower, a greedy glutton, who swallows the lumps 

into his greedy maw. 



I will gnaw the feet of the villain caitifF, branching, broken, 

wounded, 
lo And on his two hard heels on which chilblains are wont to be, are 

holes and scorched cavities. 
Crooked nails made of iron, the hard covering and stem of his 

fingers, 
Beneath his two shanks, sprained, bruised, scalded, bared, far 

asunder. 



An ignorant clown, a stroller deseiTÍng of the gallows, an old 
burned stalk, from Barry's country. 

A plundering wretch, an ill-shaped booby crooked, of tall ears, and 
a very fool. 

A pincher of the pot, a fiddler about the cabin, a fragment, a crab- 
fish of keen onset. 

A scabby wretch, a ragged yoke-bearer, a shameful simpleton, a 
heap of diseases. 



His throat emits a storm of wind which sickens thousands into 

dire pain, 
His fretful carcass, through defect of chewing, rots his coarse, 

voracious tooth-jaws ; 
Domhnall is he, the hated by the neighbours, a remnant without 

vigour in a single poem, 
20 Sinister son of Donogh, large-skulled, husky, jealous, churlish, 

nerveless. 
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Cpon^ca an pspoicfn, cfiaiida, caip-dpfon, cam na 

5-coinniol 5p(íip5 olUnp, 
TTlonsaé, míllceaé, cleapac, nirínieaó, caot)a6, bpuigneao, 

bao6-meaca, 
Qip 6ealb an Thonscooi aip eicil nuoip ini6i3, o'eipi5 nó Do 

pié cpf éoob balla ; 
Nó le ppancai5 a pié q\í dlaiipcpo ip c6ip 'na Deaboi^ 05 

cpéan-óacaib. 

'pilíbe na TTluman ciiipió-pi cuncpcóc aip an s-cpun^a 

buiÓe-6poicinn ; 
beolcdn btíipt)ín óoipci^ paoi édpcuióe, ip pollup jup 

bdmije pjpfob opmnn ; 
Nf cuibe o'éigpe éoi6ce nn éipceaóc laoi 6 béal ndp pnfih 

cofhépoTO, 
Ip ndipeaó D'uaiplib dl-Juipc iiaibpij a Ódn na a óuain t>a 

P5pfob-fhola6. 

cofn-ccaNsaL. 

pollaipe t)ealb, boóc, anacpac, gecgdn cpíon, — 
30 Cpoóaipe gapcGó no ppaipge 'no beul naó cpumn, 
Spogoipe peaoap a éapoio aip bléin oub buibe, 
6u5 popsa Dd ceansQin o gan piop aip Qoóasdn Íf>ínn. 



XXXIX. 

QN bds. 

(Q^allam iDip QoDhasdn Ua Rachoille agup Sagapc.) 

aoDhasáN. 

éagpaió Seoippi móp-po dpo-píj asuinn, 
Ip éo5paió Seoippi 6 bópt) no TTldige mine, 
éa^paió TTlóp 'pop bpón od pdipDióe pin, 
éagpaió Seon bóinn ip Cdic Sríbin. 
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The head of the lean creature, is withered, twisted with age, 

crooked, with candles of greasy sweat (?), 
Hairji destructive, tricky, venomous, contentious, fond of fighting, 

spent in folly, 
In the shape of a monkey, when he took to flight he rose, or ran 

through the side of a wall. 
Or like a rat running towards an enclosure (?), pursued hy strong 

cats. 

Te poets of Munster, han ye this decrepid wretch, of yellow 

skin, 
A noisy little bard, who spills his rubbish on papers (?), it is plain 

that it is madness that he has written against me, 
It is not proper for the learned ever to listen to a poem from a 

mouth that never spun an even lay, 
It is a shame for nobles of the fair proud land to write praise of 

his poems or his verse. 

The Bixdino. 

A poor, empty, awkward raiser, a withered branchlet, 
50 Starved hangman of porridge in a mouth unwise, 

An ill-shaped wretch, who would sell his kinsfolk for a black 

yellow hag, 
It was he who made unawares an attack with his tongue on Egan 

the Fair. 



XXXIX. ^^ ^?'^. 

DEATH. 

(A Dialogue betweex Egak O'Rahillt and a Priest.) 

Egan. 

Oreat George, our high king, will die ; 

And George, from the banks of the gentle Mague, will die ; 

Mór will die, and her children will rue it ; 

John Bowen and Kate Stephen will die. 

VOL. ni. Q 



\ 
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an sasanc. 

poll a í^ile, aip mipe nd bf-pe cpdé, 

Ip nd cabaip bpeié gioppaipe aip puipmn ip píop- 

Thaié cdil, 
ITld cd 50 bpuiliO peal inneall na paoiée aip Idp, 
Nf cóip a éuigpinc iat> uile beié claoi6ce a n-dp. 

aooha5áN. 

éo5poi6 an c-ea^ c6 pat>a leobaip a f»iiibal, 
10 éagpaió an 6ea]ic an laca an peabac 'p an colúp, 

6a5pai6 an peap an bean an 6lann 'p a s*<^^^* 
Ip éa5pai6 an pasapc peapjaip panncaé t3t). 

QN sa5aRC. 

Q Qot)ha5din éóip t)o mnip pgeól pd bpf J óúinn, 
ó éa5pai6 an c-65 aip nóp na mnd cpíona, 
Cd n^éabéap leó? nó 'bpuil jlói; 3 6n dpt)-ptj aca? 
Nó a bpém 50 Deo bei6 Seon ip Cdic Scíbm ? 

aoDhasáN. 

Luéc pump ip beópaé D'ól ip psdpD ptonca, 
'S t)o Jnt cpaop 506 ló 50 paoba6 pdip aome, 
Tlld 'pí QW Jlóipe JeobaiD map bdpp Díolca ann, 
20 Nfl baojal 50 oeó úip Seon nd aip Ódic Scíbin. 

poll a 6uine nd h-initij an c-plige éoihgaip, 

*S 50 bpuil Jones ip Gibbons 'na o-cigcib 50 pfceoilce, 

O'ólaó cuille agiip lomao oon píon 6pó6a, 

5up pciall a 5-cpoióce le mipe na caom-beópaó. 
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The Pbiest. 

Stay» poet, nor be mad for a season ; 

Nor judge without consideration persons of truly good repute ; 

Thougli the strongholds of the nobles be for the time pulled 

down, 
It is not just to infer that they are all worsted in the conflict. 

EoAif. 

The horse will die» though long and free his stride ; 
10 The hen, the duck, the hawk, the dove will die ; 

The man, the woman, the children, and their fame will die ; 
And that comfortable, covetous priest will die. 

The Pbiest. 

honest Egan, who has told us a meaning tale, 
Since the young child will die, no loss than the aged woman, 
Whither do they go ? Are they in glory with the High King ? 
Or will John Bowen and Kate Stephen be in never-ending 
torments ? 

Egam. 

Those who drink punch, and heoir, and wines, even to vomiting, 
And daily yield to intemperance, and to the breaking of Friday's 

fast, 
If these obtain glory, as a reward for these things, 
20 Then John Bowen and Kate Stephen need never fear. 

The Pbiest. 

Stay, man, go not the near way ; 

See Jones and Gibbons in peace and happiness in their dwellings. 
Who would drink more than too much of the strong wine. 
So that their hearts were excited by the fury of the pleasant 
beoir. 



ii2 
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XL. 
an c-awpao. 

(blúipe.) 

t)ob ea^nao imipc no cuile pe Daop-puaéap, 
meat) na comne pe puipneaó na gaoc suaipnein, 
Caob na loin^e 'pa puipionn aip cpeun-lnapgaó, 
Q5 6i$ea6 05 cuiam 50 gpinmol gan twSil puapjailc. 



XLI. 
t)' peaR DQR D'aiNTTl sionunqo. 

Uipje ap bamne ma glacap 6n Sionnunaó, 
Ip lem' Joile-pi aip Tiiamm 50 n-t)ea6ai6 50 pioccdnca, — 
t)ap TTluipe na b-ploiceap Ic n-oea6ap-pa caom-páipceaé, 
Le gliogaipe an Slagaip ni pacaib mo 6to$bdil-pi. 



XLII. 

am óoiLeac do someciD 6 sasanc liiaiC. 

"ViTiereas Qongop, ptíi cell pee, 

Sagcpc cpdibcecc, cpíopcciSceaó, 

Do cdmig oniug am Idicip-pe, 
Le geapdn cdip ip pipmne: 

5"P éeannuig coileaó dipt)-pleaccac, 
Dd ceapcaib ppdiDe ip cfog-baile, 

baó bpedgca pgpeat) ip bldciiiaipe, 
Ip baic le pgdil ^ac lion-t)aca ; 



e 
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XL- 
THE STOEM. 

(A FBAeM£KT.) 

Pitiful the playing of the flood with dire destruction ! 
Great the bulk of the waves, through the fury of the whirlwinds 1 
The ship's side and her crew wera rocked mightily, 
Screaming as they sank to the bottom without obtaining relief I 



XLI. 
ON A MAN WHOSE NAME WAS SYNAN. 

Water and milk if I have got milk from Synan, 
And that it agreed peacefully with my stooiach in the morning, 
By Mary of Heaven, with whom I am on terms of fair love, 
The babbler of prattle shall not do me harm. 



XLH. 
ON A COCK WHICH WAS STOLEN FROM A GOOD PEIEST* 

Whereas Aongus, the philosophic, 

A pious religions priest, 
Came to-day into our presence. 

Making his complaint, and avouching : 

That he bought a cock of high pedigi^e 

For his town and manor hens ; 
WTiose crow and whose bloom of beauty were of the rarest. 

And whose neck was bright with every full colour; 
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Úuj pe 000500 mfn-f jiUinn 
10 Qip on éon oob aoibinn otiilbpice, 

5up fjiub f fobpaó OpaoibeoócQ é 
ó Gonaó óinn na t)(j6oi$e po. 

ba6 ^dbab t>á fariiuil O'dipijée 
Coileoó p5peat>ui$ée, ip t)íJipci$ée 

t)o beié btí fiaipeab aip ptírii-óoólaó 
Q n-am 506 eappuipc úpnui$ce. 

Tn'ópt)Uja6 bfb, an c-tí6bap pin, 
Q bdillijc pcúic mo cóipci-pe, 
Oéinib cuopou Jaó dipt)-f lijceac, 
20 Qi* pin le t)to5paip oúcpaóca ; 

Nd pd5bui6 liop na píoé-cnocdn, 
Ina 5-cluinpiópib glóp ná 75l]05upndil, 

5an bul a n-t)iaij an c.píoJ-6ondin, 
t)o pinn' an gnioih le plunoapdil. 

"Wlieresoever cuainpeaédn 

lona bpagaib pib an coppacdn, 
CuguiÓ 6u5aTn-pa é aip puainnpeaóun, 

5^ 5-cpocaD é map opeóiUiocdn. 

For your so doing, o'oibliosdit), 
30 Q5 po uaim Dib bup n-uSoapdp, 

TTlap p5pfobap mo Idih le cleicioédn, 
Qn Id po O'aoip an uaócapdin. 
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He gave fifty fair shillings 
I o For this bird of comeliest comb : 

But a sprite, of dniidical power, 
Stole it from the fair of the county town. 

One like him, indeed, much requires . r 

A cock that crows and wakens, 
To watch and keep him from soft slumber 

In the time of vesper devotions. 

For this reason I command you, 
Ye state bailiffs of my court, 
Search ye the highways, 
20 And do it with zeal and earnestness : 

Do not leave a lios or a f aiiy hillock. 

In which you hear noise or cackling, 
"Without searching for the fairy urchin, 

Who did the deed through plunder. 

Wheresoever, in whatever hiding-place, 

Ye find the little crab, 
Bring him to me by a slender hair, 

That I may hang him as a silly oaf. 

For your so doing, as is due, 
30 We hereby give you authority ; 

Given under or hand with a quillet 
This day of our era. 
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XLIII. 
seaN-óuiiiiNe aoDliasúiN uí RachailLe. 

6f bil© bpetíj buaóaó slaip-^edgae ag pdf 6 na ciancailj, 
Idirii le cill no6 a cpeaóaó le Cpomuell claon, op cionn cobai]' 
cuilce le puap-uip5e pionn, ap peapann póo-Jlap noc paob 
popaipe Tninipt)ip 6 6uino uapal t)o élannaib 5^^^^^» ^oc «. 
puaiseQÓ cap na paipp5ióe piaóana amaó q;if f eiU asup ní U 
paobap claióiThe. buó ihaic leip an m-bpoinn-mop, m-boljs- 
pcocaó minipDip Tnalluijce peo jeuj Jlap leabaip De'n cpanii 
DO Jeappaó turn cpiopcdm cije t>o óéanaih oe. Nf bampear» 
aon t>e na paopaib cpann, nó bo luóc oibpe pip an 5euj% 
dlumn. óip bu6 pgiaiiiaó a p5dc 'ja bpolac an can Oo bíoíp 05 
caomeaó 50 cpdtóce geup pd na ngaipgióib 3lé-5eala noc a 
bí pínce pd an bpót). " gedpppao-pa é," ap cpoóaipe cani- 
éopaó loni-loip5nea6 mic Do bt 05 an minipDip méic peo, 
" Qgup pajaió cuaj 6ani Do Idéaip." 

t)o éuoió an ppalpaipo plaoD-6iallaó puap aip an s-cpanií 
map 6ac 05 pgeinn, 05 ceiceoó 6 éonaipc 5a6ap, gup édpla 6« 
$éa5dn 05 pdp cpapna a óéile aip. t)o óuj péiappaóc a g-cii]» 
6 óéile le neapc a éuipleanaib, sup ^peabaDap ap a Idihaib It 



XLIII.— In a MS. in the Royal Irish Academy (23 G., 21), the title of the 
stanzas about the tree is given as follows : — 

Qip jiQ^áú Saspanaó éigm cpo6t)a aj* opann a 5-coil 61U a^apne. 

** On finding some Protestant (or Englishman) hanging from a tree in the 
wood of Killamey." 

The last word is misspelled, but no doubt it is Eillamey that is meant. 
If we accept the description given of the place as accurate, it is probable that thc 
tree in question is none other than the venerable yew tree which grows in the 
middle of the cloister of Muckross Abbey, or, as our poet elsewhere calls it. 
*< Mainistir Locha Léin." There is no doubt that the Mainistir has ever been 
regarded with peculiar veneration by the natives, so many generations 1 
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XLIII. 
A REMINISCENCE OF EGAN O'RAHILLT. 

Abeautiful, precious, green-boughed tree had been growing for ages 
beside a church which the wicked Cromwell had despoiled, abore a 
well overflowing with cold bright water on a grccn-swarded plain, 
which a rapacious minister had torn from a nobleman of the Gaels, 
who was sent orer the wild raging sea through treachery and not at 
the edge of the sword. This lubberly, stocking-stomached, wicked 
minister was desirous to cut down a green, limber limb of this 
tree to make house furniture of it. But none of the carpenters or 
other workmen would meddle with the beautiful bough, since 
it lent them a lovely shade to hide them while they mourned in 
heart-broken sorrow over their fair champions who lay beneath the 
sod. '* I will cut it down," exclaimed a gawky, bandy-legged, thin- 
thighed son of this sleek minister's, " and get a hatchet for me at 
once.*' 

The thick-witted churl climbed up the tree, as a cat steals up 
when fleeing from a cry of hounds, and reached a point where two 
small branches crossed one another. He tríed to separate them 
by the strength of his arms ; but, in the twinkling of an eye, they 



whon» are buried beside it ; and the yew tree that overshadows their graves 
is itself looked upon as almost sacred. There seems no doubt that the yew 
tree is as old as the abbey itself, and many are the legends concerning it that 
nre widely circulated. It was long regarded as impious to touch a leaf or branch 
of this tree : and if we believe the legends, all such desecrations have been visited with 
signal vengeance. See oneof these legends in ** Ireland : its Scenery and Antiquities,** 
pp. 23 et seq. In view of this mass of popular tradition, the story here recorded is 
quite intelligible, but still there is a heartlessness about some of the details that 
makes one suspect that many of them have been invented. The story as given 
here is taken from 0*Eeamey*s MS. in the Royal Irish Academy. I have not seen 
any other version of it in this form. There is no well in the neighbourhood of this 
tree : but the well and other details are probably invented by the writer. 
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ppab na ptil cappa a ééile apfp, 05 bpeié aip a pfb agup 050 
ópoéa6 50 h-dpb ibip ao6ap ay ippionn. Qnnpin a 5i an 
piapaó Sappanaij 05 cpaéa6 a 6op le pamjce an $ait), agup é 
'na feaparii aip "nothing.** Ci^viV ^ 6ub-lm5 cean5an aniac 
pat) baca aj ma^aó paoi na aéaip. 

Do pspeao ap Do béic an niinipt)ip map ihinc a mala no map 
Jéaó a n5peim paoi Jeaca (nf ndp b'jonsnaó) pao a M an 
lo6c oibpe a5 pagdil bpéimipióe 6iim é Jeappaobnuap. t)o bi 
Qoóagdn Ua RaéaiUe 6 éliab Luaópa na laoópa6 ann 05 
peiéiOTh aip 6po6aipe na cndibe, ajup x>o can an laoi6 peo : — 

"Ip male t)0 copaó a épamn, 
Vlat X>o copai6 aip 506 aon épaoib, 
nio 6pea6! gan cpamn Inpi pdil 
Ldn t)ot)' copa6 506 aon la." 

** What is the poor wild Irish devil saying?" ap an minipoip. 

**^ He is lamenting your darling son," ap sai^e bf laiih leip. 

"Here is two pence for you to buy tobacco," ap an méiébpoc 
minipt)pe. 

" Thank 'ee, a ihinipoip an lilic llluUaécam" {t\e, an Diabol), 
ap Qobasdn, ap t)o can an laoió : — 

"TiuptJ, a riiinipoip a C115 t)o ód pinginn bam 
Q t)-caob t)o leinb a caoineaó ! 
Oit)e an lemb pm aip an 5-ciiiD eile aca 
Siap 50 beapball ciincioU." 
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slipped from his grasp, and closing on his neck held him suspended 
high between heaven and hell. Then was the confounded Sassenach 
dangling his feet in the dance of the bough, while he stood on 
*' nothing,*' and his black-bladed tongue protruded a stick's length, 
as if in mockery of his father. 

The minister screamed and bawled like a pig in a bag or as a 
goose gripped beneath a gate (and no wonder) while the workmen 
were getting ladders to take him down. Egan O'Eahilly from Sliabh 
Luachra of the heroes was present, attending on the villain of the 
hemp, and he chanted this song : — 

" Good is thy fruit, tree, 
May every branch bear such good fruit. 
Alas ! that the trees of Innisfail 
Are not full of thy fruit each day.'' 

" What is the poor wild Irish devil saying ? " said the minister. 

**He is lamenting your darling son," replied a wag who stood 
beside him. 

** Here is two pence for you to buy tobacco," said the sleek badger 
of a minister. 

<' Thank 'ee, Minister of the Son of Malediction " (i. e, the devil), 
replied Egan ; and he chanted this ode : — 

** Huroo ! minister, who didst give me thy two pence 
Por chanting a lament for thy child ; 
May the fate of this child attend the rest of them 
Back to the tail and all round." 
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XLIV. 

cLqnn coTnuis. 

(Cógca ap " Gaócpa Óloinne Coriidip.") 

Gy f pm cpdé asup aimpip édinis pdDpaij 50 h-éipmn 05 
ptolcup cpdbai6 asiip cpemirh. . . • Ro éionóil pdOpais naoiih 
ajup paoiée éiptonn óum aon bmll, a5up ap t comaiple t)o 
pónpat), na heaccap-cinéil asiip na bil-cinéil t)iablui6e uile bo 
t)toc6up af éipmn aóc Coindp aihdin. Nfop b'péiOip an cpemiom 
00 6ean5al le Comdp — aiiiail ip oeapbca 05 a plioóc gup ant>iu, 
6ip ni péit)ip ceagaps CpiopOaiJe nd nióó paoipbneaé ná aicne 
pacpairnemce t)0 munao 66ib — asup óip ndp b'péiOip, ap lao po 
pdgbdla a5up geapo 00 pdgoib pdopais 05 Comdp agup 05 a 
pliocc J. buaó liopOGccG UiOapéacca ajup Idn-miocapa ; bua6 
béicióe, bpuigne, bpeise, buailce, agup bacapdla. Ggup 50 
m-bob é buó biab óóib péiceaca cínn agup copa na ni-beacaóac 
n-éi5ciallaiÓe, puil ajiip poUpacc agup lonacap na n-ainihigce 
eile a^up póp 50 m-bao é bup apdn Q^vii* annlann bóib .1. opdn 
aril Ginbpiopac e6pna,a5Upppaipea6apptompaiiilappacdip,a5up 
bun-bamne ajupbpéin-ÍTn con-piiibeac cuap-gopm ^abop agup 
caopaó; ajiip 50 nibaó é bup ceólasupoippioe 66ib .i.pgpéacac 
agup gol-gdpca caiUeac, jdplaó, asup con-Tiiaopaba, ojup 
5paipiTine ceapc, muc, a^up inionndn ; . . . jan ^j^áú 05 neac 
aca bd ééile; ajiip a 111-bpíg agup a in-beaca t>o caicearii l^ 
paocop a5iip le cpcabaipeacc ajup le coppaiii, t)o coéujaó aii 
aopa uapail pd lolcuacciib no 5-cpíoc; agup on cuit) ap pedpp 
bd 5-cuit) lóin Do caipseaó a5up bo coiinedt) pd 66maip cdié; 
Ggup póp, an cé t)0 óécnpaó niaic asup móp-copnam oóib, 50 
ni-baó é buó luga oppa, ajup an cé bo buailpeaó agup Do 



XLIV. — This and the two following pieces are taken from O'Rahilly's fierce 
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XLIV. 

CLAN THOMAS. H^^ '"^'^ • 

(Takex fkom **Eachteá Chloixne Thoíiáis.") 

This was the time and season in which Patrick came to Erin, to sow 
the seed of piety and faith. . . . Patrick assembled the saints and 
wise men of Eiin to one place ; and the resolution they came to was, 
to banish all the foreign races and the diabolical races out of Erin 
except Thomas alone. It was impossible to give the faith to Thomas — 
as is evident in his progeny to this day — since it is impossible to teach 
them the catechism, or the manner of confession, or the knowledge of 
the sacraments; and since that was impossible, thci^e are the bequests and 
restrictions that Patrick left to Thomas and his descendants: superiority 
in sloth, in slovenliness, in awkwardness ; superiority in screaming, 
in fighting, in lying, in ^eating, and in club-lighting; and their food 
was to be the sinews, the heads, and the legs of the brute beasts ; the 
blood and gore and entrails of the other animals, and also their bread 
and sauce were to be strange bread of barley and primitive poi'ridge 
of oatmeal, skim-milk, and rancid butter of goats and sheep, inter- 
spersed with hairs of hounds, and with blue interstices; and their music 
and melody were to be the screaming nnd tlie crying of old women, 
children, and dog-hounds, and the noise of hens, of pigs, and of kids ; 
.... while none of them should love the other ; and they were to 
spend their vigour and their lives in labour and ploughing, and in 
attendance, to support the nobles in the various districts of the lands ; 
and they were to save and keep the best of their food for others ; and 
also whoever should do good to them and defend them greatly, him 
they should dislike the most; and whoever should strike them and 



satire •' Eachtra Chloiiine Thomais." They are given here as specimens of his 
proee style and of his satirical genius. 
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-óaiépeaó agup Do óapnpaó lat) 50 m-bao é bup annpa leó aihail 
at>eip an pile — 

Eustica gens est optima flens et pessima gaudens, 
Ungentem pungit, pungcntem rusticns nngit. 



Do éaiéeaDop an Ólann pan Comáip a5up a plioóc t>á n-eip 
a n-aimpip 50 púgaé po-beacaijée aiiiail D'ópOaij pdopaig oóib, 
óip ntop 6lea6cat)ap biaóa paopa po-eaieme, nd Oeoéa milpe 
Tneipgeamla, nd éaoaige glana oacarfila, a6c léinceaóo eaj*- 
gcaoinceaéa eapcapcai J, a^up plac-66caÓa pltme pndic-peaihpa 
00 bpéan-ólÚTh pocdn Gjup amiiiigce eile, agup bp65a bpeana 
úip-leaéaip agup btpéiD piapa paO-cluapa6a gan eumo jan 
éeapcu Ja6, agup tjipcionna niaola meipgeaóa Tnípsiamaca ; ajup 
lao, map D'ópDaij pdpoai^ bóib, as paipe ajup a^ pógnaiii, 05 
cpeabaipeaóc agup ag bpiaDaóafcc X>o maicib na 5-cpio6 le 
péimiop gaóa píg le h-aimpip iriióian aj oipeaifium t)on peaóc 
pfojóa ariiail baó Óleaéc Dóib. 



XLV. 

an cleaiíiMcis. 

(Cóséa ai* ** Baccpa Cloinne Comdip.") 

t>o bí caoipeac Oo óedpp^naig 00 na cmeaóaib pin Do 
ftolcaig ó tonidp .1. mupcaó TTIaolcluapaó Ua TTlulcuapsaipc, 
agiip ap é baile lona n-aicpeabaó an Tlliipcao pin a 5-Cluain 
mic Nóip, ajup pe linn péiólnne a cabaipc a cuapDa cimóioll na 
h-6tpionn, D'pdp paióbpeap aóbal-ihóp pip an TTlupcaó pm, agup 
Do cuip an peap pm ceacca pd ceicpe h-oUcoigib éipionn 00 
cionól 506 a paib Do lm*c eólaip agup iigDapdip ap Ólamn 
Comdip 50 Cluam liiic Nóip. tdngaDap 50 h-dic aon bdile 
agup Do peapaú pdilce ó liliipcab peompa asiip ap é aDubaipc: 
** Q bpdicpe lonmuine," ap pc», *^ap uiiiie Do ciiipeap pém piop 
oppaib cuni coriiaiple Do rubaipc oain cia an bean Diongnidla 
Do béappainn, 6ip ip miciD Daiii-pa bean Do cabaipc lap n-éag 
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beat them violently, him they • should love the most, as the poet 
«ays :— 

The rustic race is best when weeping, and worst when rejoicing ; 
The rustic stabs him who anoints him, and anoints him who stabs 
him. 



Clan Thomas, and their progeny after them, passed their time 
merrily, and with good cheer, as Patrick ordained for them, for 
they did not use luxurious savoury food, or sweet, intoxicating 
beverages, or clean, beautiful clothes, but rough shirts of tow, and 
thin thick-threaded rod-coats of the putrid hair of the he- goats and 
other animals, and putrid boots of fresh leather, and crooked long- 
eared caps without form or shape, and pointless, unsightly, rusty dogs, 
while, as Patrick ordered them, they waited on, and served and 
ploughed and harrowed for the nobles of tlie country during the reign 
of every king from time immemorial, obeying the kingly laws as was 
their dutv. 



XLV. 

THE MATCH. 

(Taken fbom '^Eachxra Chloinne ThohAis.") 

There was a chieftain who was distinguished among those races that 
sprang from Thomas, namely Murchadh Maolchluasach Multuasgairt, 
and the town in which this Murchadh lived was Clonmacnoise. And 
when Teidhlim was making the round of Erin, exceeding great riches 
grew to this Murchadh ; and this man sent messengers to the four 
great provinces of Erin to assemble all that were learned, or had 
authority, of Clan Thomas to Clonmacnois. They came to one place, 
and Murchadh bade them welcome, and spoke thus: — **My dear 
kinsmen," he said, ** the reason why I sent for you is that you may 
advise me what worthy woman I may take to wife, for it is time for 
me to take a wife after the death of my spouse. There is a noble 
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mo bam-óéile, ajup acá caoipeaé aihpa a g-ctiise dluinn 
Connaóc .1. ITIaJnup Ua THabasdin, agup nt beag linn a pao 
QcdmaoiD gan dp bpml o'uaipliiijaó, a5up pinn pd óooippe 05 
pó^naih 00 6d6 gup anoiu. Qgup acd injion dluinn 05 an 
ma^nup pin, agup cuippeao-pa, lé bup 5-coThaiple, ceaéca t>d 
h-iappai6 pop a h-aéaip." Qbubpaoap cd6 uile gup Jlic a^up 
gup óéiUiÓe an pmuaineab pm ap a O-cdinig, ajup gup 66ip pin 
t)0 béanaih, agup ap laO po t)peam bo cuipeaó ann .1. ceocpap 
pilibe pallpaihanca ptop-Jlic po-^ioglama Do Ólomn Comdip, 
map acd Tnaegamuin TTlóp, beapnapo bpoinn-peamap, Concu- 
bap Cpoim-fceanna6 agup Niall O Neanncandm. t)o gabaoap 
ap a g-ceann, agup aoubaipc Niall an laoió go h-ealaóanca 
annpo : — 

Sldn ajat) a lílup6a6 ihóip, 
O étTiTi óomoiplo an plub Ó i>lib, 
Of lomOa at)* t>ún pónaipe, oipnéip, 
puil, coipcéip ip 5li05pam 5I15. 

Sldn t)'i^uipinn na 5-coppdn ngéop, 
D* ^teat) bpuóc le buambéip, 
Nd btoó DiQTi btip bpanncdnaó, 
gpuam&a sapb-fdlaó i\6 ^ea^x. 

Sldn bo bpian 6 6pioUdin f»uaipc, 
Peap ópóntíin a s-cluaip a liiic, 
Sldn bo liluppain ap bo llleibb, 
Ndp pptó a painnc ap ndp it mm. 

TTlo pldn buic a beapndipb buipb, 
'S a lo6lainn ^uipm, ndp ópeim cndih 
On bpons glic ndp óaibpéipeac 
Slua$ ainiléipijaó na 5-cpoip Idn. 

t)o riiol TTlupOaó ugup uilo ap ceana an ban pm, agup 
cugabap muinceap agup niaice a ceaglaig mionna agup móip- 
bptaépa naó beapnaó piarii poiihe pm a com-maic pin b'éigpe 
nd b'ealaóan 'pan boriian, ap milpcacc ap binniop nd ap puaip- 
ciop. Qgup cdmig peap pípeólac poglaméa Clomne Comdip 
bo Idcaip .1. bpian O blungaibe, agup baó riióp cpa piop, pog- 
lumi, agup píp-eólap an pip pm, agup abubaipc gupab é ppíoih- 
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chieftain in the beautiful province of Connaught, that is Maghnus 
O Madagain ; ard tto deem that 'we have been too long without 
ennobling our blood, being in slavery, serving others unto this day; and 
this Haghnus has a beautiful daughter, and I will send messengers 
with your advice to ask her of her father." All said that it was a 
clever and sensible idea that he had hit upon ; and that it was proper 
to carry it out. And these are the persons that were sent, namely 
four philosophic, truly clever, rery learned poets of Clan Thomas : 
that is, Mahon Mór, Beamard Stout-stomach ; Conchubhar Stooping- 
head, and Niall Neánntanáin. They went on their way, and Niall 
spoke this lay learnedly as follows : — 

Farewell to thee, great 3Iurchadh, 
Tliou counselling head of the plub o plib, 
Much tackling and beans in thy stronghold, 
Blood, grandeur, and rattle of bells (?). 

Farewell to the band of the sharp reaping-hooks, 
Who would cat refuse through ear-reaping, (?) 
That was not severe, stubborn, grumbling. 
Gloomy, rough-heeled, or bitter. 

Farewell to Brian O'BrioUáin the joyous, 

A man who sings cronan in the ear of his son. 

Farewell to Morrian and to Meadhbh, 

"Who were not found avaricious, and who ate not meal. 

My farewell to thee, proud Bernard, 

And thee, too, blue Lochlann, who didst not gnaw bones, 

The wise band, not incoherent in words, 

The clumsy host of the full girdles. 

Murchadh, and all besides, praised this poem ; and the people and 
nobles of his house vowed and swore that there never before was 
composed in the world a poem or composition so good as that, in 
sweetness, in harmony, and in humour. And a truly knowing, 
learned man, of Clan Thomais, came before them ; that is, Brian 
O'Blungaide ; and great, indeed, was the knowledge, learning, and 
true wisdom of this man ; and he said that it was the chief ollamh of 
VOL, ni. K 
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oUofh dpDpiJ éipionn Do céoo-^úm on oipM pn, 05ap rp mop 
DO inolo6 mop do h'io6o6 on odn ptn, osup ope oinm cu^ 
bpton nipce .1. Ceotporiio no c6po. 

^ooipo on Dpon5 pon peompo o n-oípeoé 506a conoipe 
03UP 50^0 cooiih-eolaipy no 50 pdn5oDop Idiih pe Ceapoi^ on 
Opdin, osup 00 6eoloi§te no bldidi6e n6 no in4xii6caipi6e, 
05Uf 00 beopnoin Clooi6e no TYIcocdn, o^np Do T^dc no 
Ppoip^e, o$up Do buGilcfn on ()6noipe, 05UP Do Óúii no HI me, 
o^up DO Liop no n5apl><in> o5up Do Coorii*dic on $pdinni5, o^up 
pdnsoDop peompo ba6 riiai6 Do leiciniiol líloéoipe óonnacc no 
50 pdnsoDop C15 lllaSnoip Ui 1Í1aoa3din, 05UP op m-beic 6ói5 
05 pdpDdil 50 poihop-bposac op poicce on Dúna, táim^ 
TDoSnup lono j-coiíiódil, a5up piappiaigiop Dioli cm h-ioD péin 
05UP cpéoD cugicDnociino D-cdngaDop. O'lnnpeoDop na ceacc- 
oipi6e CIO h-iGD pém ogup cpéoD CU3 10D. QDuboipc THa^nup 
"Ip oicne 6lJinne bup 5<cinéal ogup pop ip oicniD Dúinn gup 
Dome poióbip bup D-ci$eapno." t)o cuip TTIo^nup lomoppo 
ceoóco op o bpooicib ogup op a plorcib. CdngoDap an luce 
peopo pm Do Idcoip ogup do laboip TTlaJnup piú, ogup op ea6 
oDuboipc: — "Ip uime Do cuipiop piMn piop opuib .1. mjion cpucoc 
éooih-dlumn cd ogampa, ogup cdinij lappaib uippe 6 lilupcoó 
Ttloolcluopaé Ua niulciiapsoipc, agup op cooipeoc cpomcoiceoc 
on peop pin/' **Qp peopoc pmn-ne," op na Dpooicib, "gupob 
Don 6ine coDpomo on c-ógloc pm, ojup ni Dleojccp do neoc 
D'poloib uoiple meopjaó op poloib úip-íple, dip Dd ihecD mac- 
naip agup DeoJ-poJluim Do geibiD on c-oop onuapal, nd onóip 
nd uJDopdp op óeano, ni bi móó 'no m-béopoib nd meapopDaéc 
lonncOy mdp piop D'eólcoib ; ajup op anilai6 opbeapc an peoll- 
pomuin pfp-Jlic — 

Kustica progenies ncscit habere modnm. 

Qgup Dd peip pin ni c6ip Duic-pi 50 Deo nd 50 Deipea6 on 
Dorhain c'puil péin Do pclcob le puil boDaig nd IcDpoinn, dip ni 
mionoó maic loD; ogup pop nt b-puil cpué Dd ooipDe lono 
pofcaiDtp, nd onóip Dd riieoD Do JeibiD, nd oipij nd ugDopdp, 
noó é bup mion led no polo uoiple D'fpliujob ogup Do ihop- 
lu$a6 Dd D-cigeaÓ led a óéanorii." 

5ibea6 Do bi bean ucibpeac lomopcac ldn-f»anncac 05 
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the high king of Erin, that first composed this poem ; and the manner 
in which the poem was wound up was greatly praised ; and the name 
Brian called it was " Ceathramha na cora," the regular quatrain. 

This band went on in the straightness of every way, and every 
fair guidance, until they came near to the Tillage-plot of the Bread, 
and to the Heads of the Butteimilk or of the Beet-roots, and to the 
Gap of the Fence of the Parsnips, and to the Rath of the Porridge, 
and to the Little Field of the Beans, and to the Comer of the Meal, 
and to the Lies of the Bran, and to the Beautiful Place of the Grain, 
and they proceeded northwards to the verge of the Plain of Con- 
naught, until they arrived at the house of Maghnus O'Madigáin; 
and as they were tramping with their thick boots on the lawn of 
the stronghold, Maghnus came to meet them, and asked them who 
they were, and what was their business, and whence they came. 
The messengers told him who they were, and what was their business. 
Maghnus said, " I know your race ; and, moreover, I know that your 
lord is a rich man." Then Maghnus sent for his druids and his chief 
men. These wise men came before him, and Maghnus spoke to them, 
and this is what he said : — ** This is the reason why I sent for you : 
I have a comely, very beautiful daughter, and Murchadh Maolclua- 
sach Multuasgairt has sent to ask her hand, and that man is an 
exceeding rich nobleman." " TTe know," said the druids, "that 
that young man is of the rustic race, and it is not permitted for any of 
noble blood to unite with blood of a low degree ; for, however great 
prosperity and good education the low-bom obtain, however, great 
honour and authority, there is no polish in their manners, they 
observe no moderation, if the learned say true ; and thus spake the 
very clever philosopher — 

The rustic race know not how to observe moderation. 

And for that reason it is not right for thee for ever, nor till the end 
of the world, to soil thy own blood with the blood of churl or robber, 
seeing that they are not a good breed ; and, moreover, there is no posi- 
tion, however high, they would attain to ; there is no honour, however 
great, or office, or authority, they would obtain, that would prevent 
them from desiring to humiliate the noble families, and to insult 
them if they could do so." 

However, Maghnus had a proud, arrogant, most avaricious wife, 

s2 
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ItloSnup, 05UP op eo6 at>u5aipc 5up b'pedpp lei péin pai6bpeap 
o^up poópaóc 05 a h-in$in an peo6 Do 5eo6 beó, nd puii nd 
pojlaim od ^eabup ajup beié ap Die pai6bpip. Do 6pio6naig 
on beon Idn-fonncod pn lila$nuip on cleoihnop u'oiihóeóin no 
n-^paoi6e. 



XLVI. 

ON óoiliamLe $Lic. 

(C65éa op " eaócpo Óloinne Comtíip.'') 

t>o bdoop Clonn Comdip mop pin pd dnin^, ndp léi5ea& 
Mib o 5-cinn x>o éÓ5bdil, ate heit pd 6ooippe Do péip on 
c-peonpea6ca 50 h-aimpip 60165 ^^^ ítlupóab mic óopéo ip 
Coip6eolbai3 mic OiapmoDo mic Coip66alboi5 mic 60165 mic 
6pioin bóipiiiie t)o beié a 5-coihfilaiceap ; osup Do bf peop- 
65106 piop-ih6p Don Cloinn pm Comdip op TÍla6aipe Óoipil 
05 diqieob, 05UP DO bf in$ion cpucQ6 6ooih-dluinn 05 on 
D-cooipeo6 pin, a5up Coipbpe Cpom Uo Céipín oinm on 651015 
pin, 0511P Seilsedn oinm no h-injme, 05UP Do 6uoi6 ceipc no 
h-in$ine pin op p5ionia6c a5up op diUeoóc op peo6 no cpí6e 
50 coih-6oic6eonn, 05UP Do bf m6pdn Do ihoiéib Óloinne 
Comdip D'loppoib no h-m Jme pin op 506 oon 66150 d n-éipmn. 
Do bf Tno6oipe Óoipil uile pd 6puicnea6c 05 pinngin moc ao6a 
Duib 05UP 05 o bpdi6pib .1. pdilbe a^uy pionn, 05UP nf poib 
o ^íiop oco cionnup Do pdbdlpoiDfp on leap cpuicnea6co pm, 
05UP op f coihoiple op o Dcdn5GDap, piop Do 6up op Óoipbpe 
Cpom Uo Céipfn, 6ip oo bi ceipc paióbpip 05UP sliocoip oip on 
5-Caipbpe pin cop Óloinn Comdip uile. CdplcDop Dd moc 
G060 Duib 60 .1. pmnjin osup pdilbe, osup op ea6 oDubpoDop 
pip : — " CpéoD on 5liocap Do beonpomooip le o mbompimfp a 
bpuil Do 6puicnea6c oip TÍlaóaipe Caipil?" "Qcd in$ion dluinn 
05am-po," op Coipbpe, **Do Óedppsnoig op diUeo6c op injion- 
oib Óloinne Comdip uile op peoó on Domain, asup Do 6uai6 o 
ceipc 05UP o cuapapsbdil pd 6eicpe h-oll66i5ib éipionn, a5up 
op m6p Do liiaiéib Ólomne Comdip cdini5 Dd coémaipc 05UP Dd 
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and what she said was, that she would prefer lur daughter to have 
riches and prosperity while she lived, than either blood or learning, 
however good, without riches. This most avaricious wife of ^laghnus 
concluded the match in spite of the druids. 



XLVI. 

THE WISE COUNSEL. 

(Takkn from *'Ei.cHTEA Chloinne ThohAis.") 

The Clan Thomas were thus under the yoke, so that it was not permitted 
them to lift their heads, but they were kept in servitude to the time that 
Tadhg, son of Murchadh Mac Cniiha and Toirdhealbach, son of Siar- 
muid, son of Toirdhealbach, son of Tadhg, son of Brian Boru, were 
rulers of equal authority. Now, there was u young man truly great 
of Clan Thomas, dwelling in the Plain of Cashel, and that chieftain 
had a well-shaped, very beautiful daughter; and Cairbre Crom 
Céirín was this young man's name, and Seilgean was the daughter's 
name ; and the fame of this daughter for beauty and loveliness spread 
throughout the entire country ; and there were many of Clan Thomas 
who sought the hand of this daughter from every province of Erin. 
The whole Plain of Cashel was growing wheat for Finneen, son of 
Aodh Bubh, and for his brothel's, that is, Fáilbhe and Flann; and 
they knew not how to save that large sea of wheat ; and the plan 
they adopted was to send for Cairbre Crom O'Ceírín, since this 
Cairbre had a reputation for riches and wisdom beyond all the Clan 
Thomas. The two sons of Aodh Bubh met him, that is Finneen and 
Failbhc, and this is what they said to him : ** "WTiat plan are we to 
adopt, so that we may get all the wheat on the Plain of Cashel cut P' 
"I have a beautiful daughter," said Cairbre, "who has surpassed in 
beauty all the daughters of Clan Thomas throughout the world, and 
her fame and reputation have spread through the four great provinces 
of Erin, and many are the chief men of Clan Thomas who have come 
to the house ere this to woo her, and to ask her hand ; and none of 
them got from her anything save refusal to this day. She is now at 
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h-iappai6 t>on C15 piaih, asup nf bpuaip neaó t>fob uaiée ace 
eiceaó jup ant)iu, ajup acá pi anoip ap bup 5-cup-pa, asup 
cuipi6-pi ceaóca pd éipimi uile od poillpiu;$a6 00 Ólomn 
Comdip, 506 neaó Ofob le n-ap rinan ceatc Do éoémaipc 
Seilsedm mjine Óaipbpe, beié a 5-ceann cpf peaócihume 
D'^íójThap ap TÍlaóaipo Óaipil Do buom no cpuiéneaóca pin, 
agup 5ibé 6tob buanoioe ap pedpp, 50 b-puigi6 an injion pm 
aip peip Idinie a^uf* leapca." Qjup oDubpaDap Clann Go6a 
t)uib 5up Thai6 agup gup Jlic an óoriiaiple pm ap a D-cdim5 pé, 
ip Do pinneab arhlaib aca, ip Do éionólaDap Clann Comdip Idn 
Do bpuié ip DO bopppab aj* 306 die a pabaDap, an méaD Do bf 
calma pe peibm agup pe poppdn D'lmipc, 50 D-cdngaDap uile 
50 Hlaéaipe Óaipil. . . . 

On can 6dini5 am na buona 6uca, édngaDap 6uni aonbaiU, 
agup a n-aipm dij agup lopjoilc leó .1. a ptSipcfbe colp-paihpa 
cpamn-pijne, asiip a 5-copptíin pooboip-^éapa ppaip-piaclaco 
a5up a n-uip6ionna pnap-gcpba caoib-pmeapca pdil-leacna, 
agup meanaióe biopaóo bldicceapca aip puppain 500 pip Dtob. 
Oo puijeab a lomaipe pein a Idiih 506 aoin Diob, agup Do 
cuipeaó 8eil5edn na puije aip Jpuoió loniaipe 6\* a 5-c6niaip. 
Ip annpm Do ópomaDap 50 cfocpaó ciappdnaó, ajup cujaDap no 
pip oolma pin pibe panncac pdpluaiiTinea6 pdn ihuins maipig 
Thion-épuiéneaóca pm Do bi piica. QDólop 50 h-ini6ian uaca 
piopmapnaó agup peopDdn na Idn-Dopndn peaónóin na niuin5e 
niton -pgoéaibe Do gac leaé. bob pollup cpa Do luce a 
bpeiciih 50 h-eiDipcian uaca caipmipc agup compgleó a 
b-piacal b-ppaippeariiap b-paoppónac le piucaó a5up le ppooc 
puppdin 05 buain peapamn agup píop-copai^ Dd óéile. bob 
Óopéa cpa an c-aoóap 50 li-eiDipóian uaca 6 buibnéala asup 
6 bplj6cai5 Duaibpeaca agup 6 bolaó andla na b-peap-óglaó 
pan, 05 leasaó agiip 05 Idn-cupnab na Idn-Dopndn Do 506 leac. 
t)o bioDap uile a 5-coTnópaó 50 clipDe calma a s-compgleo 50 
h-aimpip Dínnéip Dóib, ajjup ap é baó pcíobapD asup baó beag- 
ponnaipe oppa .1. Caipbpe pém, a5up aDubaipc leó uile puije 
éum bíó agup Do puigeaDap 50 h-oUarii, a^up Do 6uip ppubán 
óp imiol-cam arii-pumce Dpocpuaicce ppacdip asup giopDa 
bunaca bun-pamap bldcaibe a5up paniap-bamne a b-piabnaipo 
5060 Déipe Óíob. a5up miap Do iheacdnaib ceann-6aoca6a 
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your disposal, and do je send messengers throughout all Erin to 
announce to Clan Thomas, that all of them who were desirous to woo 
Seilgean, daughter of Cairbre, should be, at the end of three weeks of 
autumn, on the Plain of Cashel to reap that wheat, and that which- 
ever is the best reaper of them will get that daughter in marriage." 
And the sons of Aodh Dubh said that was a good and wise counsel on 
which he had hit, and they acted accordingly. And Clan Thomas 
assembled full of vigour and pride from every place in which they 
were, as many of them as were bold in displaying action and force, 
until they all came to the Plain of Cashel. . . . 

When the time for reaping arrived, they came to one place, having 
with them their weapons of battle and strife ; that is, their thick- 
wattled flails of tough wood and their keen-edged, fine-toothed reap- 
ing-hooks, and their rough-grained, side-smeared, wide-heeled clogs, 
and pointed awls of true beauty at the girdle of each man of them. 
His own ridge was appointed for each of them. Seilgean was made 
to sit on the verge of a ridge in front of them ; and then they began 
eagerly and with buzzing : and these stout men made a greedy, very 
vigorous attack on the beautiful plain of fine wheat on which they 
stood. Par from them was heord the hissing and the rustling of the 
full handfuls throughout the fair-flowered plain on every side. 
ATanifest, in sooth, to the onlookers at a distance from them was 
the struggle of their long-beaked, thick, and frequent teeth, through 
their boiling-up and rage of fury to gain ground and the foremost 
place of one another. In sooth, the air was dark for a long distance 
from them, on account of the black clouds of horrid belching and the 
breath of the young men, as they brought down and overthrew the 
full handfuls on every side. They were all contending cleverly and 
stoutly in the contest until dinner time. And their steward and 
organizer was Cairbre himself; and he told them all to sit down 
to food, and they sat down willingly ; and he placed a fresh, crooked- 
centred, ill-baked, ill-kneaded cake of oatmeal, and a can of 
lieavy sediment of butter-milk and thick milk before every pair of 
them, and a dish of parsnips, exotic-headed, half-boiled, and a 
kitchen of grey lumps, with blue cavities and crooked hairs, of the 
putrid butter of goats and sheep. They proceeded to gulph down and 
cut in fragments that food, with relish and with fierce biting; and 
like to a drove of biting, snorting, starved pigs, grunting at a refuse 
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leoé-bpuiSce agup annlann Do Jlaip-miUfnib cuap-Sopma cain- 
puibeaoQy Do bpein-fm Jabap agup caopaé. Do gaboDap 
05 plojab a5up 05 pliw-Jeappab na beaéa pan 50 blapDa 
bopb-Jpeamannao, agup bob faiiiail le pgaoc Do ihucaib 5pea- 
maiiila seapdnaóa 5opcaóa, 05 geapdn uni opfoDap ppaipge 
ogup anbpui6 on Jliopmapnaó agup an blapmapnaé Do gniotp 
Da péaéain cia aca bob cúpjja pdcaó. Qnnpin lap g-copg a toco 
05UP a ocpaip oDuboipc Cacal Cliíriiaó Ua bpipglem na6 paib 
peap a bion^mala péin a ni-biiam a m-buolab na a m-buan- 
pomap» na a n-oibpeaóa peobinariila puppdnca eile pd 6uinn 
coliiion, ate muna b-pagcaoi Deapbiidcaip eile Do péin Do 
^dsoib 'p<i^ m-baile ap Luacaip leaéan-Jlaip t>ea$ai6 .1. 
Loólann leoéan. Qoólop an córiipab pm eacoppo uile 50 
póipleaéan, ajup Do i^peasaip 5'o^^o pdDpaig agup oDuboipc: 
"Cugap pém 6Ú15 66aD peap liom a h-Ulcaib a5up nf bpuil aon 
Dtob naó popcariila ann 506 peibm Dd n-Dubpaip." " Qp ptop 
pm," ap Conall cndirii-peaihop, ** (Jip ni paib heat ííloja piaih 
lonóomópcaip le leac ópóóa óopancac Cuinn, asup ip Deapb 
am-béaluib puaó agup peoncaó gup cuic Gogan mop linn-ne 
aip ihaij léana, agup gup cuic Cupf mac Ddipe le Coinculainn 
agup ap Deapb le li-iol-cacaib eile pe b-iom-6opnaih éipionn 
gup pinn-ne pip bob cpoOa agup bob calina an 500 peibm Dtob 
pm, agup an méaD édnjamap-ne annpo ó Leac Óumn ní bpuil 
comópab agaib-pe pmn anDiu." '* Úugaip Do Juaip ap Do 
6eip5-éiéea6," ap Cacal, **a5up nid Do éuic Cogan mop aip 
lilaij Léana, ni Do Idirii Ciiinn Do cuic, ace le h-iomoD anpop- 
lamn. Qgup ma cuic Cúpí Do Idiih Conculamn, ni le jaipge 
Do cuic pe a6c cpé peall Do Demeab aip a lop a ihnd pém." 
Qgup DO CÓ5 a Idih luDapca Idn-gapb caipip, ap cug aniup am- 
bpiopaé aip Óonall Do óoppán cpom cpoippiacloó Do bi lono 
Idirii, agup Do buail bpac-buille baogolac bdip a bpiop-riiuUac 
na h-m6mne aip, gup baó Idn an c-iomaipe Dd cuiD polo. Qp 
annpin cpa D'éipgecDap na pip puppdnca pop 506 leaé agup Do 
óuaDap a n-opDuJaó map Do pacaó Conn agup Gojan, agup do 
pónpoD bd leac biob .1. Laignig agup munimis Do caob, Ulcaig 
Connoócaig agup pip lilíóe Do caob eile, agup Do gabpoD na 
ppíom-éaoipig Do bi oppa 05 opDugab a D-copa6 an 6aéa pm 
Do 506 leac. Ip annpm cugaDap pióe panncac pdip-neirimeac 
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of poiTÍdge and broth, was the noise they made in STrallowing and 
tasting, in emulation as to irhich of them would first haye had his fill. 
Then, after his hunger and thirst had been allayed, Cathal Clumh- 
ach O'Brisglein said that there was no man a match for himself in 
reaping, in threshing, or constant-digging, or in other works of vigour 
and strength, on the surface of the land, unless a brother of his own 
might be procured, whom he had left at home on the wide greeA 
rushes of Deaghadh, namely, Lochlann the broad. This saying was 
widely heard among them all, and Giolla Patrick answered and said : 
'* I myself brougbt with me from Ulster fire hundred men, and there 
is not one of them who is not abler in every feat you have mentioned." 
" That is true," said Conall the thick-boned ; " since Leath Mhogha 
was never to be compared with the brave, defensive Leatb Ghuinn, 
and it is certain, from the sayings of learned men and historians, that 
Eoghan Mor fell at our hands on Magh Leana, and that Cúrí Mac Daire 
fell at the hand of Cuchulainn; and it is clear, from many other 
battles for the defence of Erin, that it is we who are the bravest and 
stoutest men in each of these feats ; and you can bear no comparison 
to-day with as many of us as came here from Leath Chuinn." ** You 
are a confounded liar," said Cathal ; ** and if Eoghan ITor fell at 
3Iagh Leana, it was not at the hand of Conn he fell, but through too 
overwhelming a force ; and if Cúrí fell by the hand of Cuchulainn, it 
was not through valour he fell, but through the treachery practised 
on him by his own wife." And he raised his slovenly, very rough 
hand above him, and aimed at Cathal a violent blow of a crooked, 
cross-toothed, reaping-hook which he held in hand, and gave him a 
destructive, dangerous death-stroke on the very top of his head, so 
that the ridge was full of his blood. Then, indeed, the strong men 
arose on every side, and they got into array as would Conn and 
Eoghan ; and they made two divisions of themselves ; that is, the 
Leinstermen and the Munstermen on one side, and the Ulstermen and 
the Connaughtmen and the Meathmen on the other side ; and their 
leaders proceeded to give command in the front of that battle on each 
side. Then they made an eager, very venomous attack on one another, 
and raised their lusty, strong- waved bellowing on high, and their noise 
was heard to the vault of lieaven. Terrible and very horrible was the 
response of the echoes in the caves, and in the islands, in the hills, in 
the woods, in the cavities, and in the deep-hollowed rocks of the land. 
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O'lonnpaiSe a óéile asup cu5at>ap a D-cpoinbíliépeaó éeann 
6pea6an-ldit)ip 6p dpD, agup bob 6lop a b-pojap 50 cleicib 
neiihe. bab h-uacmap úp-$pdnna coifh-]fspea5pab na mac 
alia a n-uarhaib, ajup a n-oilednaib, a g-cnocaib, a g-coilU 
cib, a 5«cuapdnaib, ajup a 5-caipp5ea6aib cuapboiihne na 
5-cpio6. 



DáNua he ]?iLiói6 eile. 

POEMS BY OTHER POETS. 
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XLvn. 
Laoió Caiós uí óuinnín. 

(Q5 caomeaft na n-uapal o'éipis pan 5-00506 Déajnoó 1691). 

Ipleun liom 100506 no b-ploco op no b-ptop-uoiple, 
ó-péapca6, b-ppeopcolo6, b-pleapsóupoó, b-píon-6ua6a6, 
Oo béoppob peoponn Dom f oihail-p© paoi Óuolsup, 
Soop 6 fpoéoib 5011 caboipc oip 6top uoim-pe. 

Qj* é CU5 pot)cuippea6 coéo6 me ptop-buoi6eopco, 
Séomup aip5ce 6n in-bpeocoin 5011 t)lije oip éuonoib, 
a cpéot) oip p50ipeoÓ Dd n5peot)o6 op Dd píop-pua5a6, 
'S on TnéiD no6 liioipeop x>á liioicib <i bpíop-épua6can. 

éo5 no 5-Capaca6 5-ceannopac n5poi6e buoip me, 
10 t)o pé;c-puil Óoipil ndp b'anorii o bpfop-uoccop, 
pémnió gcoro^coc mopb 5an bpí$ oip puopoó, 
Ip looópo 50ip5e óunpoice osup buibeon Cpuoóno. 

Gj* pooé liom eopbo no peoboc 6n Looi puoip nsil, 
Mdp péió pe 50^^01^ acc cappoin5 cop cuínn uoco, 
'S on c-éon beog limipeop t)on eolcom éipc pínn ]pua6pa6, 
Le cpénhpe o honibups, mo óeocoip, 5on plije 6uapt)a. 



XLVII. — This beautiful lament was written soon after the WiUiamite wars, 
but not earlier than 1699. The metre is one of great seriousness and solemnity. 
It is the only production we haye under the name of the author, who was poet and 
historian to Donogh, Earl of Clancarty, who was exiled and deprived of bis 
immense estates for siding with James II. 



6. cuana, * harbours ' ; often used for * the high seas.' 

15. éan. MS. aon, but ealcain suggests eon. 

13-16. This stanza is devoted to the MacCarthys of Muskery, to whom the 
poet had been historian. Tiióip is a variant to puaip. ndp péi6, &c. He refers 
to the action of Donogh, the fourth Earl of Clancarty, who fought on the aide of 
James II., and retired to the Continent rather than settle down in slavery at home. 
He was given a small pension by King William, and retired to Hamburg on the 
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XLVII. 

THE LAY OF TADHG O'DUIXXÍN. 

(Lamenting the Nobles who hose in the late "Wae, 1691). 

Sorrowful to me is the overthrow of the princes and the ti'ue 

nohlesy 
The festive, the generous, of wreathed goblets, of the wine-cups, 
Who would bestow land on one like me as a right, 
Free from taxes, and without my giving rents. 

It is this that has troubled and vexed and truly afflicted me. 
That James is unlawfully routed out of Britain and sent on the 

seas, 
His flock scattered, tortured, continually banished, 
And his surviving leaders in dire hardships. 

The death of the mighty valiant MacCarthy has afflicted me, 
10 Of the royal blood of Cashel who were not seldom in true 

supremacy. 
The Geraldine champions dead, without vigour, decaying, 
And the heroes of famous deeds from Bunratty, and the tribe of 

Cruachan. 

I am grieved at the loss of the warriors from the cold bright Lee, 

Who did not make peace with the foreigners but withdrew from 
them across the sea, 

While the only bird that survives of that noble comely high- 
spirited flock 

Is for some time at Hamburg, my hardship ! without the means 
of subsistence. 



Elbe. He purchased a little island at the mouth of the rircr, and «pent his time in 
affording relief to shipwrecked vessels. He had been immensely wealthy before 
the war broke out, but all his property was confiscated. He died in exile in 
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If é t)0 riieapaij me — ^t)alca 306 RtoJ-éuame, 
ba6 f»aop6a ainm 'p a mbeapcaib Do bíoó buaió aige. 
Phoenix papéa na banba a nsntoiii guapaóc — 
20 1p O' éipmn maiétni, 6p Oeapb 'na lui6e a D-cuama. 

t)d n-Déanpamn oeapmaD, meapaiin ^up baoip uaim-pe, 
Qip faop-fliocc Gochaió 50 ceannuib puipcbaoi an uaip po, 
t)aonna6c, paippmge, ip cabaipc aip i^ton uaca, 
Ip é X>o 6lea6caÓ an Jappa Jníorii-Óuapaó. 

Léip-p5piop paippmj Uíb Óoipbpe ip cpí cpuaj lioni, 
Qn Jeu5 pan Óaéail coip paippge ip Laoi luai6im-pe, 
Slioéc Óém, Do óaiteaó 306 niaiceap le píop-fua6aib, 
Qp Séappa an ^leanna pu5 bappa an 506 plije puaipcip. 

YlVl 5éillea6 a n-Gallaib D'peap Óeanna Cuipc paoi buon- 
naóc, 
30 "Ná aip aon 6op aca Don aicme pin Óaoiiii flu 05015, 
t)o Jléipib JapDa Jlinn tiieopDo mfn Cbuano, 
Md D'oon Don rimicne ó teoriioip Jluip ihtn Luoepo. 

Ppéarii no Spaco ip Odm geonainn ip Die buan liom, 
Ip béal Úca Seonnuis son pocoipeacc ptop-óuanca, 
Rajallai5, Sea6napui5, Ceallais, ip caoin-Ruapcai5, 
Ip cpoob Ui lileacoip sup plaDoÓ a cpoióe uoice. 

1734. The following stanzas from an elegy on this Earl by Eogfaan MacCarthy an 
ihéipfn, nmy be of interest: — 

Do óongaib a nslapaib 'pan aigne céaDna 
Cé 5up cappaingeaO paocmup ip péim Do, 
Q6c a ópeiDioni 50 meipb Do f»euna6, 
If Dpuim a §laice Do tabaipc pe Seamur. 

Nfop t05aip an Cdptac cái6 son claon-coil. 
On óappais pTi peaDaip aip $ainiTh Do cpeigion, 
Qóc D*iomóaip cpopa 50 f oilbip paotpaó, 
Qip aitpip lilaisifcip ^páOais Do paop pinn. 

For an interesting account of this Earl and of his descendants, see 0*Callaghan's 
History of the Irish Brigade, pp. 9 <?^ seq, 

20. D"eipinn maitrni, * I forgive Erin: I give up hope in her.* 
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It has confused me — the nursling of every princely family, 
Whose name was noble and who excelled in action, 
The guardian Phcenix of Banba in feats of danger — 
20 And I have lost hope in Erin, since they in sooth lie in the tomb. 

It were folly on my part did I forget at this time 

The noble race of Eochaidh extending to the headlands of Port 

Baoi, 
Kindness, generosity, liberality in bestowing wines, 
These were the virtues practised by that tribe who gave genuine 

gifts. 

The wide ruin of Ibh Carbery is a threefold distress to me, 

That race of Cathal beside the sea and the Lee I refer to. 

The descendants of Cian who bestowed all their wealth on 

genuine bards 
And GeoflErey of the Glen who excelled in every kind of humour. 

Obedience is not paid in Ealla to the chieftain of Kanturk with 
military service, 
30 íí'or by any means to the race of Caoimh of the hosts, 

^or to the skilful, sprightly, impetuous, gentle chieftain of Cluain, 
Nor to any of the tribe from green, smooth Tara Luachra. 

It is lasting ruin to me, the loss of the race from Strabane and 

Dungannon, 
And Ballyshannon without the enjoyment of genuine songs. 
The O'Reillys, the O'Shaughnessys, and the noble O'Rorkes, 
And the branch of O'Meagher, whose heart was stolen from it. 



22-23. TheO'SuUivans: see XXXVI. 

26. The 'Donovans resided in a district of Carbery called Clan CaMIL 

28. For some account of Geoffrey O'Donoghue, see Introd. 

29. TheMacCarthys of Kanturk. 

30. Tlie O'Eeeffes were lords of Pobul O'Keeffe, a district in Duhallow, com- 
prising some 9000 acres. 

32. Teamhair Luachia, an ancient royal residence in North Kerry, not fúx 
from Castleisland. It must have been near Bealatha na Teamhrach, in the parish 
of Dysart. It is also called Teamhair Luachra Deaghaidh, and sometimes 
Teamhair Eama. 
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Qn f»péani 6'n n-S^^PPO Óoill, bponai5 ip Uf5 Cnacail, 
éile If Qliho ip l>ea$-éine Óuinn t>ualai5, 
Réi6-éoill TTlanac, ip pallais, T ^oijip uame, 
40 If 5on céile 05 eariiam 00 élannaib ihic ip uaibpi5. 



Nf I éip5 05 caipDiol coip calai6 nd aip linn $puaiii6a, 
Qip caob no banna, coip Tnain5e nd oip mfn-Ruadcai^ ; 
Nfl cpéiópe Tneala Dd D-rappain^ a 5-coill 5uocai5, 
*8 nf I peon aip ópannaib pe pealat) nd pufnn ónuapaig. 

Nf I céip aip lapaó an gac niainipoip, bio uai5neac, 
'8 nf I cléip ag cancain a palm nd 05 5Ui6e aip uainib, 
Nf I aon a5 oippionn Gapbuig a 5-cill cuaca, 
'8 nf I léigeonn t)d cea5ap5 00 leanb nd ú'aop uapal. 

Cé gup maónab map malaipc an Dlije nuaó po, 
50 Nf I péile mapcain ná capéanaóc cpí cpnaj aip bié, 
D'éinneaé bpaccap a n-eapbai6 no aip bfc éuallaóc, 
Ó léigeaó pacaó na 5-ceal5 a b-piop-uabap. 

Cé 5up bpat)a map eaócpa a g-cpuinn-cuaipipg, 

'8 na6 péaoaim labaipc aip limiceap na n5aoibeal n-iiapal^ 

éi5pe peapaóa slacaió map óíol iiaim-pe, 

5up maol an c-apm nd cleaccann a piop-cuapgain. 

a Dé na n-appcal puaip peannuit) t)dp b-pfop-puapglaó, 
THap aon let)' banalcpam beannuigce bf aip buaiopioiii, 
Ó'p séap gup ceonnacaip m'anam a Ópíopt) óiiana, 
60 Léi5 me a b-plaiceap na n-ainsiol 50 bpuijeao puaiiiineap. 



37. an í)péani : MS. an óaim, which breaks the assonance; lines 37-40 are 
only in some MSS. The tribe of Laighis gave its name to Leix, in the Queen's 
County ; it was descended from Laeiirhseach Ceann Mor, son of Conall Ceamach ; 
pallai^, the descendant of Hos Failghe, eldest son of Cathaeir Mor, who inhabited 
east and west Ofaly ; Cill I^Ianagh perhaps - Kill na Managh in Tipperary ; 
Eamhain, or Eamhain ^lacha, about two miles from Armagh, was the ancient 
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The tribe from Gaira Choill, the O'Byrnes, and the OTooles. 
Eile, and Allen, and the goodly race of ringleted Conn, 
The Smooth Kilmanagh, the Fallachs, and green Leiz, are na 
more, 
40 While Kavan has no sponse of the descendants of the son of 
proud It. 

Fishes are not frequenting harbour or gloomy lake, 

The verge of the Bann or the Maine or the smooth Roughty ; 

Honeycombs are not brought from gladsome woods, 

The trees have not prospered for a season and scant is their fruit* 

There is no wax -light burned in the monasteries— they are lonely^ 
And the clergy do not chant their psalms or recite their hours. 
Kone attend a Pontifical Mass in a country church, 
And the child and the noble are not being trained in learning, 

Though this new law was planned for an improvement, 
50 Hospitality is not alive nor charity moved by pity 

For anyone who is thought to be in want or in loneliness. 
Since the thrusts of treachery were made in real pride. 

Since a full account of the noble Gaels would be a long story^ 
And since I am unable to unfold their virtues, 
Do ye, wise bards, accept as a compensation from me, 
That blunt is the weapon that is not used to dire slaughter. 

God of Apostles, who suffered torments in fully redeeming us, 
Together with thy beloved mother-nurse who was sorrowing, 
Since, noble Christ, Thou hast with bitterness purchased my 
soul, 
60 Admit me into the heaven of the saints that I may obtain rest. 



lesidence of the kings of Ulster. Ir was son of Milesius, and from his son 
Eibhear descended the races of Ulaidh, such as Magenis, &c. 

49. an bliSe. MS. 50 t>li$e. 

57--60. This stanza is not in all the copies. 
VOL. m. 8 
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ON ceoNsal. 

6i TTld cd 5up éaiéeap peal Dom'aoip aopaó, 

'8 50 n-5pd6painn pcaip aip pea6c na bptop ngaoóal po> 
nio óedpD 6 iheaé le malaipc Olije a n-eipinn, 
TTIo 6pd6 50 pa6 jan pcaD le bpfbóipeaéc. 



ON pneasnao tall. 

Ó Jeibim jup cailleab na plaéa plioóc TÍlfléipiup, 
Ip pomnc a D-calaiii 05 ga^^o'^ ^^ bínn-óéapla, 
Q Cait>5 6 bpacaim 50 pa6aip le bpfbéipeaóc, 
Ra$at)-pa pealao 05 beappab 506 ctléapa. 



XLVIII. 

am DÍ6 NO Msaoóal. 

Le Séappa Ua t)onnchaóa an ^leanna. 

Nf f uilingil) "i^aul t)(jinn píoctjjaó a n-éipinn peal, 

dp 5-cpoiÓce son gÍTiilidSaÓ ip tplitjgab pé n-a pma6c, 

dp 5-cuniap t>o luijeaotjgab ip Otóiííjab dp 5-cléipe 

aip pat>, 
Ip puipm a mt-ptjin cptoéntijaó dp paogail ap. 



64. pa6 for paóat). 

68. He says lie will become a * cooper.' cfléip, ' ceeler,' is a broad, shallow 
vessel for milk to cream in. 



XLYIII. — The author of this poem and the following was Geoffrey O'Dono- 
ghue of Glenflesk. He married in 1 663, and was not living at the end of the century. 
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The BiKsnro. 

6 1 Although I spent a portion of my life in folly, 

And loved a story on the supremacy of the true Gaels. 

Since my occupation is gone, hecause of the change of laws in 

Erin, 
My torture ! I must without delay take to brewing. 



TE£ COUITTEB BePLT. 

Since I find that the chieftains of the race of Milesias have 

perished, 
And that the foreigners of the smooth English have the 

dividing of their lands. 
As I understand, Tadhg, that you will take to brewing, 
I, for a season, will turn to the planing of eeelen. 



XLVIIL 

ON THE EUIN OF THE GAELS. 

Bt Geoffbet O'Dokoohue of the Glen. 

The foreigners will not suffer us ever in peace in Erin, 
Without enslaving our heaiis, and humbling them under their 

sway, 
To reduce our power, and destroy our clergy altogether. 
The aim of their evil plan is to expel us from it entirely. 



In 1679, he wrote a poem on 0*Eeeffe ; and in the same year, an elegy of 260 lines 
on Edmund Fitgerald of lisheen Castle, which O'Curry ranks high. The same 
authority says that O'Donoghue was one of the deepest read of hit day in the Irish 
language. His poems hreathe the spirit of independence chanwteristic of his 
race. See Introduction. 

82 
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Nfop flijre t)dp n-ít>itj$a6 lfoiiiníJ$o6 bpéajaó beapc, 
5an óumap an blije piú a n-aoin éúip O'éiliorfi 6eapc, 
Cui^im 5up píop-]puóaip ptoeujaft pao5 na bpeap 
le a 3-cuipit> a 5-cpf6 óúinn gnfoThtiJaO léip a 5-ceapo. 

t)dp D-cubuipc 50 laoitéaifiuil luíje ftufnn pó n-a pmaóc, 
10 TTlo éuippo ! *p na6 bíon bdinn aoin 6úil D' éipmn Qipc, 
(Sp 5-cuTiiap ip bíoé-éúTiiains, nf piú pméap típ 5-ceapc, 
Tíluna b-ci3e ^an thoill 6íJ$oinn infniú$a6 éi^in ap. 

t)o éonnapc na gao'^il' ^^ píot)aihail, péabaé, peal, 
Cumapaó, cioparhail, cpfoónuiiiail, céaopabaé, ceapc, 
8oilbip, paoiceaiiiGil, míon-tip, Tnaopóa, meap, 
pilioca, píopaihail, pfoncaihail, péapoaó, peaéc. 

Cuipice caoineoTliuil, bpooiceamuil, baonnaócaó, 
biopaice bfosaihail, ^aoipeaihuil, ^aoóalaó, ^lon, 
50 cuicirn a b-pptopún baoippearhail lae na m-bpeac, 
20 Map éuilleabap mfo-6lú, ip Dfocú jaó béapaó beapc. 

goipiin ip 5Uióim ptínn Cpíopc óújaib, caorh an plaic, 
t)*íiuilin5 a éaoim-cpú a 5-cpaoib óúihams céapca teaév, 
50 5-cuipea6 gan moill 6tJ5ainn paoi 6lí3 5^^^^^^ '^^ 

5-ceapc, 
'8 50 pspiopaib na "^oúl iJt) bí piú a 3-céin cap leap. 
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It was not crafty enough for our ruin— the false glozing of facts, 
"Without the power of the law on their side in any case of a just 

claim, 
I know that the foolish peace these men make is endless woe, 
By which they put in practice on us the manifest design of their 

race. 

It is our daily misfortune to lie down beneatli their yoke, 
lo My grief, no comer of Art's Erin is a protection for us ; . 
Our power is feeble, our right is not worth a blackberry, ' 
Unless some relief come to us in our distress without delay. 

I have seen these Gaels in silks and jewels at one time^ > 
Powerful, with good rentals, industrious, intelligent, just, 
Pleasant, wise, finely-noble, stately, active, 
Poetical, fjruthful, fond of wine, festive, formerly. ^ 

Knights, noble, skilled in magic, humane, 
Young scions, vigorous, accomplished, heroic, pure. 
Until they fell into the enslaving prison of their day of judgment, 
20 They did not deserve disgrace, and the tearful ruin of darts,* 

I beseech and entreat here for you, Christ, noble is the prifioe, 

Who suffered his gentle blood to flow on a narrow tree of cruci- 
fixion, 

That he would send without delay to us the Gaels restored to 
their rights and fame, > 

And sweep those foreigners who were against them afar over the 
sea. ; 



• ) 
. ) 

i ! 



.;> 
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XLIX. 

ON ReaÓC CQR CUINN. 

te Séappa Ua t)onncha6a. 

Ip bappa aip an 5-cleap an peaóc t)o éeaóc cap cutnn, 
Leap lea^aó pd plaic an cpeab pin éibip fXnn, 
Cama na m-beopc t)o plat) 50 claon dp 5-cuin5, 
Leap 5eappa6 ama6 dp 5-ceapc ap éipinn uíll. 

1p beacaip a riieap 50 pdib a 5-céill Don bpoins, 
Ceapaó na n-aóc 00 cabaipc t)'aon ihac 5<ii^ 
50 b-peacaOap bpeac na b-peap aip ééaplap RfJ, 
5up pgapabap neapc gan óeapc le ééile a baiU. 

t)o peannab aip pat> an peaéc po a n-éipmn 5<ioi6il, 
10 Ip Oeapséap peapba peapc 306 aompip bfob, 
N6 5lacait> a b-pap 5an peat) ip cém cap cufnn, 
Ip ^eallait) cap aip gan ceaóc 50 h-eu5 apip. 

C106 neapcrfiap an can po aip clannaib gaoóal na "^ayXXf 
*S C106 pa6riiap o pcaiD le peal a b-ppéariiaib piainn, 
t)o beapgaib a 5-capD nf gabait) 5éillea6 an poinn, 
peappaib 'na ppapaib peapj De 'na n-t)puim. 

Q Qcaip na b-peapc t)0D' ceat) ip Déanca guióe, 
Ceapcaig 'na leap aip pat) a n-éipinn gaoibil, 
. Ip leapaig 'na 5-ceapc gan 6eap gac aon t)on t)puin5, 
20 Ip aipi5 a peace 'p a pac t)on éléip a 5-ciU, 



5-8. From these lines it seems that the poem was composed shortly «after the 
Cromwellian Plantations. 
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XLIX. 

THE LAWS FROM BEYOiO) THE SEA. 

Bt Geoffhet O'Dokoghue. 

It is the crowning of knavery — the coming of the law from 

beyond the sea, 
Through which the race of Eibhear Fionn were brought low into 

bondage, 
The cunning of the deeds that unjustly stole our allegiance, 
By which our right in great Erin was entirely cut off. 

It is hard to think that the people understood 
What it was to give the framing of the laws to any foreigner, 
Till they saw these men's judgment on £ing Charles, 
That with might without right, they tore his limbs asunder. 

The Qaels are flayed entirely in Erin now, 
ID And the grave of each one of them is prepared, 

Or they take their '' pass" without delay and go beyond the sea. 
And promise not to come back again until death. 

Strong though the foreigners be now above the Gaels, 

And though their stay amongst the descendants of Flann hat 

been prosperous for a time, 
Through the faults of their race they shall not obtain sway of 

the land, 
The anger of God shall rain down in showers upon their backs. 

Father of miracles, by thy leave we must pray ; 

Restore to their rights in prosperity the Gaels in Erin, 

And make prosperous in their rights without sorrow every one 

of the race, 
20 And restore their law and their success to the clergy in the 

church. 
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21 U6 ip aééaoi ! ip lag í an umple anoip, 
Cupa ip calla16e aip 6ailí6ib cuapapt)ail, 
bot>ui5 ptí hacatóe, ip aipcíóe puapaó pm, 
Ip lu6c oipóeapc pea$ui6o a 5-caipfb cluapaéa. 



L. 

icm s-cuR easbuis óoRCUi$e aii^ lONNaRbaó as 

Le UiUiaTn THac Capcain an Oúna. 

TTlo bpón Tno Óeacaip an éealj po am pfop-6pdó-pa, 
6oin 50 t)ain5ion a nglcpaib na t)-cfopdnaó, 
Qn peól 05 ba^ap aip cappamg cap ciifnn bdióce 
6eip bpeóijce a 5-cpeacaib dp 5-cealla 'p dp b-ppfoih- 
ódipbe. 

Q TÍlóp-TÍlic beannuijce éeannuig 'pan 3-cpaoib épái6c6 
"Na plóijce peappa x>o fleaécaib éipc ptl doaim, 
t)e6nui5 pealaD 50 caicneaiiiac caom-pdióceaó, 
Coin 5an bapgaó 'pa^ calarii po píoccdnca. 

Cpeópuig, aicéim opc, Qcaip 'p a Tiíg nedmóa, 
10 Cap bóóna a baile dp mapcpa laoic IdiDip, 

Q 5-c6ip Y d 5-calnia 'p a n-acpumn gan t)íc pldince, 
'8 aip 66ip cap paippge pgaipeab gan puínn cdipOe. 



23. bobai^. The word hodach is much used by speakers of English. It 
implies a churlish, ill-mannered upstart ; churlishness is an essential element in tbe 
character. 

24. peajuióe: MS. peacuióe. 

L. — See Introductory note to IX. 
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21 Oh woe, alas ! weak is nobility now, 
Cuffs and frills on servant maids ! 
Bodachs wearing bats — trifling is tbe improvement — 
And tbe noble and honourable in caps with ears. 



WHEN THE BISHOP OF CORK WAS BANISHED 
FROM ERIN. 

Bt Williási MacCabtaiv ak Dúva. 

My grief, my hardship, this thorn that ever wounds me, 
John fast bound by tyrants' locks ! 

The flapping sail, prepared to take him over the drowning waves, 
Sickens, and causes to tremble, our churches and our dearest 
friends. 

great, holy Son of God, who on the tree of torture didrt 

purchase 
Hosts of individuals of Adam's true descendants, 
Grant that once again, in affection and noble speech, 
John be unscathed and this land in peace. 

Conduct, I beseech thee, Father and King of Heaven, 
1 Home across the main our cavalcade of strong heroes, 
In justice and valour and vigour without loss of health, 
And scatter without much respite the army beyond the sea. 



3. The poem seems to have been composed uhile the boat was rtill waiting for 
the bishop to go on board. 

II. calma : MS. oaloTh, which perhaps » cal5, ' hardness,' hence 
* bitTery.' 
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Ní'l beó 'na m-beaéuió t>áp n-eapbuig aéc pmuince típt)a, 
Q n-gleó-bpuit) paba 05 5°^^^'^ ^^ píop-6dbla6, 
gan cóihall na ngalap cé calma a n-t)lfSe an pápa 
Q6c Seon 'na feapaiii ó liiaiDin 'na ppíom-Jápoa. 



C15 ocópa m'ainoeipe óm 6eapcaib 'na línn bdibce, 
'Na póo 03 cpeabab mo leacan 30 bfo^bdlaó, 
ón 5-ceó 'p ón pgamal 'p 6 peapcuinn 50 píop-$ndóa6, 
20 Ip cóip na Sagpan t)dp n-apjuin paoi Uii6e an bpdca. 



Cpiall an eapbiiig éneapoa 6aoin gan éditn, 
Diaóa gapúa ip maipeac gnaoi ap cdil, 
Q 5-cian bd óeapaó a m-bapc a 5-cpí6 turn pdin, 
Ip cia6 *p ip cneaD 'p ip ceap a 5-cpío6aib pdil. 



LI. 

paoisioiM seagaiN uí óomqiLL. 

ObThuim pém le bedpaib, beapbaim, 

5up canab liom bpéicpe baoéa mallui^ée, 

Óuip bpón Oeapóil aip Qcaip na 5-comacc; 
Qn can geappap an cléip le paobap palcanuip, 
puaip ceannap ip céim map aon le peaDap 5I1C, 

Q 5-cop6inn Jlóipe ag peapaih 'pan Róirii ; 

13. dpt)a : M and A dipt)e. Another MS. girea reading in text. 

15. This line is ohscure. cómall = * confederation, acting together' (?) 

16. Seon seems = Coin, the Bishop*s name. 



LI. — The author of this and the following poem, John 0*Connell, has been 
made by some writers Bishop of Ken*}' somewhere about 1700. But the evidence ii 
overwhelming against his ever having been Bishop of Kerry. Dr. Comerfoid, 
Archbishop of Cashel, writing to Rome, in the year 1699, states that there had been 
no bishop in the sees of Ardfert and Aghadoe for forty years, and after thut date it 
is quite certain that Dr. Moiiarty was the first Bishop. We think it is even 
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There is not left to our bishops in life but high aspirations, 
Long in the bondage of strife, sorely oppressed by the English, 
Without acting together in their distress as they stand bravely 

for the Papal law, 
But John standing since morning as chief guard. 

The tears of my distress rush from my eyes like a drowning 

flood, 
And plough my cheeks in tracks injuriously, 
Because of the ever-during mist and cloud and rain, 
20 While the Saxon horde are plundering us beneath the press of 

the harrow. 

The departure of the bishop, mild, gentle, faultless, 
Pious, skilful, fair in face and fame, 

To a distance, in a ship, to a land of ezile, which is resolved on» 
Is a cause of distress and groaning and sorrow in the regions of 
Fál. 



LI. 

JOHN O'CONNEiyS COIIíFESSION. 

I confess with tears, I swear. 

That words of folly and evil liave been spoken by me, 

Which have brought afflicting sorrow on the Father of Powers ; 
When I lacerated with the edge of enmity the clergy 
Who obtained sway and dignity together with wise Peter 

Standing in Home in a crown of glory ; 



abundantly evident that O'Connell never took Holy Orders. The two poems 
which we give here seem to have been written by a layman. Confessions 
such as these must not be interpreted too strictly. The violations of tho 
Commandments and of the Seven Deadly Sins» he charges himself with, are to 
be understood in a general sense. O'Connell is best known for his *' Dirge of 
Ireland.*' It would be difficult to find in any literature a more splendid toxrent 
of language than is commanded by O^Connell. In some passages be rises to sub- 
lime poetry, as in the simile of the snow in this poem, and the description of tho 
Last Judgment in the next. 
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Qn anppiopaio bao$ail am béal 50 labapaó, 
Ip anjpaip bpéaóc ndp móm liom o'aicpip, 
Ip éiéioé aióiopad — pléaécaim ppalpaim-po ; 
10 péat an Bagluip naoiiiéa beannuijce, 

06 oéón ! 00 beip bamainc Dom óómaip. 

Qp pm bappa aip gaé baoéaóc paojail t)*áji óaiceap, 
6eié capcuipneaé caobaó ppaoériiap peapb, 

Le coihapéa cóip x\a bplaideap, mó bpón; 
t)o b'eapniailceaó éaomap niéapoc Tnaplaijaeac, 
t)o P5apcainn-pe pcpéacc 50 pjléipeaé pgannalaé, 

Le geóin Jlóip mo 6ean5an ap peóbal; 

Q5 aiépip a m-béap 5up cpaop ip capbap 

óleoócoó an cpeuo-po léigce an aippmn, 

20 Luóc béanca ceagaipg ip péicioé anmnaó, 

Saop 6 í>eana-bpwt) bpéancaip Acheron, 

Scoc jan 5Ó bo riiaippeap 50 Deó. 

baó liieablaé mé-pi ani' ihém 'p am' ai5ne, 

X)o luéc caiéce na h-éioe ip cpéan bo pcpacamn-pe 

5^6 póba leó 50 calarii 5an 66ip ; 
Le meap opm pém cap éigpib peancaip 
Ppeabaim am' péalcan gléineac caiénioihac, 

Cógbaim cóippc lapaim ip D6i$im. 
Ip meapa me céacc a péim nd Hlahomec, 
30 Capcap liom céao peap céiUe aip meapball ; 
peu6 cdp gabap anoae nf l agam acc 
"Rae beag jeappaio t)om' f^aojal pe caiéioih, 

Sin ceó anoip póíiiam ip cá h-ionaO 'na n3eobao ? 

TTlo beapca 50 lcip, ip éacc 'p ip aiéip pm, 
te h-aiiiapc am'éaban ; léagpup, geallaim-pe, 

ITIo gnóéa ppóipc aip nuillac énoic póp; 
Cioó meallaó^me péin a 5-céill ntíp b'eagal liom 
Ceal^ 6n éa^, ciob léip 50 leacpap me, 



9. fpalpaim, * I swear ' ; <•/. ag rpo^pa^ leabaji = * swearing recklessly/ 
19. léi^ce: MS. Ira§ai6ce. 24. luce caitce na h-éit)e = the clergy. 
28. This line as translated reads like bathos ; perhaps cóippe » cuipp e, and 
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That the evil spirit of danger spoke in my mouth, 
And profane songs I should not wish to repeat, 
And shameful lies — I how down and swear ; 
I o Behold the holy hlessed Church, 

Alas ! alas ! threatens damnation for me. 

Here is the crowning of the life of folly which I have led ; 
That I was contemptuous, violent, wrathful, hitter, 

To the true symhol of heaven, my grief ; 
Eeproachfully, enviously, sharply, insultingly, 
Did I give forth hantering in wantonness and scandal. 

With the sound of the speech of my tongue running on ; 
I related their habits, saying that it was gluttony and intemperance 
That the tribe who celebrate Mass practised, 
20 That tribe who teach and save souls 

From the torments of the foul bondage of Acheron : 

A race that, without falsehood, will live for ever. 

Deceitful was I in my disposition and in my mind ; 
Forcibly did I tear from those who wear the vestments 

Every robe the had, to the ground, unjustly ; 
Esteeming myself above the bards of history 
I spring up as a star brilliant and shining, 

I lift a torch, kindle, and bum ; 
It were worse I came into power than Mahomet, 
30 Give me but a liundred men of fanatical minds ; 
Whither did I go yesterday ? There remains to me 
But a short space of my life to spend ; 

Lo the mists are before mc and whither shall I go ? 

All my actions — it is a wonder and disgrace — 

Can be seen on my forehead. There will be read, I aver, 

My deeds of pastime hereafter on a mountain's top ; 
Though so deceived was I in my reason that I feared not 
A sting from death, albeit it be certain that I shall be entombed 



that lafOiTn and t>6i$iTn bftre a neuter sense. 

30. céiUe aip meapball = aip meapbaU céiUe. 

31. u n-Dae, the port of his life already spent (?). 
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Q j-coihpuimi t>eap6il ^an capa jan cpeóip, 
40 5^" labaipc jan léim jan pérni jan pabpaó, 
5aTí caióip loná ppéip a n-aon bom' leanba, 
Q6c t)aoil ani cpeoclaó cléib Ód JeappaÓ, 
Ndp b'íséit)ip peaparii am* Jaop le balaice, 

*S a Óoffia6cai5 póip aip ni'anani 'pan pób. 

C106 éaiéeap wo f aogal 50 bpéasaó bapguijéioc, 
Ip 5up 6lea6cap-pa claona clé ntíp 6apoit> Oam, 

Scpóó t)á pópc t)0 Jlacap map meón, 
5an psamal map éijiop éigTieaó ainpeaé, 
N6 bpanap 05 béanaiii béile aip ablaé, 
50 póice peóla éapail ag t>pe6$a6 ; 

N6 campa bpéan a m-béiUic cappaise, 
Cpeapgapéa paon pd Jpéin an c-pathpaib, 
5up PSéiJeap mo pceacpaó cpéaécaé cealsaó, 
Céapba ceaéapóa a n-éaban Oa^ailpe, 

Qm* óinifiit) ppóipc 05 mogab pdn ópo. 

Caiépiom 50 léip le céile peapam 

Qip f leapaib on c-Sléibe an can 5Íao6pai6 an c-ain^iol, 

Le peól a éeóil na maipb beib beó ; 
Lappait) na ppéapca ip pléap5paiO japb-cnoic, 
60 Cappaigeaó' paobpaiD ip géimpió an léacan-muip, 

Qn cóipneac t)óijpió peapamn ip póiD; 
beib plaiceap na naom 50 léip aip baiUe-ópic, 
S^aippit) na peulca ip néalca papcaip, 
bei6 gné na peanna iDip $péin ip ^ealai^, 
Tílap pméip gan caicniorh le h-éigion eagla, 

Qip plóijcib pgeón poim Leanb na h-ój. 

bei6 caicnioTh na naorii mop pséiiii an c-pnea6ca, 
Q5 cancain puilc péióe, 50 péirii 05 palmaipeaóc, 
Le óippiOe ópóa agup Canticles ceóil ; 
70 Na h-appcail ag céacc aj Déanani aicip, 

59 et seq. Cf. the following description of tlie Day of Judgment: — 
Ld Oub Dopóa bpónaó baogalaó, 
CpitpiÓ na plaicip if larpai^ na ppéapca, 
bei6 putte peóéa ceó 'sup caopa 
Qnuap t>d s-caiteam na 5-ceatannaib cpéana. Antmifmúuh 
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In a miserable coffin without vigour or life, 
40 Without speech, without motion, without sway, without sportive- 
ness, 
"Without loTe or regard for any of my children ; 
But chafers within my breast, cutting it. 

While it will be impossible to stand beside me because of the 
stench, 
And Thou Mighty One, relieve my soul in its path. 

Though I spent my life in falsehood and injury. 

And practised evil, sinister deeds that were not good for me, 

An extravagance of this kind did I take up as a notion. 
Lighting with fury, like a sharp, shameless satirist, 
Or like ravens making a meal on a dead carcass — 
50 The putrid decaying flesh of a horse-— 
Or a foul sewer in a huge rock, 
Open and exposed to the summer's sun, 
I belched forth my injurious, stinging vomit. 
Annoying, vilifying, in the face of the Church ; 

A fool in my diversion throwing ridicule on the clergy ! 

We must all take our stand together 

On the sides of the mountain, when the angel shall summon ; 

By means of his music the dead shall live ; 
The heavens shall be ablaze, and rugged hills shall burst asonder, 
60 Eocks shall be rent, and the wide ocean shall roar. 

Thunder shall bum up plains and flelds. 
Heaven of the saints shall tremble in every part, 
The stars and the clouds of Paradise shall scatter, 
The appearance of the heavenly bodies, both sun and moon, shall 

be 
As blackberries, without briglitness, through the force of terror, 

Hosts shall be affrighted before the Son of the Yirgin. 

The brightness of the saints will be as the beauty of snow. 
As they sing pleasant songs with freedom and delightfully chant 
psalms. 
With beautiful melodies and canticles of music ; 
70 The apostles will come and make jubilation, 
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Ip bonalcpa an Qom na paelceon bappa oppa, 

Q5 cabaipc eólaip Dói5 50 plaiéeap-bpog pógail; 
5a6 onam boóc claon bo paob na h-aiéeanca, 
Q5 PSpeabaij 'p 05 éi Jiom 'p 05 éiliom papéaip, 
50 leunrhap leacui Jée Oaop-óub úamanca, 
paon, jan meobaip nd péim aip 6apa6 aco, 
l)d n-t>ói$ea6 50 Deó it)ip lapapaib ceó, 

Q bpeappam lap bcéaóc bon Qon ihac ceannaip pin, 
beib peapam an' peucamc, ppaoc ip peaps nirhe, 
80 te coriiaéca a glóipe labappaió leó : 

t)eapcaiÓ na cpéacca géapa gpeaúuigce 
t)o pat)aÓ 50 h-aeib cpím' caob t)0 bnp n-t)eap5a-pa, 

TTlap bo pcpócaó m'peoil 6 bacap 50 peóp ; 
5a6 caipnge am' plaops t)o pléapg mo naniaiD-pe, 
'S an c-peapb-Óeo6 binéigpe bpém t>o éabaipc t)am, 
Cap éip me ceangal le ceub 30 Oamjean, 
'S mo Jéaga aip ppapa mp an oaop-cpoip cpeapna, 

Ip me am' fópO ppóipc ag maiéi^ na plóg. 

aóaip ip Qon TÍlic, éijim ip aicóim pib, 
90 Sjpeabaim an Naoifi Spiopat), map aon, an Gajlaip, 

CpeóJ cép ihóp mo ppaipn-pe leó, 
Tílaiéiom bom paop ó'p léip 5up aiépijéeaó, 
Ip gupab anbpann mé pá leun le paDcuippe, 

Ip t)eópa ceó 'na ppaéaib lem' ppóm ; 
"Na h-anamna JéiU 00 pcpae na njabap, 
t)o cappam^ aip cpéao na 5-caopa6 aópaim, 
S^^^^^^^'P® °^P éabaip 50 h-eupg* na n-amgiol, 
TTlap aon pe t)analcpa í)éaplai5 papéaip, 

Coin 5eal ójíta peaDap ip pól. 

91. cpe6$(?). 

95 et seq. The order seems to be 5lao6aiTn aip óabaip na n-amgiol, &c. ; 
na h-anamna bo tappaing, &c. 
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And the nurse-mother of the Only Son will be a supreme star 
over them, 

Showing them the way to delightful heavenly mansions. 
Every poor perverse soul that broke the commandments, 
Shrieking, and crying, and claiming Paradise, 
Sorrowfully entombed, black-guilty, damned. 
Feeble, without understanding, or power to return, 

Will be burned for ever amid hot flames. 

When the meek Only Son shall come in person ; 
Force, anger, and venomous wrath shall be in his looks, 
80 He will speak to them by the power of his glory : 
Behold the sharp, piercing wounds 
That were made in my side to the heart for your sakes» 

How my flesh was rent from head to foot ; 
Each nail which my enemy drove into my head, 
And the bitter drink of foul vinegar they gave me, 
Aiter they had tied me firmly with a rope. 
And my arms were nailed sideways on the guilty cross, 

While I was mocked at by the leaders of the hosts. 

Father, and Thou Only Son, I cry out and beseech you. 
90 I call upon the Holy Spirit and on the clergy also — 

Great though my struggle with them has been — 
To forgive me and set me free, since I am plainly repentant» 
Since I am feeble and afflicted through sorrow. 

While hot tears come in streams from along my nostrils ; 
The souls who yielded to the waj-wardncss of the goats 
To bring back to the flock of the sheep, 

1 call swiftly upon the help of the angels, 
Together with the jewelled mother-nurse of Paradise, 

John the Baptist the illustrious, Peter and Paul. 

96. t>o 6appain5 : MS. t>o Capoc, as pronounced. 



VOL. in. 
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Lll. 
DQRa paoisiOiN éeagaiN uí óonciiLL. 

Qt)ifiuiin mo beapca anoip 50 oéapaó úúbaé, 
Cé ea^al Dam, oc ! m'anaópaó ! jup Oéajnaó t)úinn, 
Cpé leanartiam na j^-cama-flijee 5-claon 5011 éúip, 
Lappoó t>o JpeaDaO liom ip bao$al am' óionn. 

Qurhuim Duic Qecip linlip aont)a oip t)-ctJip, 
Do Leanb oil a ppappo cpuipe ceopOo bpúi^eaó, 
Capbap gup cleaérap-pwi 4p cpaop ip Opúip, 
Ip peallaipeoóc ip palcanap ip caoD ip cnúó. 

Qt>Thuim buic apaH)-Spiopait) ip naoihca jntiip, 
10 5"P ^©0^506 le ceal3aipea6c mo beul aip piubal, 

pdp ppappaineaé t)0 ppalpainn-pe na pppéa6a mionn, 
'S ndp b'peappa liom ceapc asam-pc ^^á an c-éiéen6 cpó. 

a óanalcpa Jeal §eanamna6 lilic t)é na n-Ddl, 
Qt>muim buic malluigceaóc mo faogail 6 6tJip, 
5up Jabap-pa leao' Leanb-pa ip leac péin bun-op-cionn, 
'S an maopa oub calcoigce 'na peipc am' ólúiO. 

CI1T151I Jil bob éeannapaó peoc aon t)ot)* bptjing 
Do peapaib mp na plaiceapaib gan pcaon t)on cnúc, 
Qomuim t)uic bapbaijieacc mo béil ndp btíió 
20 *S 506 peaca uilc 00 copap-pa lem' aéib 50 Olúc. 

at)muim anoip m'anacpa ip mo ópéaóca t)úba, 
Qm' $alapaó bocc peannuibeac a b-pém 'p a b-pu6aip, 
Don lilac boipcijceac le*p ceagaipseab hépot) t)tjp, 
Ip cpé an ceagaps pin gup caiUcab leip an plaopj txi 
^ionn. 



4. It is best to take ip bao$al with am' óionn. 

7. We must not take such self -accusations too literally ; they imply a pioui 
spirit, but Gorer all the ground of the moral law in a stereotyped fashion. 
15. i^abap bun op cionn le = • I walked in opposition to/ 
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LII. 

ANOTHER CONFESSION BY JOHN O'CONNELL, 

I confess, now, my deeds tearfully and sadly — 

Though I fear, alas, my misery ! that it is too late for me — 

Through following perverse evil ways, without cause, 

The danger hangs over me of flames being stirred up for me. 

I confess to Thee, first, sweet, only Father, 
Whose beloved Son was bruised, tortured, extended on a cross, 
That I practised intemperance, and gluttony, and lust, 
And deceit, and envy, and stubbornness, and jealousy. 

I confess to Thee, noble Spirit of holy countenance, 
lo That my mouth kept speaking deceitfully through knarery ; 
So that I gave forth in bitterness showers of oath-curses ; 
Nor did I prefer to be in the right rather than miserably to lie. 

loving, brig' !; nurse-mother of the Son of God of the 
elements, 

1 confess to thee the wickedness of my life from the beginning, 
That I have walked in opposition to thy Child and thee, 
While the black dog was fondled, a monster, in my breast. 

bright angel, who held sway beyond any of thy company, 
Who stood in the heavens without yielding to envy, 

1 confess to thee the profanity of my impious mouth, 

20 And every wicked crime I fondly cherished in my heart. 

I confess now my miserable state and my black wounds 
Poor, diseased creature that I am, in pain and misery, 
To the Baptist by whom the obdurate Herod was admonished. 
And who lost his head through that admonition. 

1 6. on niobpo bub = * the devil/ 

i7~iS. St. Michael the Archangel; envy is said to have given rise to the 
rebellion of the angels. 

t2 
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QOffiuim t)o na h-appcaloib, ní ééi^^im aip pun, 
Do peoDop ip Don appeal-pan naé pémip liom 
Qinm cipc am' pannoib 6up a n-éipeaéc ousam, 
Tilap ihat>pa 50 5-capainn-pe pd pjéi J na m-bptjoc. 



Qbifiuim 00 no 1i-ain3iolaib ip do 506 aon 'p an Dun 
30 papéaip, ip D'Q6aip-oiDe an Oi$pe ólúihuil, 
Cpé beaptnaD na n-aiéeanca sup ép6i5 mo púil, 
*S an mapcpa Dom' Iea5a6-pa ap léiée am' 6íjI. 

Do 5lanab me 'p an m-baipce map pjeiin na 5-coltjp, 
N6 caicnearh cpiopDail pneaóca Jil Do féiDeap oujamn 
Zaji pleapaib 6noic Id eappai J buib 'na plaoDaib ciu^a, 
Cib psapap pip an pjabal pin, mo ihéala Dúbaé ! 

SealaD Dam paoi an psabal pin, Do pléip^ C13 óusam, 
LaDpann ip cappamseann me a m-baoJalaib ponjc, 
Tilap ihaDpa pd'p leanap leip aip éill cum puibail, 
40 'Sap caiénioiiiaó Do lapainn le na péiDeab ptim. 

Do b' anaih 6um an aippinn 05 céaíjc le ponn, 
Do beapmoDainn na palma do léigeab aip mo Jlúin, 
Salcaip TÍluipe óeannuiSce 6um Dé nt Dubapc, 
'S cpé capcuipne Don eaglaip ntop éipDiop piú. 

Nf Deacpa aip an Jlappab 506 bpaon Don Dpíjóc, 
Nd gainiih C13 na éapnaib le caopab conn, 
Q n-Deapb-uimip, seallaim, cup a 3-cléipceap Dúinn, 
"Nd peaca cpuinne ajam-pa coip cléibe am' 6<jm. 



25. nt téigim : MS. nt n-Dei$iTn. 

26. St. Paul, pól, with its long 6 sound, could not find a place in thia metre. 
30. ataip-oiDe = St. Joseph. 

31-32. If ptSil be taken = * eye,' we might ti-anslate, * my eye hath waned.* 
It is possible that we should read na b*aiteanca, and take cp6 Óeapmat) 
absolutely, ' through forgetfulness my eye (t.«. myself) abandoned the command- 
ments.' 
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I confess to the Apostles — I keep it not secret — 

To Peter, and to that apostle whoso proper name 

I cannot bring into my verse effectively, 

That like a dog I nsed to return to the overflow of vomitings. 

I confess to the angels and to each one in the stronghold 
30 Of Paradise, and to the Foster-Father of the renowned Heir, 
That through forgetfulness of the commandments my hope 

has abandoned me 
While I totter in decrepitude and my head is grey. 

I was cleansed in baptism pure as the beauty of doves. 

Or the crystal brightness of the white snow which blows 

upon us 
Over the slopes of a bill on a black spring day in frequent 

flakes, 
Although, my doleful loss ! I parted with that robe. 

When I was for a time in that robe suddenly there comes 

to me 
A robber who draws me into occasions of danger, 
I followed him on like a dog led by a thong, 
40 And pleased did I light up at all that he suggested to me. 

Seldom did I go to Mass with desire, 

I forgot to read the psalms on my knees. 

I did not recite the Psalter of Holy Mary to God, 

And through contempt for the clergy I listened not to them. 

It is not more difficult, every drop of dew on the green herbage, 
Or the sand that comes in heaps with the flowing tide, 
To count in exact numbers, I aver, 

Then the full number of the sins in my breast beside my 
heart. 

33. This line slightly halts in metre; perhaps we should read Do 5laTia5 
OTiiif an TD-boipce me, &c. 

37. bo pléifs = t)0 Seic, * suddenly.* 

40. e/. * cd re 05 réi6ea6 pom,' * he is urging me on, he is tempting me' : 
MS. pú^am. 

48. peocQ = peacta, older plural. 
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Do ihaipeap-pa le bpanaipeaóc map ]^aoléoin óiuin, 
50 a^ alpatpeaóc 506 ablaij baó bpéme am bptíib; 
Qt)ihuim na h*aiceoiica t>o paobaó liom, 
Cpé ap b'easal bam beié t>amanca 'Dip oaolaib tyuha. 

Nt h*ea5la beié úamanca iDip Daolaib t)úba, 
Nd cai6nioi1) Do na plaitiopaib ip ppéiin t)om' ótiip, 
06c aciiippe t>o Jlacap-pa ajiip léip-pspiop t)<jba6, 
peap5 6up aip Gasnacc lilic t)é gan cpdig. 

C16 meapa me a\j\ 6amanca6c nd aon Ddp pitíbail, 
TTlaiéeaóap t)o Jeabamn-pe aj^up éipceaóc umal, 
Q6c p5peat)a6 guipc le japéa 301I ip eijrhe ip lifij, 
60 Óum banolcpan an t)alca Jil ndp éimi$ cpd. 

Qip an aóbap pan opc aópaim a béié gan pmfnc, 
Qip ain5iolaib aip appcalaib 'p aip naciíiaib tiipD, 
TTlap ceapmuin 6ipc ca^apca 50 cpeun am' ótJip 
Ip maiceaóap t>o JeabaO-pa md 6éinH) pitJt). 

Qcaip-oit)e beannuigce t)on cléip *pa cpti, 
Capcanaó beip cea^apg Óani x>á nséilleann cú, 
Qn 506 aippionn t)d n-abpaip 50 h-éag jinó liom, 
Ip 5eaUaim-pe md ppea^paip naé bao$al Dom pu6ap. 

65. At in the usual formula, be addresses himself to the Confessor. 
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I lÍTcd by prowling like a quiet wolf, 
50 Gorging the most putrid carrion, brute as I was; 
I confess the commandments were violated by me. 
Because of which I fear I may be damned among black 
chafers. 

It is not the fear of being damned among black chafers, 
Or loTe for the heavens that is the root of my trouble, 
But sorrow I have conceived and doleful tribulation 
At having enraged the wisdom of the Son of God, without 
cause. 

Though I be deeper in damnation than any man that ever 

walked, 
I would get pardon and a willing hearing, 
Let me but cry bitterly, with tearful screams, and shrieks, and 

moans. 
60 To the Mother-li^urse of the Bright Child, who has not refused 

a wretch. 

For that reason I cry out to thee, woman without blemish, 
T the angels, tO the apostles, and to the saints of the Orders, 
As a true protection of powerful intercession in my cause ; 
And if they be that, I will obtain forgiveness. 

Father, holy teacher to the clergy and their tribe. 
In charity teach me all that Thou believest, 
In every Mass which thou wilt say until death pray for me, 
And, I aver, if thou respondest, I need not fear hurt. 
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LIIL 
Tnaóciíaiii a s-ciLL cuaca. 

Le Conóubap Ua Riopbdm. 

peu6 a peacais, a í)eapra na pptom-uaille, 
Cpéa6cai5, oealsaig, éeaéapéaig, époide-éuapais, 
í>aobpai5, feapjais, palcanaij, fifll-puaDpaig, 
Caooais, cajapcais, capcuipnig, éínn-éuaipjipc. 

peuó 50 t)eapbca a nseaca 506 cíU cuaca, 

Qip plaopjaib capn 50 bpeapalaé buióe aip puapaó, 

Q p5éim 50 pjamalac, mapb aip t)té luaóaille, 

a njné jan caicnioTíi, jan anam, 5011 Dion t)uapcain, 

5aTi léiTTi, jan labaipc, gan t>ealb, gan blaoi Spuai^e, 
10 5^^ éipeaéc eaccpa b'aicpip 50 spínn-óluanac, 

5an éeím gan éeannap 3011 capaiD jan caoin-cualla6c, 
t)d n-éip 5an o'aóbap 'na leabaió acc Tnfn4uaicpea6. 

Le h-eipeaóc t>eapbca ip oeacaip a ptom uainne, 
Cia t)o pealbaij anam ^ac cpíon-cpuaille ? 
CéaOca ú'ainsiolaib plaicip an l^í§ uaccpaij, 
Sea6 pgaoc t)0 óeanmaib nialluigce TiiíoÓ-puaiiiinip. 



LIII, — The author, of this, and the following poem was a native of West 
Miiskeiy , and lived for a time in the neighbourhood of Macroom. He was known as 
Gonchubhar Maighistir, as he taught classics and their native tongue, as well 
as English, to the youths of his day. His literary life lay chiefly between 1735 
and 1755. His name has continued for a century and a half a household word, not 
only in Muskery, but in Kerry, wliere there are many closely related to him to the 
present day. He is remarkable for the sweetness as well as grace and finish of 
his verse, and has written some excellent specimens of contemplate poetry. The 
meditation on human life which we give here reminds one forcibly of Gray's 
** Elegy in a Country Churchyard " ; both were ^TÍtten about the same time. The 
metre, with its solemn endings, is admirably adapted to serious poetry ; and it ú 
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Lin. 

A MEDITATION IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 

By COITCHTTBUAB O'RiOKBAN. 

Look, sinner, thou offspring (lit. person) of the first pride, 
Wlio art wounding, deceitful, soiled, hollow-hearted. 
Spiteful, wrathful, contentious, disposed to treachery, 
Inconstant, impertinent, oSensÍTC, most stuhhom. 

Look, indeed, at the entrance to any country churchyard. 

On the skulls of the graves, of greasy red and yellow, as they 

moulder. 
Their beauty obscured, and dead without motion. 
Their countenance without loTcliness, without life, without 

defence from the rain, 

Without spring, without speech, without shape, without a lock 

of hair, 
10 Without the power of rehearsing a tale with witty flattery, 

Without sway, without rule, without a friend, without pleasant 

companions, 
Without any substance left behind them where they lay but fine 

ashes. 

It is truly difficult for us to tell precisely 
Who has taken possession of the souls of each withered carcass : 
The hundreds of angels in the heaven of the Supreme King, 
Or a host of evil, restless demons ? 

hardly too much to say that there are few finer pieces of its kind in any 
language. The Address to the Blessed Virgin Mary, wliich forms the binding ói 
LIV. for loftiness of thought and imagery, deserves a high place among the pro- 
ductions of the lyric muse. 

8. t>1on t>UQpcaiTi refers probably to the hair of the head. 

15. r5tm-f5uabai5 = * wealth-snatching' or 'wealth -sweeping '(P). 
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Q 6l6ipi5 óleaócap a leabpaib laoi-6uanay 
Saoéap ceagaips na n -appeal *p an níó luaÓaOap, 
Séamup, pcaoap, ip TTIapcup t)o pspfob pcuana, 
20 Ip nd t>éanpaÓ capbap beaéa nd pionca uaibpeaé. 

Q faojalcaig eapcuipnij, plaOaiJéij, psim-pjuabais, 
t)o paobap aiéeanco beannuijce an Rf J uaécpaij, 
Tíluna n-t)énpip aicpeaóap pat)cuippea6 cpoióe-buapca, 
Ip bao$al gupab easal t)uic bpeacanna laoi an uamain. 

TTlo leun ! mo lagap ! mo leasab ! ip mo Ifon-luap^ao ! 
peu6 ctíp Sababap bpagum na m-bpuibean-c-pluaigce, 
Laoópa Ttiaipb a 3-CGcannaib sníom-uaiple 
béip ip aicig ip nacapaó niriie a bpuapaib. 

peu6 cá ngabann an papaipe píop-óuapbaé, 
30 Saopap meapóa meacanca míon-gpiiasaó, 
Do faocpaig pealb 506 cacai]i ip cíop cuanca, 
Ip 00 paobaó Oaingneaó' bailee le buióean c-pluagac. 

Na laoépa leaoaip-pjpiop leabaip-mac ppíom uapail, 

t)o épéaccais QiciU^cpé riieabail sé'p liiío-cuaipim, 

Qn bé éu5 cpeapgaipc t)d beapjaib 'pa" Cpaoi ip cuap- 

Sam, 
Q pgéirii naó aicniD peac ainirii na mío-pnuaóaé. 

peuó aip beaca na b-peapacon b-píop-puaipcip, 
peuó na cacanna calma bí a ni-buannacc, 
Laojaipe Caipbpe Cacal ip Cumn uaine, 
40 Ip Qongiip aipingeal ainiiieap, t)paoi cuapOac. 



24. MS. luamain ; the Day of Judj^ment, it used to be thought, would hul 
on a Monday, (luamain s luain ?), whiuL is otherwise believed to be an unlucky 
day. 

lb. After line 24 A. has the following additional stanza : — 

If cpean biap peaca t)ub nialluigce an ólaom-uabaip, 
If mémn cum maiteof na 5-capat) X>o f»líobaÓ uata, 
Goncaóc aisne 05 mcalUió 506 piog-p rnnipe, 
'San cpaop *na h-aice 50 peapaihao paiseaD-cuapbac. 
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Thou cleric, familiar, in books of verse-poems, 

With the labours of teaching of the apostles and the things they 

said, 
James, Peter, and Mark, who wrote texts, 
20 And who were not intemperate in their living or in proud wines. 



Thou worldling, contemptuous, rapacious, wealth-SDatching, 
Who breakest the holy commandments of the Supreme King, 
If thou dost not repent in sorrow and trouble of heart, 
It is to be feared that thou hast to dread the judgments of the 
day of terror. 

My woe ! my weakness ! my overthrowing ! and my full agita» 

tion ! 
See whither they have gone — the waniors of hosted bands, 
Champions who slew in noble feats of chivalry. 
Bears and giants and snakes in their dens. 

See whither gocp *;he valiant man of much marching, 
30 CsBsar, the active, the gentle, of smooth hair, 

Who won the possession of every city and the tribute of harbours. 
And who sacked towns and strongholds with warlike companies. 

The heroes whom the nimble son of noble Priam mangled and 
destroyed, 

He whom Achilles wounded through treachery though unex- 
pectedly, 

The lady who by her deeds brought on Troy ruin and chastise- 
ment — 

Their beauty is not known from the blemish of the ill-visaged. 

Look at the lives of the truly- pleasant warriors, 
Look at the steadfast battalions who were engaged in service, 
Laoghuire, Cairbre, Cathal, and Conn the green, 
40 And Aongus of bright arms, the swift magician of much marching ; 
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peuó naé aiéniD a b-peapf a r\ú a n-iojap rcuciTnóa, 
Le léa$a6 na leacan nd lapaip o If luaimneao, 
beul ná t)eapca nd mala nd pfop-6luapa, 
Q6c plaoD Do éapn-cnuiríi Deacca 'na n-t)Í05-uaThanaib. 

TTlá Déoncap pealb na b-plaiteap le baoip uoUai^, 
Cpaop gan nieapapbacc, Opamanna aip Oíé puaiihnip, 
boul an blat)aipe 05 blaipeaó 500 bí6 buacais, 
Ip baoé bo ^aiceaOap appcail an Rf§ a s-cuapúa, 

Nd t)éinea6 caipse X)á nglacaó nd cpíoó ónuapaig, 
50 "Na céijeaó 'na pcacaib aip cacpa Jpoibe Jpuajac, 
Qóc céaDlonsab pat)a le ceagapg gaé Dpuinj cuacail 
Qp 5an b'éaoaó aco atc bpacaca pínn-puamnis. 

Do péinn an c-Qcaip a b-papéap t)ínn buannab, 
Qn óéab-peap osuinn t>o 6eallmi5 ]Mop-óuan aip, 
Cuj ppéapca mapa ap calam an c-paoijil puap t)0, 
Qéc léijion b' aball na h-aicne aip cpaoib f»uapai5. 

Sgeirti na n-amsiol ó bacap a cínn o'puaóais ayp, 
Q5 céaóc 50 rpaijcib 'na psabal map 6íon puacca. 
Do péinn leip inapsa, maippcaó 50 o-cí an iiaip po, 
60 Dd n-bémeaó leaniiuiin t>'aiceanca an ]?í§ aoubaipc leip. 

Q n-Déi6 an í)eaca Do cealg an cpíon-^nallaóc. 
a péijceaó ceapca Do pacail an l^íg niuapóa, 
Qon Do peappanaib beannuigce an Cpíp uapail, 
Q5 paopaó pleaóca na li-ea]»55Uine bí a njuaipeacc. 

Qip léigeaó na bpeaca Do aip pleapaib an Jlínn uacmaip, 
biaiD cléip na n-appcal a 5-cpcacaib 50 cpoióe-buapca, 
TTlap Daolaib Dcalb na n-ainsiol a niíp Duapcan, 
Qn c-aep aip lapaó 'p an calaih *na pínn puacaip. 

44. MS. iiaónaib, the * cavities * where iheii* eyes and ears and mouths should 
be. 48. a 5-cuGpDa, * tlie journey of their lives, their lives/ 

53. péinn = pmne; perhaps buanna6 = * place of abode/ and Dínn «Dufnn 
= Oúinn. 

O2. Do facail = * lie trod * t/ic earth at man. 
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See how their person or their heautiful figure cannot he 

recognised 
By scanning of their cheeks, or hy the hlaze of their vivid hne ; 
They have no mouth, or eyes, or eyehrows, or real ears, 
But a layer of clotted maggots pressed into their trenched cavities. 

If the possession of the heavens he ohtained by proud vanity, 

Gluttony without moderation, drinks with discord, 

By the mouth of the flatterer tasting every pleasing food, 

In folly did the apostles of the King spend their course of life, 

Who did not treasure or hoard up what they received, 
50 Who did not gallop on troops of strong horses with flowing 
manes ; 
But kept long fasts and taught each erring tribe, 
With no dress save coarse and bristling garments. 

The Father made subjects of us in Paradise ; 
The first man of our race — He raised a great multitude from him, 
He gave up to him the air, the seas, the lands of the worlds, 
Let him but leave .n touched the forbidden apple on one small tree. 

From the crown of his head he clothed him with angelic beauty 
Which came down to his feet in a robe as a protection from the cold ; 
He made a compact with him — ^he would have lived to this day 
60 Had he but obeyed the commandments of the King which he 
gave him. 

After the sin that had stung our ancient race. 

The Majestic King trod the earth for the release of o\ir difficulty, 

One of the Blessed Persons of the noble Trinity, 

To save the people under a curse who were in trouble. 

While He shall pronounce judgment on the sides of the vale of 

terror, 
The clergy of the Apostles will tremble in affliction of heart, 
The angels will be in form like chafers through sheer mournings 
The air will be ablaze, and the earth all uptom. 
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Ip paobpaó ppeapa na bpeapj 50 pfop-luaiinnea6, 
70 Ip é le caipbe éeapoap an ^aoil-óuallaóc, 

TíléiTiTí leip5 cpapaiSte eeanjail 506 cifó buam-pm, 
5an t)éipc t)o éabaipc nd acaipc aip Ópíopc óuana. 

Q t)é na b-plaiéeap a b-peannait) bo éuíll cpuaib pinn 
Saop-pe m'anain ó éealjaib paoíjeat) uaéa : 
Qn Oaop Spiopao oamanca, úeaihan an fifll uacrhaip, 
Qn pao$al 'p an copn-óopp cleapuigceae claoin-6uapt>ac. 

Ip céijeam le maccnam na meanmna a b-ppíorii-uaigneap, 
Q5 Oéanani capcaipne aip caipbe an c-paoi$il puapaig, 
Q5 péicioó eappaiDc an Qcap 'p qt\ c-Saoi o'puapsail 
So "Na céaOca a b-peannaiO-bpuiO Acheron pfop-uacihaip. 



LIV- 

paOlSmiN ÓONCUbaiR Uí RÍOT^tXÍlN. 

QDTíiuim pém 50 oéapaó, btcpeópaé, 

Q n-aicpea6ap géop cap éip mo Jníom jnóca, 

t)'aiéeanca t)é ná oéinmnn cm-cpeópa, 

Ip jup b'aice bom claonca clé na clíó-fse6la. 

ba6 óealsac cpaopac cpéaccac cpoióe-cpóluit) 
THe ag pgeanab 506 pséil 50 h-éicea6 íoscópac; 
Q nseallumn níop riiéin liom é 00 píop-comall, 
'S ip niaip5 Don bé bo Óéanpaó línn coriiaiple. 

X)o b'anam me 05 pléoccaó 05 caob na 5-cill-Dóippe, 
10 Q5 Tnaócnaiii 50 m-beinn map aon Don ópuinn-cóipiom, 
Q5 amapc na t)-cpéin-peap cpéirhpe bí peomamne 
a 5-ceannap an c-paogail, gléapba, Jpoibe-ooipci^. 

70-72. These lines are obscure: MS. ceon^ail; buan = * holding outt 
resisting ' (P). The general sense is in accordance with the text — *' Depart from Me 
ye cursed, &o.| for I was hungry, and ye gaTe me not to eat, &c." 
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Keen are the showers of wrath with true activity ; 
70 And this is what the afflicted hand profess for their advantage — 
A slothful, stingy clemency that restrained every resisting heart 

of these 
From giving alms or from entreating the nohle Christ. 

God of Heaven, who hast dearly purchased us in pain, 
Deliver my soul from the deceitful darts of these — 
The guilty damned spirit, the demon of dread treachery, 
The world, and the lumpish body, cunning, of perverse ways. 

And let us go by the meditation of our minds into deep solitude, 
To contemn the goods of the miserable world. 
And to tree ourselves from the anger of the Father, and of the 
Noble One who liberated 
So Hundreds from the painful bondage of much dreaded Acheron. 



LIV. 

CONCHUBHAR O'RIORDAN'S CONFESSION. 

I confess tearfully, and devoid of strength, 

In bitter repentance after my misdoings. 

That I was not mildly led by the commandments of God ; 

And that I preferred the sinister, perverse ways of the flesh. 

Deceitfully, eagerly, wound-inflicting, in agony of heart. 
Did I pour out every gossip in falsehood and injustice ; 
What I promised, I did not wish to fulfil, 
And woe to the woman who gave me her confidence. 

Seldom did I bow beside churchyard gates, 
Pondering that I should be as one of that vast multitude ; 
Looking upon the great men who lived some time before us, 
In the sovereignty of the adorned, mighty, coach-loving world. 



76. For CQTin-óopp, e/, capn-6nuim, line 44 mpra,- 
78. f»uapai5: MS. fuapaó. 
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On c-anaifi t>o ééiómn, nfop b'é mo pmaomceoipeaoc : 
5up balb an béal baó bpéagaé bfnn-p5éola6, 
5an balaiée 03 céat)pai6 claon na ppíoih-fpóna, 
'S 5up finaécuijée paon Oeapc pméiDe an pmipceopa. 



Ní beacpa paellce an aeip t)o ópuinn-dóipioih, 
Nd ^lapapa aip Jéajaib cpaob, nd coill ónópac, 
"Nd ^ainiiTi t>o ééiD le caopsaó cuinn bóéna, 
20 '"Nd a 5-clea6cuinn 506 lae X)o paobaó t)lf$e an Ooihaecaig; 

Na ceaéanna bpaon aip péap Jlap ptp-neona, 

M6 maibion poini gpéin aip t)-céa6c t)on ifitn-pójinap, 

'Nd peaca map 6éile céipt)e am clí oorhnuij ; 

'8 a maiéiOTf) leo' 6aonna6c Qenihic aoipt) beónuis. 

Q leabap na t)-cé;c pé léigceap Imn t)ó6ap: 
Od ihalluijeeaec aon md Jlaoóann 50 cpoióe-óéopaé, 
5up a maiéeaóap paop a té\X} t)on Jníom cóppa, 
Q6c panniuin 50 péi6 cop 'éip aip pbje pójanca. 

aééuingim pém ip éigim 50 sltnn-Jlópaó, 
30 Qéaip na naom ip Ré;c na Cpíonóiúe, 

Qn í)eappa le péin a cléib Do f*aop ploijce 

'8 an Qpait) Spiopat) Maoihía péióeap 506 mío666ap, 

t)o neapcui5 an óléip aip m-beié Déapaé Diépeópac, 

teasaiée t)'éip a paelcean píg-eólaip, 

Lép labaip 'na m-béal na bpéicpe paoipseólca, 

Qs ceagaps jan ppéip 506 aon Don naniaiD-comappam. 



bé aguib-pe, a paosail, plaoDaij, fltm-plo^aig, 
Ndp ceangThois map mépi a m-baogalaib míoóóóuip 
Ip Deapbca an pgéal Do péip na naonh-eolac 
40 ?5o plaiceap 50 péi6 50 pa$aiD gan millceoipeaóc. 
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On the few occasions I went thither, my reflections were not : 
That silent is the mouth that was lying, tuneful in gossip ; 
That there is no smelling in the perverse sense of what was once 

the nose ; 
And that suhdued and weak is the smiling eye of the smiter. 

It is not more difficult to count exactly the stars of the heavens^ 
Or the green leaves on the hranches of a tree, or a wood of nuts^ 
Orthe sand that goes with the flowing of the waves of ocean, 
20 Than the violations of the law of the Almighty that I daily 
practised. 

Kor more difficult to count the showers of drops on the green 

grass at eventide, 
Or at morning hefore sunrise, when mild autumn comes on, 
Tlian the sins that abided in my breast as companions of my 

work ; 
And do thou, High Only Son, deign to forgive them in thy 

clemency. 

In the Book of texts we read of hope : 

How wicked soever one may be, if he cry out with heart-tears, 

That he obtains fiee forgiveness of his past deeds 

Let him only remain freely afterwards in the way of righteousness. 

I beseech and entreat with a loud voice 
30 Tlie Father of the saints, and King of the Trinity ; 

The Person who by the suflerings of his heart saved multitudes. 
And the noble Holy Spirit who removes every want of hope, 

Who strengthened the clergy, on their being tearful, devoid of 

vigour, 
Prostrate, after the loss of their star of kingly guidance. 
So that He spoke by their mouths words of gospel. 
Teaching without conceit every hostile neighbour. 

Whoever of thy people, slippery, crowded world. 
Has not fallen like me into the dangers of despair, 
[t is a true story, according to the holy sages, 
40 That he will easily go to heaven without injury. 

VOL. in. jf 
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ON ceoNsat. 

a óainpíoSam no m-bampfojan, ^ya ihaipe na m-bé, 
Ip annpui Jeaéc le a g-ceannpui Jéeap ea^ana^c t)é, 
Q 6pann poillpe, ip 5peann t)io5paip Daingean t)on éléip, 
Q n-atn guió dp n-an-puimp X>o maiciorii 50 léip, 

5peonn Rig na peann Í, 'na leanb gan béim, 

t)o éogaij Cptopt) gan ceannca Í 'na banalcpam pé ; 

Saihaluigim ^upab ann lingeann 'na leaba an Spiopot) 

Naoih; 
THo 6eannca t an 506 canncuijip 6uTn ppeagaipc am pléió. 

Lann t)UiSeap bap leam Í na n-anmann b-paon, 
50 Ip leabap-épaob gan means t 6 bappa 50 ppéim, 

t)á 6lanippui;$e me am* pj^annpuióeal ag galap no 05 caom, 
Q b-pabpuióib a beann-Thtn-bpuic pa6at> map pgéic. 

a 5-campaoib na lann Itoiiiéa leaDapca njéap, 
Q n-am t)ioSalcaip nariiaouige t)á b-cagab 50 pajamn, 
a 5-cobalcaiJib na D-conn caoibe aip paippge a m-baogcl, 
TTlo 6abaip Í 'na b-poJlui§ea6c, ni h-eagal liom aon. 

Cé ceann cijm na beariiam naimoe ó Acheron claon, 
Ip an cam-paoigeal pleariiuin plim oom liieallab gac loe, 
On c-panncuijea6c 'na pplannoaoib 05 ppalpaó na 
m-bpéa5, 
60 Ip pann claoióió an moóriiail riiíonla a n-acpumn 50 léip. 

Roja RtoJ an t)omain bpaomis paippms an be, 
Le loja lionca a labaipc, cpf na li-ainim t)0 glaoóac, 
Ip ponn linn a pabap glaoióeoc 50 b-caguió an c-éag, 
50 ngabaió Cptopo 'na leaboip-líon dp n-anam 50 loip. 
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The Binding. 

Queen of queens, and loveliness of woman, 

And affection by which the resentment of God is restrained, 

staff of light, and steadfast, zealous love to the clergy, 
Pray in time that our evil pride may be all forgiven. 

The beloved is she of the King of the Stars, as a stainless child, 
Christ chose her for his mother-nurse without fault ; 

1 imagine that there in his bed the Holy Spirit reposes, 

She is my stay in every diflficulty, to answer for me in my con- 
flict. 

The sword-spear, as I deem, is she of feeble souls, 
50 And a limber tree without deceit is she from fruit to root; 
Passionate though I be, shattered by disease or sickness. 
To the fringes of her skirted, fair mantle will I go for shelter. 

To the camps of the polished, mangling, keen swords. 

In the time of hostile vengeance did it happen that I should go, 

Amid fleets on the wave tides of the sea in danger, 

My help is she in their rapine — I fear no one. 

Strong though the hostile demons come from wicked Acheron, 
While the perverse, slippery, smooth world daily allures me, 
"While evil desire puts forth falsehood in flashes, 
60 To helpnessness does the modest fair one reduce all their strength. 

The choice of the king of the wet, wide world is the woman ; 
Her speech is full of forgiveness by calliug on her name ; 
It is my desire to invoke her friendship until death shall come. 
That Christ m^y take in his wide net all our souls. 



u2 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES AND VARIANTS. 



I. U. For baipp^ionn most M8S. hare peapanTi. 

in. ▲ rwy inaccttiute renioa of this poem has been printed by O'Dalj, 
wbo ascribes it to Mac DonnelL 

lY. 14. llie prarailing MS. reading is tbat given in text, am óime 05 
an 5-cime. MS. 23, 1 13 (R.I.A.), gires Dom 6iTnea6 05 on 
Seimib; O'Curry's MS., am óimea6 '^an 5-ciTne 5up, etc. 

ZI. 24. A poem by 0*Brudar, welcoming Sir James Goiter, begins, pdilce 
Uf Óeallo, which O'Curry translates without comment, ** The 
welcome of O'Eelly.** 

XII. A MS. in the 0*Curry Collection has the following Tsrianta : — 
13. cpefU/w cpefOill ; so also a R.I.A. '^opy. 
20. a leo$ionba/0r o Tn-bpef6pe. 
25. pfop6luip/or coluip. 

30. Cpf h-aoinbuipt> a naoiiii-ijipt) cpf elf cunipa bí6. 

(A MS. R.I.A. : 
Cpf h-aoin-bu;§aig a naoim-uipt> cpi elf cuiiipa ^1.) 

31. piob óutta/or pspiob ou^ab. 

XIII. 33. 0'Curry*s MS. gives néal/or péalca. 
45. 50 bun Uoice x>o eaipbil no p ^eolca. 
101. coif ip is, no doubt, the true reading, and not corhaip-pi. 

XV. A MS. in the O'Curry Collection gives the following variants :~ 
2. Saob /or 'S gaot). 
12. bo bpi3im/«r bo bpfj. 

27. 50 /or gan. 

28. 50/or nd. 

85. be6pa6/or ceópa. 

89. mfn-bpog mono /or nioS-bpo5 6óipTfie. 

44. o ffbe TTIaiÓbe baióbe a bpón-gol. 

48. a ngleó-énuic /or a p6-plai6. 

61. pfop no fgeólcG /or ptop a pseolca. 

68. TIG póipne /or 50 ^lópaó. 

72. oip móipceap/or aip bópbaib. 
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78. tiufirtyon. 

88. cpd^laóc/or cpd$a& aip loóc. 

92. t>'aipi5e(it>pó-$lan/or aip5it> po-Jlam. 

96. if/waf. 

97. ar^eiTnin /or ag seiTnniiii ; lute for loiTin. 
123. lom /or caoin ; 6am for 6o^m. 

126. pme/tfr ciTie. 

126. 5le6-Sa6/<>r ^leooup. 

144. oepajali/or dptao. 

160. ca&m nfop ^oguip, the last word ú not g^yen in the other MSfiL 

208. OeaSa& /or &all. 

212. p6-Slic/or p6-$lain. 

XVI. The following variants are from O'Curry's MS. :— 

6. claóc/or c-plaóc. No douht cloóc is the true reading, ** their 

own garment.*' 

7. Tits óeapc/or pf$ 6tpc ; the aspiration of c is strange. 

16. Aeton /or Phaeton. 

17. aip a ptJ-Xic /or aip an pt$.Xic. 

37. oip Óeallaib na nt op -6pl3ip /or aip GoUoib Id an dpuocoin. 
46. an $eil-infe a óaieip bpedft ^lopmap. Perhaps caitip ia in 

apposition to seil-mpe. Translate, ''The fair Island, hia 

heauteous, splendid abode, gare him, etc." 
48. Ip peappG T>d 66 Óo na an paoijeal. 
51. Cabaip ppeajpa ppap nd pan 50 paba pdt) P56al. 

XXL 24. bo fpuiCeap/or bo f»ileap. 

XXII. 21. US lona leacam cpt pgdiX an jiOj* Iwb. 

22. na I65 n-^eal/or 'na lóbuib ; another variant, na lo$bci]i5. 
84. After this line the following stanza is in 0'Cun7's MS. (and in 
some others with variations) :— 

te gnioThaib luSmapa a 6mea6 *pa oorhguip, 
Cpio6ab pt$ee bo euiceabap cdih-los, 
niap pspiobap bponga luce cnispionna an eoloif, 
'San ópioó bd nsoip^eap mni^ Tllucpuime pdp bi. 

88. ip mdp /or ip plop. 

114. bo png cptSs cpt Ovid, /or bo 6uip cipcije aip Ovid. 
120. map Theobpais for bo iheabpais (R.I.A. 23, £. 16). 
171. Qn Ónipean ip biombabaó 50 móp-iiiiiip. 
175. an gleanntipaó. 
184. na cÓThbail/or 'na c6»bib. 
224. paoib* 6lab /or paoib* 6liab. 



394 ADDITIONAL NOTES AND VARIANTS. 

XXVI. 13. Castlemartyr is meant. Thomas, fourteenth Knight of Olin 

married Mary, daughter of Edward Fitzgerald of Castlemaityr. 

76. mnd lorn a, the women of ImokiUy. The Irish form of Imokilly 

is Aoihh mac Caille, but, as in the case of Magonihy, a corrupted 

form was employed. 

XXVII. A stanza in the body of this poem was inadvertently omitted; 
it begins : — 
Céile llluipe cé if ft t)0 if mdeaip. 

XXXIV. 13-14. Itlóp an fgeal, nf peit>ip b'l^olams 
TTléat) an n-t)t6 Do piom lem' lo-fa- 
26. p6ipne/or óipnne. 

118. cpft) fin D'i^ósnap, which has been introduced intoteizt instead 
of cpeoOanap pognap, etc., of the other MS8. 

XL. This stanza is quoted by Edward O^EeiUy in his account of O'BahiUy in 
his ** Irish Writers '* under the year 1726. He says it is taken from a poem on a 
shipwreck off the Kerrj coast, which the poet witnessed. Of this poem he had 
an imperfect copy. We greatly regret that we have been unable to find this poem, 
which, if we may judge from the specimen here giyen^ must be a piece of great 
merit. 

XLI. J. O'Longan, who indexed 0* Curry's Catalogue in the Boyal Lish 
Academy, seems to have understood the word Siondnaó = **Fox." It no 
doubt B Synan. On the same page of the MS. where this stanza is to be 
found (23, m. 45, p. 259) is a short poem of four stanzas, which O'Curry passes 
orer, and which is thus described by O'Longan: *'A satirical low poem by 
Aodhagan 0*Rahilly (?) dispraising a man named Fox and his family. It begins 
with Q peacai6e rfiic pionnai^. (J.L.)" The piece is too vulgar for inaertloo 
here. 

In XXXV. 19 read an óuipm = 'of the ale.' Tonn Toime mentioned in Tn. 
is said by some to be in Dingle Bay. 
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[In this Glossary, «s a rule, only the rarer meanings of words occurring in the 
text are given. The poems abound in compounds of great interest, but tt would 
take up too much space to give anything like a full list of them here. A 
complete analysis of all the words and idioms used in this volume would furnish 
matter for a good-sized Dictionary. The Roman numerals refer to the poems; 
the Arabic figures to the lines of the poems, respectively.] 



Qóaipt, interceding, uii. 72. 
aólann, a prop, a hero (?), xiv. 80. 
abbap, substance, Lni. 12. 
aóainc, burning ; 05 a&ainc, aflame, 

used metaphorically, xiu. 90. 
a6na6, kindling, arousing; a. 

cóipfe, XV. 3. 
0501X0, holding a parley; 05 o. 

pan rs^ci^ 3LVI. 51. 
aibi5, 3rd sing perf., ripened, sprang 

to maturity; of the descent of 

persons, xi. 17. 
aicft», misfortune, lit, disease, lu. 

6, 13. 
aicil, an Achilles, a hero, vi. 8. 
oiciUiTn, I vei, ti. i ; O'R. 

oisiUim. 
ain-bpiopa6, strange, extraordinary, 

xuv. 
oiTiiTti, a blemish, uii. 36. 
dipt), esteem ; ppiocol son a., a 

reckless or dishonourable word, xxiv. 

II. 
dipb-pleoócoó, of high pedigree, 

xLii. 5. 
aipbrli^teoo, cuopboó a., a 

search of the highways, xlii. 19. 
01^105, restoration, u. 6cM>4; xxu. 

203. 
dipeoó, accommodating; from áipe, 

a conyenienoe, xit. 7. 



oipse, a gift ; in phrase, a n-oipser 
in Tain, for nothing, xxsy. 94; 
xxxYi. 94. 

oifcpiQim, I change; of shape, ym. 

9- 
ol-$uipc, gen. of ol-^opc, the noble 

land, Erin, xxxTni. 28. The word 

is wi'itten olguipc in mss. 
olpaipeoóc» deyouring rayenously, 

ui. 50. 
onildn, a foolish person, xxxtiu. 16. 
omup, a wild, desperate man, a 

mercenary, n. 16 ; xyu. 25. 
onocpo, misery, lii. 21. 
onoice, terror, xxu. 7. 
onnpoct:, love; a. onTna, xit. 39. 
onpniaóc, great tyranny, 11. 6. 
oolboó, a lime quarry (?), ii. 41 ; 

beautiful, xxti. 94. 
oon, one; frequently it appears « 

'own,' as oom 6uil5, oon c-fuil, 

oon leonb, though sometimes 

'unique' seems a good rendering; 

before adjectives it is intensitive 

as oon-Sopbo, xn. 18. 
típb, high; t)'ápt), publicly, xxiv. 

14; noble, XXX. 17. 
opsnom, going, marching; bpaco6 

orgnoiTh, TI. 6, where ms. has 

aipmrii. 
aebooiPf wisdom (?), xxxyh. 7. 
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<i66aoi, an eTrlamation of aonow, 

XLXX. 21. 

a66uTnatp, near; 50 h-a.» quickly, 

T. 17. 
c6«$uaipe, a chief, a noble» xxxtu. 12. 



baic, the neck, xlii. 8. 

baiUe-ópió, a trembling of the limbs, 
LI. 62. 

bdilli;<^e, bailiifs, XLir. 18. 

bdiTii^e, madness, xxxyiii. 26. 

bal&ai$iTn, I grow dumb, or dis- 
cordant ; of the harp, xxvi. 96. 

balpam, the lips, xxxx. 21. 

bdltaó, large, awkward ; of the feet, 
xxxviu. 4. 

banna « bann, censure, reproach; 
the Pretender is called mapf 5an 
banna, vi. 5; cf, pdnuióe gan 
aon I0ÓC, XX. 37. 

bappa, s= bapp, a crowning, i. 9. 

beann, a horn ; of cattle, tii. 2 ; of an 
owl, XX. 29. 

beapcaim, I say, xv. 45 ; xxti. 39. 

béiUeac, a great stone, a tombstone, 

beó-ópuií;, mortal shape, xt. 260. 

beó&aóc, yivacity, xv. 132, et passim. 

beólcdn, a gabbler, xxxvin. 26, 

bf , pi. of be6, living, xii. 30 ; a ms. 
in 0'Curry*s Collection reads — cpf 
h-aoin-bt3ipt) a naoirh-Hipt) cpi 
clt 6uriipa bi&. 

biaftcaif i6e, beet-roots, xlv. 

btoftgat), a start; b. baojaldó, 
XXVI. 82 ; búp btoósea, XVII. 10. 

bópbriiap, enjoying good tables, well 
fed, XXXIV. 55. 

bopppaó, pride, xlvi. 

bofe, a shieling, xxii. 150. 

boóÓ5, a tent, xxxii. 62. 

bpai56-§cal, fair-necked, used nomi- 
nally, xxxv, 183. 

bpanaipeaóc, prowling for prey, 
Lii. 49. 

bpaonaó, wet or tearful, commonly 
applied to the world, liv. 61. 

bpanap, ravens, lt. 49. 



bpocaó, stimdard, colours ; b. 005016. 
XV. 58; b. apgnaiTh, vi. 6. 

bpéa^Qipe, a Uar, xxxvni. 7. 

bpéasnab, falsehood, X3ux. 5, 29. 

bpeapaloó, of a dirty red colour, 
LIII. 6. 

bpfbéipeaóc, brewing, xltii. 64. 

bUQCQÓ, swelling, proud ; bpuinn b. 
IV. 5. 

buainbeip, ear-reaping (r), xi.v. 

buannaóf servants, subjects collec- 
tively (?), Liii. 53. 

buimbpeaó, querulous (?), xxxviu. 2. 

buinne, a branch, a twig ; a binding 
layer in wickerwork; b. ctiil, the 
topmost layer; used metaph. of 
family descent, xiii. 112 ; bpdcaip 
b., XXII. 68. 

buinneaóaó, full of corns; of the 
foot-sules, xxxviii. 4. 

bumnean, dim. of buimie, xxn. 178. 

buppaó, or boppaé, proud, noble {?), 
XXVI. 160 ; from bopp, pride. 



Cait>peaTh, company, association, xxvi. 

151. 
caibpéipeaó, rhapsodical, xlv. ; cf. 

cait>péif , rhapsodical nonsense, 
cdile = cdil, fame, virtue, xviii, 73. 
caipe, plaiting ; of hair, iv. 5. 
call, loss, misfortune, vu. 6. 
callat&e, finery of dress, frills, xixx. 22. 
cam, crookedness, xxii. 118. 
camp a, a sewer, li. 51. 
candn, an urchin; fioÓ-óandn, a 

fairy urchin, xlii. 23. 
cannclaó, cantankerous (?), xiv. 52. 
caobaó, 50 c, in streams, or layers, 

227. 
caoille, an Huaócaó caoille, xxxv. 

165 ; caoille = caol, slender (f). 
caol, a marshy plain, xxxv. 62. 
caolaé, lit. linum silvestre, fairy flax ; 

hence sapling, xxvi. 87 ; caolbac, 

II. 42, is used for light plantations, as 

distinct from trees ; the roof wattling 

of a house, xii. 6 ; the breast-ribs, 

XXII. 222. 
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caop» fire; caop-tOTina, xti. 6;' 
caop óumair 'eipionn, the flash 
of Erin's power, xti. 2. 
capb, a ship, tz. 2. 
cappaódn, a scabby wretch, xxxriii. 

1 6 ; from capTia6, scabbj. 
ca|ii]i&6 s cap or capp, scurry, itch, 
ftc, xxTu. 14. 

céat>, first; often like aon, used « 
own, as céQb peapc, &c. 

ceannca, a fault, inr. 6. 

ceap, lit. a block, applied to a shoe- 
maker's last ; metaph. a family stock 
or progenitor, a chief, a prince, xti. 
18, etpMiim ; applied to the Almighty 
Father, xxv. 7. 

ceapbaó, a gambler, xxn. 125. 
Campion, in his ' Hi«torie of Ireland,' 
calls them carrowsy and says that they 
'' profess to play at cards all the year 
long, and make it their only occupa- 
tion. They play away mantle and 
all to the bare skin, &c." The Mord 
is still used of gamblers, but as a 
distinct class tiie cearbhachs do not 
exist. 

céilli6e, sensible, xlti. 

ciapf anaó, buzzing, xlt. 

ciap-6uillce, swamped with a black 
flood. Tin. 6. 

oiléTp, a eeeler^ a Tessel in which milk 
is set to throw up its cream, xltii. 68. 

cime, a captÍTc, it. 14 ; clai&pe ó., 
n Tillainous ^caitiff, xxxTUZ. 9; the 
common phrase ^ clai&pe cine is 
probably a corruption of this ex- 
pression. 

Cinncea6c, niggardliness, xtui. 79- 

cioppbab, destruction, c. cléipe, 

XT. II. 

cior6ipea6c, a rental, xxi. 19. 

cirt>iSes ceip^i^e, questions, xxii. 
114. 

claif, a furrow; c. on bpdca, 
slaTery, xiii. 114. 

cVafcpo, an enclosure (P), xxxtiu. 
24 ; perhaps from the Latin elattatra ; 
the word is applied to a large un- 
gainly boot. 



claihpa, a scratcher, xx. 27, note. 
cVaona, perverse ways, lit. 4. 
cleaócoim, I am accustomed to, 

hence I cherish, in. 29. 
cleicioódn, a quillet, xlii. 31. 
I cliap, a company, a hunting party, xt. 
I 28, &G. « the clergy or the bards 
j according to context, pattim. 
t cliatcmuil, stout; from cliat, the 
> chest, XXXV. 27. 

I cl66, or cl6, contention, struggle, 

emulation (?), xxvi. qi ; cf. na6 cl6 

1 Qip bit 1 5-cóiti-6pui6 00 6enup 

t. — KeutxMg, 
. clCnhat), a support, xxiv. 20. 
: cnápaó, a knotty person (P), zxxviii. i ; 
the word cnop, a knob, has a short 
I Towel. 
i cneap-6U, complexion (elf « the 

bi-cast), lU. 9. 

I cnópac, poet, for cnuapaé, obtaining, 

I acquiring ; the phrase psaipeoO if 

I cnópaó, XV. 130, is used in the 

same way as caiteoiii ip pa^dil, 

XIV. 86. 

cnuapcap, aheap, collection, xxx. 23. 

cnú IT105U1I, nut of the cluster, xit. 

38- 

coóall, a cloak or hood, implying the 

power of magic, T. 1 1. 
cosanpac, jaws, that which grinds, 

XXXVIII. 18. 

c6it> or cot) (perhaps « eo4e) seems 'to 
mean a law or custom, a tale or 
strain; it occurs twice in xxn.-* 
'na ponnoib (or po Ppann5ca6) 
5011 cam 'no 5-cót>aib, and 
QoibiU 50 pgiopmap 'na cóit>ib ; 
cf, "aip óóiDib galla-cléipe," 
and : — 

" Seaepún Céicmn cntS bon Tho5al 
lllaoibpiO mipe ap 6<í6 a óóib, 
Cti5 a popap bleaóc a biaiiipaib 
Solap ceapc a pia^ail p6ib." 

coini^iao, a stag, liL a hound-stag, 
, XI. 5. 

c6ipne, musicians; onál na cléipe 
c, XT. 78. 
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c6ipneaó, croaking» iv. 35. 

cóif ip, a feast, xx. 13 ; also a feasting 
party. 

com, a hollow ; of a lake, xxi. 11. 

com-l^oclaó, chattering, xxii. 125. 

con clan, an equal or rival, xxxvii. 10. 

cop, a tarn : aip óop, so that, xxxn. 
39; a wrestling bout, a tlirow, a 
cast; Q06 na 5-cop 5-compac, 
Aodh of the javelin fights, or of the 
wrestling contests, xv. 168. 

cpdi6ceaóc,Texatiousne8S, ill-humour, 
XVIII. 78. 

cpansca = cpungca, anything rolled ' 
up like a ball; often applied to a i 
decrepit! person ; the head or nose {^(), 
xxxTiii. 21. 

cpann, a staff; c. ba^aip, a staff to 
threaten with, xxii. 32 ; xxxv. ii. 

cpanna, trees, metaph. families, i. 3. 

cpaop, the throat, the maw; of a 
tombstone, xiv. 104. 

Cpet6ill, death (?), xii. 13 ; cpeiÓiU 
bdip, * death knell,' O.K. ; O'Curry's 
MS. reads cpéill. 

cpfon, old; in compounds such as 
cptn-pe6i$ce, excessively withered, 
as with age, i. 4; cpion-ooipip, 
I. 7 ; cpton-gpuamba, iv. 2. 

cpióneaó, causing trembling, xit. 56. 

cpoóaipe, a villain, a hangman, 
xxxviii. 6. 

cp66a, valiant; of shoes, xviii. 13; 
of a cat, XXXI V. to. 

cpoióeaps, blood red, xxix. 21. 

cpoióe-épóluit), in an agony of 
heart, i.iv. 5. 

cpóme (from cpón, swarthy), black- 
ness, stain, XV. III. 

opoptxiil, * crossness,' contention, 
xxxii. 42 ; the word is applied to 
the * love of mischief ' of children. 

cpocnaigim, I firmly establish, 

ZXXI. 2. 

ppuap = cpuaóap, churlishness, 
stinginess, xviii. 78 : ix. 7. 

cuaile, a staff, a pole, a branch of a 
tree ; metaph. a family branch, xti. 
18. 



cuainpiaodn, a small hiding-place, 

XLir. 25. 
cuapt>a, the course of life, lih. 48. 
cúi5e, a fifth part, a province, pasHm, 

seems to be treated as a feminine 

noun, xiii. 85, et alibi. 
cúiUbpice, the comb of a cock, xui. 

10. 
cuilc, a bed-covering, a quilt; cpé- 

óuilc, XVI. 20. 
cuipim, I put; cuippiD linn, they 

will injure us (?), xxxv. 100. 
cúmplaóc, a band of dependants, 

people, XXII. 141. 
cun^apaó = cuThangpao, bondage, 

straits, XXIII. II. 
cunrpaóc, a curse, a ban, xxxv in. 

25. 
cOtatl. humbled, a. 24, et alibi. 



Doi6eaThuil, handsome, xxxv. 29. 
beag-pon'^ npe, organizer, foreman, 

XLV. 

beap5a6, arranging, preparing; of 

coverlets, xv. 69 ; of a grave, xlix. 

10. 
t>eapb has the sense of bpf$ in phrase 

beapb mo pseulca, xxxv. 200; 

cf. bpt$ TOO rseulca, xxxv. 209. 
btlip, natural, hereditary, xxii. 79. 
blosQiTO, I drain out; of people, 

XXXIV. II. 

Otospaip, secret, v. 12. 

bfomap» pride, xxvi. 21 ; xxxv. 41. 

bfo6- coin all, dishonesty, non-fulfil- 
ment of contracts, i. 18. 

Oítpeópaó, devoid of strength, lit. i. 

Old too, in wisps ; of the hair, xxix. 9. 

Oocc, hard -pressing, xxxiv. 34. 

t)Oipciin, I spill, pour out; of a 
country, 11. 7. 

Opéimpeac, from Opéimpe, a ladder, 
an epithet applied to a maiden's hair, 
XXIX. 9. 

Opeóilliocán, a little, silly creature, 
xLii. 28. 

Op6lann, the waist or interior of \he 
body ; metaph. the heart, passim. 
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t)puibe, a Btarling; t>. ce6il, xxti; 

'43. 
t>uabreac, horrid, unsightly, xtv. 
t)uaÓ, difficulty, trouble, xxv. 7. 
t>uineaca, manly or humnne, xxxy. 28. 
t)úp, withered, hardened, sere, like 

aged wood ; of the heart, viii. i ; 

xxxnr. 124. 
T>uapcan, a wailing hum ; also rain, 

downpour, liii. 8. 



'6at)niap, primarily, jealous; hence, 

sulieB, morose, envious, xv. 177, e/ 

alibi, 
eaopdin, interposing, going between, 

defending, xxxvu. 8. 
ea^laif, the Church, often • the clergy, 

as in XXXY. 120. 
éi^iof, a satirist, li. 48. 
éioe, armour ; é. pldca, xxti. 23 : 

vestments, u. 23. 
eicim, a leap, a bound, xxvi. no. 



pdbap, fayour, xxi. 20, et alibi, 

paóain, meaning, y. 13. 

paécaim, I ask, y. 12. 

pdgbdla, bequests, xLnr. 

pdi5, a race or stock (?), xxxy. 30. 

paippinge, affluence, xiv. 83. 

paoileanba, of gull-like whiteness, 

XXIX. 18. 
paoinped^a, springs, fountains, xxi. 

23- 
paotaO, cessation, rest, xxx. 13. 
peacaim, I shrink, I yield, retire from 

an enemy, xyin. 55; of hills and 

trees, xin. 2 ; peocaO le pdnaib, 

* falling sickness,' xvni. 58. 
peallaipeaóc, deceit, lzi. 8. 
peallrspiofaim, I rob deceitfully, 

XYii. 29. 
peapaóu « peapóu, lit. a mnn- 

hound ; a hero, pataim. 
peapapcap, is spread, or spreads 

itself, y. 6. 
peappa, = pedpp, better, patHm, 
péaca, gentle, shy, xxyi, 18. 



peappdiSim, Task, xyi. 50. 
pei6m, strength, utility; a b-peibm, 

prosperous, successful, xiii. 86. 
pedl-^uil, the body's blood, or the 

life-blood, XXII. 50. 
pedUcG, treacherous » peallca for 

peallcQé (P), XXII. 16 ; xxii. 94 ; 

MSB. readings, po6alca polca, 

polpa : one has cóippeaó. 
piap, crooked, wild, mging; ofwayes,. 

III. 23. 
pinne, a tribe; bpdtaip pinne, a 

kinsman, xxxv. 69. 
P106U15, noise, clamour, ni. 4. 
pionncap or pifincap, struggle, con- 
test, xxxv. 24 : XXIX. 2 ; ef, a 

b-pionncap an púDaip. — Donogh 

G*Learyi and mu6at) nd miUeoÓ 

a b-pioTincap map cd. — Aodh 

MaeCurtain. 
píopaó, the chine or ridge, hence 

border of a mountain, xxxv. 48. 
pfop-óuaptiaó, of much marching, 

Liii. 29. 
ptop-t)li$Ceaó. of just laws, xxxv. 25» 
pleap 506, a churl, a cIo^rti, xxxii. i r; 

pdnaó pleap 5015, xvii. 6. 
pleap 5-6upa6, baying wreathed gob* 

lets (?), XLVii. 2. 
poóal, corruption, xxyit. 14 ; xy. 153. 
poganca, good, liv. 28. 
p6$naiTn, I profit by, xxxiy. 118. 
póspaini, I proclaim, pasiim; I 

banish, xxxiv. 52. 
póipcm, poet, for pdipiem; withaip 

= to relieve, i. 28; b't^oip 6eap, 

XXIV. 2. 
poitiTi, shelter, xxi. 7. 
poUaipe, a miserly person, or a 

dwarf, xxx^iii. 5. 
polc-óaom, of fair locks, xv. 2i2« 
ponn, desire ; b'ponn, so that, xxxii. 

83. 
póplaóc, force, violence, xin. 96; 

prob. « pdplann. 
pópluóc, great force, xv. 97, where 

perhaps it s multitude ; O'Curry't- 

us. reads apseimiTi for 05 seimniih 

in this line. 
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popcarhalOi abler; comp. of poipcil, 

•trong, XLV. 
puat>pa6, active, xxxiv. 29, et alibi, 
pua5pa6, poet, for p65pa6, xv. 37. 
puaimenc, in xxx. 31 aip p. seems = 

resounding -with, joyous notes; the 

word of teiinicans * vigour, substance' ; 

▼erse is said to be composed le 

puaimenc. 
puap, refreshing ; puaip » puaipe (?), 

IX. 7. 
puf5ea6, poet. forpd50&, xxxt. hi. 
puigleaó, icmaiinlcr, xxxiii. 8. 
puiTineaniuil, vigorous, xv. 121. 



^á^aóf leaky, chinky, so 0*R.; 

XXX vin. 2. 
5apcaó,=5opcaó, miserly, xxxviii. 6. 
5e05án, a bninchlet, a term of con- 
tempt, XXXVIII. 29. 
^eall, pledge, mortgage, xvii. 26; 

XXI. 8 ; 'tiq Jeall po «? because of 

this, XVII. 31. 
Seallaim, I undertake, vi. 8. 
geannaó, greedy, xxxviii. 8. 
jeapdnaó, grunting, xlv. 
geappaiceaó, voraoious, xxxviu, 8. 
geócaó, a hanger-on, a dependent on 

great families, passim ; now used in 

contempt. 
51 all, a hostage, xxxv. 66 ; xv. 165, 

where perhaps giall « Jéill, yielded, 
glagap, prating. 
5lap, bright, sparkling ; of the eyes, 

XI. 1 1 ; III. 3, &c. 
gléipe, the nobility, the select, 

XL VII. 31. 
gleó-gap, a battle staff. 
gleópcaó, a sportsman, xv. 93. 
jliabap, talk, chatter; of birds, xxii. 

206. 
5lia6-$dip, a battle shout; of Lia 

Fail, XV. 117. 
5lia5pam, noise; 5. 5I15, bell-ring- 
ing (?), xuv. 
5línn-5lopaó, with aloud voice, liv. 

29. 
^Ii05aipe, a babbler, xli. 4. 



5li05ap, chatter, xv. 104. 
JSlosupndil, cackling as a hen, xi.. 22. 
5lún-$cinea6, to spring as from a 

remote ancestor, xv. 62. 
5núip, in phrase cd gntSip 'na 511001, 

in. II, where perhaps it means 

sorrow; 0*Daly, in an incorrect 

version of the poem, makes it = 

frown, but 0*Daly was an unscrupu- 
lous translator. 
goipgeao, foolish, x^aii. 84, 
50ipiceaó, fretful, xxxviu. 18. 
50II, a GoU, a hero, passim; often 

spelled gall in mss. 
gopni, lit. blue; of swords, sharp, 

XXVI. 19. 
5opmaim, I whet; of swords, xv. 67. 
5papa6, grubbing, a species of tilling 

in which the surface of the lea is 

taken off in alternate sets with a view 

to digging furrows. 
5paipine, grunting, xliv. 
Speann, w-> ; meabap 5X011 spfnn, 

XV. 140. 
gpeanca, beautiful, from gpeann, 

love, XXIV. 6. 
5pei6inn, love, affection, xxn. 147. 
5pib = Spiob, a griflSn ; metaph. a 

warrior, passim ; a ' gerfalcon ' 

(Stokes). 
5ptnn-6luaTia6, with witty adulation, 

LIU. 10. 
Spiopdil, urging, driving, xxxir. 24. 
SPOSQipe, a cripple, xxxviu. 6; cf. 

aip a $po5a, *on his haunches.* 
5uaipe, bristle used by shoemzikers, 

xviii. 25, 26; a noble, a guairé, 

xrv. 16. 
giiQip, in phrase tusaif t>o guaip if 

t)0 6eip5-éitio6, * you are a con- 

f«>unded liar,' xliv. 
5Ún5aó, ill- shaped, xxxvux. 14. 



laóaim, I finish, close up ; of a tK>em, 

XLV. 

lappma, a relict, a remnant, ni. 15. 
lapaóc, foreign, viii. 2, 10 ; as a noun 
it «= loan. 
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iTiiipc, plotting, XXXV. 105. 
lomapcaé, arrogant, xlv. 
iop5Uil, contentioii, struggle, xv. 91. 
ioppa6, an ornament or robe, it. 7. 
ipiOTina, tHe temples, xxi. 22, 
xxxYin. I. 

l/06c, liquid in general, xv. 88. 
lagapao, branching, xxxvni. 9. 
Idn 5s lann, a sword (?), vni. 23. 
lat>panTi, a churl, a robber, i. 8 ; lii. 

38. 
la^ap, weakness ; mo lasap ! liii. 

as- 
las-lip to Ja6, of little strength, ni. i, 

32- 
laoi, for lae, gen. of Id, pastim. 
leann, humours of the body, vii. 13. 
leips, a plain, xv. 24. 
léite, greyness, xxvi. iii ; lii. 32. 
lipe, 50 I., abundantly (?), nr. 30, 

where, perhaps, it is a proper name ; 

ef. XXI. 22, for a similar idea. 
hatf grey; of the eyes in old age, 

VIIl. 1$. 

Ifnncpeaó, a pool, 11. 33. 

16d ; pneaéca *na I6t>aib, xxii. 22 ; 
O'R. gives I6t> « a volley ; 0' Curry's 
MS. reads — na I65 ngeal; another 
variant, Xo$t>iiib or loSt>cuib. 

lobamap, we went, v. 2 ; from 
lobaim, I go. 

loiTiTi, rapture ; I. no pell's©» xv. 97. 

lóiéne, a breeze, a storm ; applied to n 
hero, XXXV. 38. 

lomaim, I make bare, plunder, en- 
feeble ; with cluióe, to ' sweep ' the 
game, to completely win it, xxi. 12. 

Iuan-6pea6, dire ruin, or robbery, 
xxn. 137. 

Iui5tn, the flat surface at the top of the 
head, xxu. 24. 

Itit-i^ial, a vigorous, generous man, 
XV. 248. 

ITlabaoi, a dog, iii. 15. 
maips, adj. woful, xxvi. 52; as a 
noun s woe, passim. 



maipctn, a mastiff, xxxii. 27. 
maoipe» maop, a steward, xiv. 79. 
maoite, weakness, xxxiv. 5, 
inaol, the head gen. maoile, zx. 8. 
Tnapgáil, a bargain, barter, xxxii. 54. 
meabapaijim, I plan, xix. 6; I 

realize, xiii. 100. 
méala, a great loss, as the death of a 

friend, passim. 
meap- riiobpa^ a cur dog, xxxii. 27. 
mílleaó ■ mijileaé (?), xxvi. 72. 
miUceóipeacc, injury, loss, liv. 40. 
mtnleaó, a plain for grazing or 

pasture, a flat surface, xxvi. 93; 

' green pasture,' (Psalms xxni. 2) ; 

probably the same word as míUeaó, 

XXVI. 72. 
miocal, mettle, spirit, xx\i. 175. 
mt-ópeópGÓ, wanting in vigour, i. 

22. 
mobapta, dirty-looking, said of water 

when muddy ; in xv. 155, applied to 

a man, xv. 155. 
móbniap, gentle, xxn. 40. 
ni on 50001, a monkey, xxxvin. 23. 
mópluóc, a great store, xxii. 147. 
mucalloo, a drove of Rwine ; metaph. 

for vermin, xxxviii. 3. 
mullao, the head, xxxvin. 3. 
mupSGipe, a gross, fat person, xix. 

6. 
mullospGo, full of bumps (P),. 

xxxvni. 2. 



Napgnia, a rallying or binding chiefs- 
tain, XXVI. 37, ei seq. ; Windisch 
gives nasc niad » champion's bracelet. 

nearh-óumpeaó, without guile, 
XXXIII. 26. 



'Oipnne « opainn-ne, on us, xxxiv. 

26. 
óipbpeaó, (from 6p, a fawn), a shy^ 

modest face, xv. 216; ef, xv. 217. 
olpaipc, growl, XXXV. 10. 
opsopbo, Osgar-like, or liero-like, 

XXXV. 29. 
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Pdif aoiTie, Friday's fart. 
pléi6, contention, xxxt. n^ ei alibi; 
to fight for, to vindicate, yi. i. 

plub 6 pllb, XLT. 

plutit>apdil, plunder, xtii. 24. 
pptoTh-óom, lit. chief hounds ; of hell- 
hounds, XTU. 16. 
ppfoTh66óar, first hope, xxi. 5. 



HdÓ, judgment, maxim, xxit. 10. 
paille, a criminal vagahond, xvii. 8. 
pdptxSil, walking with long strides, 

tramping, xly. 
péinn, B pinne, he made, liit. 53, 

59. 

pe6, = led, XXXIV. 59. 

plan, a mark, trace, sign ; used in com- 
pounds as pian-loc, xii. (where a 
variant is pian luic); pian-bapc, 
XV. 40; its force* is intcnsitive; in 
XV. 40 it is perhaps » the sea. 

plan, a limit, a trace, ^an p. xxiii. 9. 

p lap aim, I govern, xiii. 87 ; I enter- 
tain, XXIV. 4. 

pfnn, used in compoundd as pfnn- 
fcópnaó, I. 19; ptnn-uame, iv. 
3; ptmi-puajaó, iv. 6; its force 
is intensitive. 

ptnn.pUGinneaó, hristling, coarse, 
LIU. 52. 

p 10b one a, decked, adorned, xviii. 5. 

popsa» a stroke, an attack, xxxviu. 
32. 

potcipe, a wild person fleet of foot, 
xxxviii. 7. 

po-oupamn, a great blow, xxxiii. 23. 

pUGcam, cockles, xxx. 24. 

puaócan, clamour, vii. 4. 

puagaim, I disperse, xv. 169. 

pUGimmm, I grow red, xxvi. 89. 

puGinne, a bit ; gan p., with nothing, 
XX. 7. 

puGinnreaodTi, a little thread, or 
hair, XLii. 27. 

puiDe, red water, xxi. 11. 

púipe, a knight, xxvi. 17, et seq. 

pun, love or secret, xv, 133 ; xxvi. 
123. 



Sett sufficiency, treasure; p. cpf 
pfo^aóca, the treasure or beloved 
of three kingdoms, piuaim. 

pao^alco, happy, prosperous, i. 11. 

f acGilc, sole ; of a shoe, xxii. 24. 

f acoil, trod the earth as man ; said of 
God, uii. 62. 

f ceacpaó, vomit, li. 53. 

reanar^ao, blinking, xxxtixi. 2; 
from f éanop, shortsightedness. 

peapgaip, comfortable; of a person, 

< xxxzx. 12. 

féibim, I blow, p. pé, I incite, I 
tempt, Lii. 40. 

peólcG, bean p., a woman aft^ 
labour, xxxrv. 3. 

peómp ac, of many mansions, or 
roomy houses, xv. 196; xxxzr. 54. 

peopbdn, rustling noise, xlt. 

pgabal, a robe, ui. 36 ; uii. 58 ; ef. 
Latin seajmla, and scapular. 

PSG^aim, I strain ; said of blood in 
family descent, xxix. 29. 

PSdince, ' ittered, n. 43, 70. 

PSannpuibeol, affrighting, ur. 51. 

I pgaot, a swarm, a crowd, lvi., lii. 16. 

I rsenhioll, the portion of a rick that 

overlaps; cpuaó pd p. = a rick, 

with its heap, like pipcfn pd 

ópuGió, XXXV. 12. 

rgtm, produce, prosperity ; pgtm 
bpaoióeaóco, v. 5 ; xxvi. 93 ; 
XXVI. 104 ; perhaps the word is con- 
nected with pgimiol, a film or web ; 
rstm na 5-cloó « the wall fern 
(O'R. gives pgeani na 5-cloc); 
the word psufm is used by Eogfaan 
Ruadh in the phrase, caini5 pgufm 
son rsciipectb 6 Idihcib, Mor- 
pheus, where it is difficult to fix its 
precise meaning. 

P5tni-$l6pac, heavy-sounding, ztxi. 
22. 

P5íni-p5i3abaó, wealth-snatching (?), 
UII. 21. 

PSpabaO, scratching, xvii. 15. 
PSpacG, a ragged wretch, xxxviu. 5 ; 
from PSpaic, a rag. 

PSptob, a track, a march, xxii. 19. 
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r5pfobaiTn, I go, make a track, xii. 

31. 

"PSpuicIn, dim. of rgpuca, a re- 
proachful term for an old man, a 
skeleton-like person. 

fguibile, a fragment (P), a con- 
temptuous term, xxxvin. 15. 

r1o6-bpac, a fairy coTering; f . ninie, 

XXII. I. 

piona-ópió, Tiolent trembling, xiv. 
58 ;r/. baille-ópi6 ; conn-6pit, 
XXI ; perhaps pi on a is from pean, 
old, but hardly from píon, tempest. 

ptopti$a&, making permanent, xxxit. 
121. 

piopsaite, in trim array, iv. 22 ; 
closely -cropped, xxxTui. i. 

piopnjQpnaé, hissing, xlv. ; O'B., 
piopapTia6. 

pt6e6ilce, peaceful, i. 11. 

pléaócaiin, I bow down, as in con- 
fession, Li. 9. 

plibipe, a long, lanky person, a churl, 
IV. 26. 

pltm, miserable, wretched, lit. 58; 
plfm, lit. thin, spare, smooth; is 
frequent as an inteiisitive in com- 
pounds as pltm-fl65aó, lit. 37: 
plfm-buaiOeapca, iv. 26; cpt 
plfm-puaftcaib, it. 18. 

plaot)-óialla6, thick-witted, xLni. 

pm aoin ce6ip eaóc, musing, ^considera- 
tion, lit. 13. 

pmól, the sntifp of a candle, hence, 
speck, fault, xxix* 32. 

pmuinim, for pmuainim, I think, 

XXTX. 24. 

pmulcaipe, a person with a big nose, 

XXXTIU. I. 

pnaiftmeaft, a matrimonial tie, xxx. 
22. 

poiUpeaó, bright ; used nominally of a 

maiden, xxxt. 194. 
poineann, brightness, cheerfulness, 

XV. 269. 
popaipe, a stammerer, xxxtiii. 
ppallma, u stone, a flag, x. 15. 
ppalpaipe, a churl, xliii. ; r/. 

ppailpfn. 



ppappaineaé, sharp, violent, bitter, 

LII. II. 

ppóUa, a piece of meat, xxxii. 66. 

pppeap, Lii. 20, note. 

pppéa6aÓ, to scatter, xxvi. ; pppéaéa, 

showers, lii, ii. 
ppamaó, Mith running eyes, xxxtiii. 

ppubdn, a cake, xlt. 

pceiós, a chop, a steak; of land, 

XXXV. 95-96. 
pcolaim or pcoUaim, I tear asunder, 

xxxtiii. 5. 
pcpiocainri, I fall down; of stars, 

xxTi. 90. 
pcuacap s pcuacaipe, a prying 

person» a terra of contempt, xxxtiii. 

14. 
pcuaó, a Tolume, a ti-eatise, a text, 

lit. a scroll, LIU. 19; a hero, 

xxxTir. 3. 
puiÓ, a hero (?), xxxtii. 19. 

! Cabaipc, bean bo t., to marry, 

j XLT. 

I caca, stay, support, xxxiii. 6, et 

alibi, 
cai6n), disease, xii. 11. 
cai&bpea6, substantial, xxxt. 88. 
caobaó, stubborn, xxti. 50. 
caoncoips, a demur, xit. icx>; adj., 

quarrelsome, xit, 52. 
capbuigee, aimpip c, thehan^est; 

from rapba, profit, 
cappapcap, c. Itnn, we met, v. 3. 
céa6co, frozen, xiv. 55. 
ceann, strength; c. na n5oU, 

xxxiv. 32 ; f/. cpéan, i. 27. 
céapma, term, speech, xxvi. 54. 
ceapbac, heat, xviii. 22. 
cio$-baile, manor or country house (P), 

XLII. 6. 

ctopánaó, a tyrant, l. 2. 

claóc, a coveiing <rf sorrow, xxvi. i. 

coipceaó, substantial (?), xlv. 

coipcéip, p'andeur, xlt. 

coip5, M'ill, pui-pose; t>*aon coip5, 
^-iUi deliberate intent, 11. 36; see 
0*Donovan*s Supp. to O'R. 
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coUca, perforated, undennined, xxi. 

«4. 
coTin-ópi6im, I tremble as a ware, 

XXI. 5. 
coppQÓdn, a little crab, xlii. 26. 
cop p am, attendance, waiting on, xur. 
cop pa, beyond them, xxxz. 90, 

IV., IT. 27. 
cpdóc, region ; cpdóc a bonnaipe, 

bis soles, xxxTxix. 4 ; cA 6 batap 50 

bonn cpdóc. — Connor O'SulUvan. 
cpd^lap, difficulty (f), xxxxi. 37. 
cpooóaó, subduing, overcoming; 

5an c, without abating or pause, 

XIV. 86. 
cpeapon, treason, xxviu. 5. 
cpei^bedn, dim. of cpeijib, xxvi. 

158. 
cpei^ibTin, I disable, destroy, xxxiv. 

30. 
cpéi6eapcaó, a term of abuse still in 

use (the exact meaning is not cer* 

tain), xxxvnr. i. 



cpeóince, no c, the Taliant, xxn. 

7«- 
cpeópGÓ, a director, a leader, 11. 2. 
cpuob, a niiierable person, xxx. 13. 
cpdi5, a cause, reason, xxxv. 98. 
cuaipip5, news, report; a t>-cuaipif5. 

a trace of them, vii. 12. 
cuaipim, an approximation; *na 

cpuinn-c., close up to her, iv. 14. 
cuicim, nursing, fosterage, xxxt. 

72. 
cup, dry ; of the heart, hard, inhospi- 
table, XXVI. 171. 



Uabap, wounded pride, xiu. 81. 
u^aim, horse-tackling, xxxii. 87. 
tiip, mould; t!iip ixa cpuinne, xi. 

10. 
tStpóionna, shoes, clogs (?}, xliv. 
uppamaó, reverent; u. t>o 6tiine, 

inferior to a person, xxiv. 2. 
uppaó, sustaining, xv. 181. 
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IRISH TEXTS SOCIETY. 



The Irish Texts Societt was established in 1898 for the pnrpo» 
of publishing tests in the Irish language, accompanied by such 
introductions, English translations, glossaries and notes as might be 
deemed desirable. 

The Annual Subscription has been fixed at 7#. 6^. (Americm 
subscribers two dollars), payable on January Ist of eacli year, on 
payment of which Members will be entitled to receive the Annual 
Volume of the Society, and any additional Tolumes which they may 
issue from time to time. 

The Committee make a strong appeal to all interested in Íhe 
preservation and publication of Irish Manuscripts to contribute to the 
funds of the Society, and especially to the Editorial Fund, which has 
been established for the remuneration of Editors for their azduoua 
work. 



The Second Annual Genebal Meeting of the Society was held <m 
April 2oth, 1900, in the Rooms of the Irish Literary Society, 8, 
Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London. 

Pkofessor F. York Powell in the Chair. 

The following Report was read by the Honorary Secretary : — 

SECOND AXJS^UAL REPORT. 

The Committee has to report a year of successful work. In 
October, 1899, Dr. Douglas Hyde's volume, containing two Lite 
mediaeval Irish romantic talcs, was issued to the Members; and, in 
December of the same year, Dr. George Henderson's I^d Bncraii 
(Feast of Ericriu), which foims the first of the volumes containing 
more ancient texts, was in the hands of subscribei^ 
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The volume for 1900, which is now passing through the press, 
Trill contain a complete collection of the Poems of Egan O'llahilly, a 
famous Munster poet of the close of the seventeenth and beginnin;; 
of the eighteenth centuries. The volume will contain text and 
literal translation, with Introduction, Glossary, and Notes, besidcn 
"brief special introductions to such of the poems as require elucida- 
tion. The work has been prepared and edited, chiefly from mss. iii 
Maynooth College, by Rev. P. S. Dinneen, s.j., m.a. It is hoped 
that it will be ready for distribution by October, at latest. 

An offer made by Mr. John M^Xeill, n.A., late Editor of tfjo 
Gaelic Journal, of a complete edition of the **Duanaire Pinn," a 
■collection of Ossianic Poems preserved in the Library of the Francis- 
can Monastery, Dublin, has been accepted by the Committee. The 
larger number of the incidents related in these poems will be new to 
the public, and are not to be found in any hitherto published collec- 
tion. Their publication cannot fail to shed much needed light upon 
the development of Ossianic Romance. 

The Committee contemplates the publication in parts of the entire 
manuscript. The first volume is now in active prepai-ation. 

Mr. David Comyn reports that he is making progress with his first 
volume of Keating' s ** History of Ireland," and hopes to have it ready 
for publication in 1901. 

The Committee had hoped to produce this year Manus O'Donnell'i* 
" Life of St. Columbkille,'' but the Editor, Tomás OTknnghaile, has 
not yet been able to place the material in their hands. 

In January, 1900, it was resolved that, after March Ist, the sub- 
scription for the two volumes published in 1899 should be raised from 
7«. 6^. to 10«. 6^. to Members whose subscriptions for 1899 had not 
been paid up to that date. 

The price of the volumes to the public is 6«. per volume^ or 12t. 
for the two volumes issued in 1899. 

The subscription for 1900 remains fl^ed at 7«. Gd,* and is no.v 
due. 

A suggestion has been made to the Committee by a Member of the 
Intermediate Board of Education for Ireland, to extend the scope of 
the Society's aims by the issue of Extracts, from such of its volumcft 

♦ American subscriptions, §2. 
a2 
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D8 are suitable, to scnc a» school text-books for use in the Interme- 
diate and Royal University Coui-jies : such books to be published in a 
cheap foi-m without translation», but with more extended glossaries. 
I'his suggestion which, if carried out, would fonn a new branch of the 
Society's work, is now under the considemtion of the Committee. 

Steady progress has been made in the compilation of the Irish- 
English Dictionaiy, and a largre portion of the work has been completed, 
chiefly through the encTfry of Mr. G. A. Greene, m.a., assisted by 
other Members of the Comnnttec. 

In April, 1899, an apponl was issued, asking Irish speakers and 
students to assist in the work, by drawing up lists of words used in 
their own districts, and also by compiling lists from various modem 
Irish publications. The appeal met with a cordial response, and the 
Committee has received several valuable lists of wonls which are now 
being incorporated with tlie work already done. It is desired to thank 
those who have helped in this matter, and also those who have kindly 
lent MS. Dictionanes and collections of Irish wokIs. 

AVhen the work is sufficiently advanced, it will be placed in the 
hands of the Editors, Mr. David Comyn and llev. Peter O'Leary, for 
revision, and circulars will be issued stating full particulars as to 
publication, price, etc., and asking for the names of subscribers. 

The Committee desires to record its gratitude to the Editors of the 
volumes already issued, and about to be issued, by the Society, and is 
deeply sensible of the generous spirit in which the Editora have entered 
into the work, and of the coixlial manner in which they have endea- 
voured to cany out the suggestions and resolutions of the Committee. 
This spirit of good will has greatly lightened the labours of those who 
ai'e responsible for the conduct of the f>ociety. 

Since the issue of the last Annual Heport, 52 new Members have 
been added to the Society. Five have died during the year, and four 
have withdrawn their names. The Society now numbers 469 Members.* 

The Committee, in expressing thanks to those who have contributed 
to the Editorial Eund, looks for continued and increased support to 
enable it to cany out the important work imdertaken. It desires, as 

* In spite of the fact that over 50 names sent in after the issue of the first 
circular were removed from the books owing to non-payment of subscriptions, the 
Society numbers, at the date of going to press, 502 Members, 86 of vhom have 
jeceully joined tlie Society. 
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far as the means placed at its disposal will admit, to act in tlie most 
generous spirit towards the Members, and to push on the work of pub- 
lication as rapidly as possible. It hopes especially that means will be 
forthcoming to publish, from time to time, further volumes containing 
older texts. Several texts of great importance have T)een offered to the 
Society, among which may be mentioned Serglige Conculainn, Orgain 
Bruidne Da Bergae, and the Poems attributed to St. Columba, but 
the acceptance of these offers has had to be postponed until such 
time as the means is forthcoming to issue them in the extra Mediaeval 
Series. The value of these texts, from a literaiy and linguistic point 
of view, will be apparent to all. 

On the motion of Mr. A. P. Graves, seconded by Mr. C. H. Monro, 
the Report was adopted. 

The following Pinancial Statement was submitted by the Trea- 
surer: — 

BALANCE SHEET, 

1899—1900. 



X«ceipU. 


Ezpenditar*. 


C s, d. 


C *. rf. 


To Balance brous^bt fonvard from 


By Payment to Publisher of Irish 


»898-99 151 5 


Texts Society*! Publications, 193 17 8 


„ Sabscriptiont, 1899-1900, ... 127 q 11 


„ Editorial Expenses, 600 

„ Printing, Postage, Stationery, 898 


„ Donations 26 15 9 


„ Refund to Irish Literary 




Society, 500 




„ Printing List of Members and 




Syllabus, 9 13 9 




„ Commission on Cheques, ... 064 




M Balance in hand 82 3 3 


Total, £yii 10 8 


Total, JÍ305 10 8 
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GENERAL SFATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 

For 1898, 1899. 1900. 



BtMipU. Zxpmditiire. 

£ 9. d. \ £ *' d. . 

By Preliminary Expenses (Print- j 

I ingr, Postage, Uc.\ i8q8, ... 5 © © j 

. „ Printing, Postagrc, Stationery, | 

! i8q*-09» »« »6 6 ! 

• „ Do. do.» 1899-1900, 8 9 8 { 

„ PrintinK Syllabus and List of [ 

i Members ... 9 ^3 9 

I „ Kdicorial Expenses, 1898-99— 
Payment to Mr. 

Flannery, ...)ii5 o o I 

Photograpbinf 
Bodleian Library 
—" Life of Saint 
I Columba," ... 15 o o 



To SubicriptioM— 






1899—485 at 7*. 6if. each. 


181 17 


6 


1900— Keceivcd to date. . 


. 6x'a 


8 


„ Donations— x8oo 


. 9* M 


<) 


„ Do. IQOO, 


. 2615 


9 



30 



,. Editorial Expenses. X899-19C0 

(Dr. Hyde), ... 600 

., Refund of Member's Subscrip- 
tion and Donation, a 3 6 

., Refund to Irish Literary 

Society of Advance, ... 500 

,, Commission on Cheques, ... 064 

„ Payinetits to Publisher for 

Hooks, i8oo, 103 17 8 

„ Balance in hand. 82 3 3 



)f 504 10 8 i jCj64 10 8 



Oa the motion of Mr. Alfred ^Tutt, seconded by Dr. John 
Todhuntcr, the Financial Statement was adopted. 

The following changes in the liules pi-oposcd by the Executive 
Committee were earned on the motion of Mr. Mescal, seconded by 
Mr. Kutt :— 

(a) That in Hulcs 2, 4, and elsewhere, the name " Council " be 
substituted for "Executive Committee." 

{V) That in Rule 9, after ** 7«. Ci/. per annum" be added "(American 
subscribers two dollars)." 

Totes were taken for the Election of four new Members of the 
Executive Council to seiTC in the place of Messrs. Flannery, Gi-eeue, 
Fahy, and O'Keeffe, resigned. The following were declared elected: — 

Mr. Mauiice J. Dodd, Mr. Arthur K. ^filler, Mr. Monro, Fellow 
of Cuius College, Cambridge, and Ecv. T. O'SuUivan. 
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GENERAL RULES. 

Objects. 

1. The Society is instituted for the purpose of promoting the publication of 
Texts in the Irish Lang\iage, accompanied by such Introductions, English Trans- 
lations, Glossaries,* and Notes, as may be deemed desirable. 

Constitution. 

2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, an Executive 
Council, a Consultative Committee, and Ordinary Members. 

Officers. 

3. The Officers of the Society shall be the President, the Honorary Secre» 
taries, and the Honorary Treasurer. 

Executive Council. 

4. The entire management of the Society shall be entrusted to the Executive 
Council, consisting of the Officers of the Society and not more than ten other 
^Ieni1)ers. 

5. All property of the Society shall be vested in the Executive Councfl, 
and shall be disposed of as they shall direct by a two-tliirds' majority. 

6. Three Members of the Executive Council shall retire each year by rota- 
tion at the Annual General Meeting, but shall be eligible for re-election, the 
Members to retire being selected according to seniority of election, or, in case of 
eijiiality, by lot. The Cour il shall have power to co-opt Members to fill up 
casual vacancies occurring throughout the year. 

Consultative Committee. 

7. The Consultative Committee, or individual Members thereof, shall give 
advice, when consulted by the Executive Council, on questions relating to the 
Publications of the Society, but shall not be responsible for the management of 
the business of the Society. 

l^ÍEMBERS. 

8. Members may be elected either at the Annual General Meeting, or, from 
time to time, by the Executive Council. 

Subscription. 

9. The Subscription for each Member of the Society shall be 7/6 per annum 
(American subscribers two dollars), entitling the Member to one copy (post free) 
of the volume or volumes published by the Society for the year, and giving him 
the right to vote on all questions submitted to the General Meetings of the Society. 

10. Subscriptions shall be payable in advance on the ist Januniy in each year. 

11. Members whose Subset iptions for the year have not been paid are not 
entitled to any volume publi<>hcd by the Society for that year, and any Member 
'whose Subscription for the current year remains unpaid, and who receives and 
retains any publication for the year, shall be held liable for the payment of the 
Jul! published pi ice of such publication. 
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12. The Publications of the Society shall not be sold to persons other that 
Members, except at an advanced price. 

13. Members whose Subscriptions for the current year have been paid shall 
alone have the the right of voting at the General Meetings of the Society. 

14. Members wishing to resign must give notice in writing to one of t1>e 
Honorary Secretaries, before the end of the year, of their intention to do so: 
otherwise they shall be liable for their Subscriptions for the ensuing year. 

Editorial Fund. 

15. A fund shall be opened for the remuneration of Editors for their work in 
preparing Texts for publication. All subscriptions and donations to this fund sliall 
be purely voluntary, and shall not be applicable to other purposes of tlie Society. 

Annual General Meeting. 

16. A General Meeting shall be held each year in the month of April, or as 
soon afterwards as the Executive Council shall dctcrniine, when the Council sluiU 
submit their Report and the Accounts of the Society for the preceding year, and 
when the seats to be vacated on the Council shall be filled up, and the ordinaiy 
business of a General Meeting shall be transacted. 

Audit. 

17. The Accounts of the Society shall be audited each year by auditors 
appointed at the preceding General Meeting. 

Changes in these Rules. 

t8. With the notice summoning the General Meeting, the Executive Coun- 
cil shall give notice of any change proposed by them in these Rules. Ordinary 
Members proposing any change in the Rules must give notice thereof in writing 
to one of the Honorary Secretaries seven clear days before the date of the Annual 
General Meeting. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 



[Am asterisk before ike name denotes fhat ike Member has contributed durin.i the 
current year to the Editorial Fund ^ 



Abercrombie, Hon. John. 
Agiiew, A. L., F.s.A. (Scot.). 
Aliern, James L. 
A heme, Miss M. 
Alliiigham, Hugh, M.R.T.A. 
Anderson, John Norrie, J.P., Provost of 

Stornoway. 
Anwyl, Prof. E., M.A. 
Ashe, Thomas J. 
<• Ashley, Miss Mary. 

Baillies' Institution Free Librarj', Glas- 
gow. 

Banks, John. 

Barrett, S. J. 

Barry, Thomas. 

Bartliolemew, John. 

Beary, Michael. 

Beck, P. 

Belfast Library and Society for Promot- 
ing Knowledge. 

Bergin, Osborn J. 

Berlin Royal Library. 

Berry, Captain R. G. 

Berryhill, R. H. 

Bigger, F. J., M.R.r.A. 

liirmingham Free Library. 

Blaikie, W. B. 

Blair, Rev. Dr. Robert. 

Boddy, John K. 
*Bolton, Miss Anna. 

J'>oi thwick, Miss N. 

Bo>toii Public Library, U.S.A. 

lioswell, C. S, 

Bowman, M. 

liovd, J. St. Clair, M.D. 

lioyle. William. 

l*<)yle, Rev. Thomas, c.c. 

Brannick, L. Theobald. 

Jircnan, James. 

Brett, Charles H. 
*Bfodrick, Hon. Albinia. 



Brooke, Rev. Stopford A. 
^Brophy, Michael M. 

Brewer, John L. 

Brown, A. C. L. 

Browne, Rev. R. L., Ord. Min. 

lirimskill. Rev. K. C. 

Bryant, Mrs., D.sc. 

Buchanan, ^liss Jeannie. 

Buckley, James. 

Bund, J. W. Willis, Q.c. 

Burke, Thomas. 
*Burnside, W. 

Byrne, Matthew J. 



Calder, Rev. J. 

Camenen. M. F. 

Campbell, Lord A. 

Carbray, Felix. 

Carey, J. 

C:irmichael, Miss Flla. 

Carrigan, Rev. William, C.C. 

Casey, Rev. Patrick. 

Cassedy, J. 

Castletown, Right Hon. Lord. 

Cavanagh, Michael. 

Clarke, Henry Wray, M.A. 

Close, Rev. Maxwell H.,M.R.I.A.. F.c; s, 

Coclnanc, Robert, F.k.s.A.l., M.R.i.v. 

ColTey, George, B.A., M.R.I.A. 

Coftcy, John. 

Colg.in, Rev. William. 
*iColgan, Nathaniel. 

Colleiy, Alderman B., M.P. 

CoUes, Dr. Abraham. 

Colman, James, M.R.s.A.l. 

Comerford, Maurice. 
*Coniyn, David. 

Concannon, Thomas. 
*Condon, Rev. R. 

Conway, Rev. David. 

Cooke, John. 
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Cooper. Richanl. 

CoilL Qu«*ii*» Collrpe Library-. 

Co«>tellOy Thomas li(>«lkm. M.ii. 

Co^ldlo. Brother Francis, o.s.r. 

Cox, Michael. 34.D., m.r.i.a. 

Cniijne. W. A. 

Crtiuhton, Dr. R. H. 
•Culwick, J. C, MPS. DOC. 

Cunninglinm, J. T. 

Curran, John. 
•Caaen, Kev. \V. H. 

Cusacky iiYofessor J. 

Daly, Timothy. 

Darby, Martin, M.D. 

Davies, Thomas J. 

Day, Robert, J. P. 

Deeny, D. 
*De La Horde, Captain All>ert. 

Delany, The Verv Kev. Dr. 
«Delany, The Veiy Kev. Wilham, S.J., 

LUD., M.R.I.A. 

Denvir, John. 
Dciitt, Kev. Matthew, s.J. 
Dickson, Mi«>s kdiih. 
*Di«by, E. \V. 
Dillon, John, M.P. 
Dillon, William. 
Dinncen, Rev. T.S.. s.j., m..\. 
Dix, E. Reginald McC. 
Dodd, Maurice J. 
DiKlg'iOn, Kdwnrd Spencer. 
Doherty, Anthony J. 
Donelan, James, M.U. 
DtK>dy, Patrick. 
Dorey, Matthew. 
Dotti'n, Professor Georges. 
Downey, E. 
Doxlf, J. J. 
Dresden, Konigliche Oeflcntliche Bib- 

liothek. 
Dniry, Miss Edith. 
Dufl'erin and Ava, The Most Hon. The 

Marquis of, K.p. 
Duignan, W. H. 
Duncan, Leland L. 

Ecdes, Miss C. O* Conor. 
Evans, ^liss E. M. 

Fahey, Rev. J., D.D., v.G. 
Fahy, Frank A. 
Farquharson, J. A. 
Kenton, James. 
Fcriian, John J. 
J-crriter, P. 
Fish, F. P. 
Fitz Gerald, Michael J. 



, «Fitz Gerald Lord Walter. 

! «Filzniaurice, Kev. E. B., O.S.F. 

Flaniierv, T. J. 
j Foreman, W. H. 
j Frazer, James, C.E. 
I Fnn»t, James. 

Gaelic League, Carlow Branch. 
,, „ Forest Gate Branch.. 

I y, „ Gal way Branch. 

! „ „ London. 

I Gaelic Society of Inverness. 
j Gaidoz, Henri. 
j Gallagher, J. S. 
! Gal way, Queen's College. 

Gannon, John Patrick. 
I Geoghegan, Professor Richard II. 
i Gib&jn, The Hon. W. 
' Glynn, John. 

Glynn, J. A., B.A. 

Glynn, Thomas. 

Golden, ^liss B. 

Gordon, Principal. 

Goudie, Robert. 

Grainger, William H., M.n. 
•Graves, Alfieil Percival, M.A. 
•Gregory, Lady. 

Greene, George A., ii.A. 

Greene, Kev. J. J. 

Griffin, Richard X. 
•Gwynn, Edward John, M,A., F.T.C.l).,. 
Todd Professor, R.LA. 

Haffenden, Mrs. 

Harrassowitz, Otto. 

Hamilton, G. L. 
I •Hiirtland, E. S. 
: Har\ard College Library, Mass., U.S.. \. 

Haugh, Simon. 

Hayde, Rev. John. 

Hayes, Cornelius J. 

Hayes, James. 

ilealy, Most Rev. John, D.D., LL.D., 
Coadjutor Bishop of Clonfert. 
I Healy, Maurice, M.P. 
! Henderson. George, M.A., PH.D. 
• Henehan, ^fartiu J. 
; Hennessy, B. 

Henry, John P., M.D. 
•Heron, Francis, M.B, 

Hicl^cy, Kev. M., m.r.i.a., f.r.s.a.1.. 
i Hogan, Rev. D. A., C c. 
I Hogan, John. 
I Hogan, Rev. Martin, c c. 

*Hor-ford, Miss Cornelia. 
j •Hull, Mias Eleanor. 
' Hurley, D. B. 
I Hurley, Timothy J. 
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♦Hwtton, Mrs. A. W. 
♦Hyde, Douglas, Li..i>., M.R.I.A. 
llynes, Rev. John, b.d. 

•Inipim, John Kells, ll.d. 

Irving, Daniel. 
♦Iveagh, Right Hon. Edward Cecil, 
Baron, D.c.L. 

>ck, J. 
James, W. P. 

Johns Hopkins University Libiary, Bal- 
timore, Maryland, U.S.A. 
Johnson, James Patrick, M.A. 
♦Jones, Lieut. Bn-an J. 
Joyce, Patrick Weston, LL.p. 
Joyce, William B., b.a. 



Kane, Robert Romney, M.A., LL.D., 
County Court Judge. 

Kane, Thomas. 

Kavanagh, Rev. Brother J. C. 

Keane, John. 

Keane, J. J. 

Keating, Miss Geraldine. 

Keawell, P. J. 

Keily, Miss B. 
-*Jvelly, John F. 
♦Kent, Pierce. 

Ker, Professor W. P. 

Kiely, John. 

Kiely, John M. 
♦ ICillen, William. 

King's Inns, Dubh'n, Hon. Society of. 

Kisisock, Miss S. Shaw. 

Kittridge, Professor G. L. 

Klincksieck, Ch. M. 

Knox, H. T. 



La Touche, J. Digges. 
♦J^wson, J. Dillon. 
♦Lecky, Right Hon.W. E. H., MP., i\c. 

Lee, Mrs. 
•Lee, Very Rev. Timothy. 

Lcfroy, B. St. G. 

Lehnnc, D. 

Leipzig University, Library of. 

Lqhs, Ch. 

Lewis, Sir William J. Bart. 

Library of Parliament, Ottawa, U.S.A. 

J.ihrary of Mechanic's Institute, San 
Francisco, U.S.A. 

Lil)rarv of Congress, Washington. 

Lillis, J. T. 

Limerick Free Library. 

Little, Mbs M. 



Liverpool Public Library, per P.. 
Co veil, Librarian. 

London Library, per C. L. Hagbert 
Wright, Librarian. 

Long,*W. 

Long worth-Dames, Capt. M. 

Lot, M. Ferdinand. 

Lou-ihran, Rev. Dr., C.C. 

Lynch, Rev. Brother Fidclis M. 
*i-ynch, D., M.D. 
♦Lynch, Timothy. 

Lyons, Very ReV. John C, o P. 



♦Macalister, R. A. S. 
I M*Bride, A., M.D. 
I 'MacBrayne, David, F.S.A. fScoi.',. 
I ♦M'Call, P. J. 
j M^Carte, Matthew. 

M-Carihy, John. 
I ^['Clintock, H. F. 
i MacCollum, Fionan. 
' M*(^onnell, James. 
i ^facDonagh, Frank. 

MacDonngh, Michael. 

!Macdonald, Rev. A. J. 
: M 'Donald, Rev. Allan. 
I MacDonald, William. 
I MacDowell, T. B. 
' M'Dwyer, James. 

MacEiiean, Andrew. 

M-Fadden, Rev. James, P.P. 
' MacFarlane, Malcolm. 

M 'Glynn, Right Rev. Monsignor, V.G. 

M*(7ÍÍiley, Connell. 

M'Ginlev, Rev. James C. 
♦M'Ginley, P. J. 

MGovan, Rev. T. 
. .\[*Groder, John. 

M*Innerney, Thoma«. 

MacKay, A. J. J., LL.D., Sheriff ofe 
Fife. 

MacKay, Eric. 

MacKav, J. G. 
♦AfacKay, Thomas A. 

MacKay, William. 

.\racKenzie, William. 

Mackinnon, Professor Donald. 

^lackintosh. Rev. Alexander. 

Mackintosh, Andrew. 

Mackintosh, Duncan. 

Mackintosh, C. Frazcr, LL.D. 

M*Lachlan, Rev. Hugh. 
♦Maclagan, R. C, M.D. 

M 'Lees, William H. 

Macleod, Norman. 
*MacLoughlin, James L. 

MacMahon, the Rev. Eugene, Adra. 
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MacMahon, Rev. Thomas, p.p. 

MacManus, Miss L. 

MacManus, Patrick. 
«MacMullan, Rev. A., p.p. 

MacNamara, C. V. 

MacNeiU, John, b.a. 
♦MacNcill, Patrick Cliarles. 

M*Nelis, Rev. A., p.p. 

M'Sweeney, Tinioihy. 

Maffctt, Rev. Riclinld S.. B.A 

Magrath, C. J. Rxland. 

Manchester Free l.ibraries, per C. \V. 
Sutton, Libnirian. 

Manning;, M. A. 

Manning, T. F. i 

Mara, B. S. 

Martin, A. \V. \ 

•Maityn, Edward. j 

Mathew, Frank. { 

Mavhew, Rev. A. L. 

Meibourne, Victoria, Public Library 
and Museum of. 

Mernman, P. J., B.A. 

Mescal, Daniel. 

Meyer, Professor Kiino. 

^Ceyrick Library, Jesus Collfjje, Ox- 
ford, per W.'M. Linclsav, Libiarian. 
♦Miller, Arthur W. K., .M.A. 

Milligan, T. 

Mills, James. 

Milwaukee Library, U.S.A. 

Milne, Rev. J. 

Mintem, J. 

Mitchell Library, Glasjjow, per F. T. 
Bauett, Librarian. 

^lockler, Rev. T. A . 

Molloy, William R. J., J. P., M.R.I.A. 
♦Moloney, Rev. Michael. 
♦Monro, C. H., Fellow Cains College, 
Cambridge. 

Moore, Rev. H. Kingsniill. 

Moore, Norman, m.d. 

Moran, His Eminence Patrick F., 
Cardinal, D.i)., Aicli bishop . of 
Sydney (Life Member). 

Moran, b. P. 

Moran, James. 

Moroney, P. J. 

Morris, Patrick. 
♦Morris, P. 

Morrison, Hew. 
♦Mount St. Alphonsus, Limerick, Very 
Rev. Fr. Rector of. 

Mount St. Joseph, The Rijjht Rev. 
The Lord Abbot of. 

Blount Mellary, The Right Rev. The 
Lord Abbot of. 

Mulheerin, Joseph. 



Murphy, Conor. 
Afurphy, John. 
Murphy, John J. 
Murphy, J. J. Finton. 

I 

i Nagle,J.J. 

National Library of Ireland. 
j National Literary Society, Dublin. 

Kaughton, O. 

Neil, R. A. 

Newark Free Public Library. 
. New York Philo-Celtic Society. 
I New York Public Library. 
j Nichols, Miss M. 

Nixon, William. 
I ♦Noonan, J. D. 

j Nottingham Free Public Library, 
I Borough of. 

Nutt, Alfred. 

O'Brien, D. 

O'Brien, R. Barry. 

O'Brien, Edward. 

O'Brien, Michael. 

O'Brien, Stephen. 

O'BjTne, M. A. 

O' Byrne, Patrick. 

O'Byme, W. 

0*Callaghan, Joseph P. 

O'Callajihan, J. J., Phvs. and Surjj. 
•O-Carroll, J. T. 

O'Cleiy, L. 

O'Conor Don, Right Hon. The, D.I.. 

O'Dea, Rev. D , c.C. 

O'Doherty, The Most Rev. Dr., LorJ 
Bi»hop of Derr}'. 

O'Donel, Manus, R.F.. 

O'Donnell, The Most Rev. Dr., Lor«l 
Bishop of Raphoe. 

G'Donnell, Manns. 

O'Donnell, Patrick. 

O'Donoghue, D. J. 

0*Donoghue, Mortimer. 

O'Donoghue, R., m.d. 

O* Donovan, Rev. J. 

O'Dowd, ^lichael. 

O DriscoU, Rev. Denis, C.C. 
♦O'Farrell, P. 

O'Farrelly. Miss A. 

O'GaUagher, ^L 

O' Grady, Standish Hayes. 

O'Grady, Standish J. 

O'Halloran, J. 

O'Hea, P. 

O'Hennessy, Bartholomew. 

O'Keeffe, J. G. 

O'Kieran, Rev. L., c.C. 
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D'lCincaly, Justin. 

DLavcrty, Kev. James, P.P., M.R.I. A. 
Dldham, Miss Edith. 
J^Leaiy, Denis Augustine. 
D' Leary, James. 
3' Leary, Rev. James M., C.C. 
0' Leary, John. 
D' Leary, Rev. P., p.p. 
O ' Leary, Nefl. 
O' Leary, Simon. 
OMahony, Patrick. 
O'^Mulrenin, Richard. 
0*Xeachtan, John. 
0*Neill, Captain Francis. 
0*Quigley, Rev. A. O. 
O'Reilly, Miss. 

O'Reilly, Very Rev. Hugh, m.r.i.a. 
O'Reilly, Rev. J. M., C.C. 
0*Riordan, Rev. J. 
Orpen, Goddard. 
O'Shea, P. J/ 
0*Shaughnessy, R. 
O' Sullivan, D. 
O' Sullivan, Daniel 
^O'SuUivan, Michael. 
0*Sullivan, Rev. T. 



Parkinson, Edward. 

Pearse, P. H. 

Pedersen, Dr. Holger. 

Plummer, Rev. C. 

Poole. Prof. Stanley Lane. 

Powel, Thomas. 

Powell, Professor F.York, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modem History, Oxford. 
•Power, Edward J. 

Power, Rev. P. 

Power, William Aloysius Lucas. 

Pratt Institute Free Library, Brooklyn, 
New York, U. S. A. 

Prince, J. D>iieley, PH.D. 

Purcell, Joseph. 



Qoinn, John. 



Raleigh, William. 

Rapmund, Rev. Joseph, C.C, M.R.I.A. 

Rhys, Mrs. Ernest. 

Rhys, Professor John. 

lUce, Hon. Mary Spring. 

Richardson, Stephen J. 

Ring, Rev. T. 

Robertson, J. L. 

Robinson, Professor F. N. 



Rollcston, T. W. 
Rossall, John H. 
*Rushe, Denis Carolan, B.A. 
Ryan, Mark. m.d. 
Ryan, Patrick J., M.D. 
Ryan, Rev. T. E. 
Ryan, W. P. 



Savage-ArmslroniT, Professor G. F. 
Scanlan, Joseph, M.D. 
Scanlan, Rev. James, C.C. 
Scott, Miss Jean ^MacFaelan. 
♦Scphton, Rev. John. 
Seymour, Rev. Robert, D.D. . 
Sli'ahan, Veiy Rev. Thomas J., D.D. 
Sharp, William. 
Shaw, W. N. 
Shekleton, A. J. 
Sheridan, Rev. Joseph, C.C. 
Shorten, George. 
Shorter, Clement. 
Sigerson, George, M.D. 
Sinton, Rev. Thomas. 
Smyth, F. Acheson. 
Sneddon, Geo. T. 
Speight, E. E., B.A. 
Spirgatis, Herr M. 
Sicvens 6i Brown. 
Stokes, Whitley. D.C.L. 
Sioney, Bindon B., M.A., LL.D., F.K.S. 
Strassburg, Kaiserltch Universitats u. 

ILandes Bibliothek. 
Sullivan, Patrick. 
Sweeny, William M. 



Taylor Institution, Oxford. 
Tenison, £. R., m.d. 
Thompson, Mi.ss E. Skeffington. 
Thuincysen, Professor Dr. Rudolf. 
Todhunter, John, M.D. 
Toronto Library. 
Trahemc, Llewellyn E. 
♦Trench, F. H., Fellow of AH Souls» 

Oxford. 
Trench, Profesfjor W. F. J. 
Twiííg, John Hill. 
Twoomey, Jeremiah. 



•Vallack, Miss A. 
Vienna, Imperial University Library. 
Vienna, Imperial Library. 
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Wallace, Colonel R. Tf. 

Watkinson Library, Hartford, U. S. A. 

Walsh, Rev. Martin, p.p. 

Walsh, Martin S. 

Walsh, Most Rev. William J., D.D., 

I^rd Aichbiikhop of Dublin. 
Ward, John C. 
Ward, Timothy. 

Water», Georjre A., M.D., Sur;r. ]\, X. 
Webb, Alfred. 
Weld, W. R. 
Welter, H. 

White, William Grove. 
* Williams, T. \\\ 
Wilson, R. H. 
Wiudisch, Professor Dr. Ernst. 



Wood, Alexander. 

Worcester Public Library, Mas*., 

U. S. A. 
Wiijjht, A. R. 



Yale University Library-, New lUv^a, 

Conn., U. S. A. 
Yeats. W. B. 
Young, Miss Rose M. 
Young, P. T. 
Yule, Miss. 



Zinimer, Professor Dr. II. 



LIST OF IRISH TEXTS SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS 

IN HAND OR ISSUED. 



^lolla an piuga [The Lad of the Ferule]. 
6acqia Cloinne Rij na h-lopuaióe [Adventures of 
the Children of the King of Norway]. 
(i6th and 17th century texts.) 
Edited by DOUGLAS HYDE, LL.D. 
{Issued iSgg.) 

pieD bpicpenD [The Feast of Bricriu]. 

(From Leabhar na h-Uidhre, with conclusion from Gaelic 
MS. XL. Advocates' Lib., and variants from B. AL Egerto 1, 
93 ; T.C.D. H. 3. 17 ; Leyden Univ., Is Vossii lat. 4'. 7.) 

Edited by GEORGE HENDERSON, M.A., Ph.D. 

{Issued iSgg.) 

Oánra Qoohagain ui Rachaille [The Poems of 
Egan 0'Rahill3%] Complete Edition. 

Edited, chiefly from mss. in Maynooth College» by 
REV. P. S. DINEEN, S.J., ALA. 
{Now ready.) 

popup peapa ap éipmn [History of Ireland]. By 
Geoffrey Keating. 

Edited by DAVID COMYN, Esq. 
(Part L will form the Society's volume for 1901.) 

Ouanaipe pmn [Ossianic Poems from the library 
of the Franciscan Monaster)^ Dublin.] 
Edited by JOHN MCNEILL, B.A. 
{In preparation,) 



6. bea-a Coluim-cille [Life of Columba]. By Maxus 

O'DONNELL, 1 52 1. 

(From the MS. Bod. Lib.) 
Edited by COlTiaS Ó pLaNN$aiLe. 



IRISH-ENGLISH, ENGLISH-IRISH POCKET DICTIONARY 

Considerable progress has been made in the com- 
pilation of the Irish Texts Society's Irish-English 
Pocket Dictionary. Full information will be given 
at a later period as to price, size, etc. The Dictionar3% 
which will contain chiefly words used in modern Irish, 
and is intended for students of the living language, 
will be published at as low a price as possible, and 
in a handy form. The Irish-English Dictionary 'vill 
appear first in a separate volume, but in such a form 
that it can afterwards be bound, if desired, with the 
English-Irish part. 

The Editors are Rev. P. O'Leary and Mr. David 
Comyn. 

Intending subscribers should communicate with 
with Miss Drury, Hon. Secretary, Dictionary Sub- 
Committee, or with Miss Hull, Hon. Secretar)'', Irish 
Texts Society, at 8, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C. 
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THE CUCBJTLLIS SAGA IS IBISH LITEBATTJBE. B^ing a 
Collection of Stories relating to the Hero Cuchullin, translated 
from the Irish by various scholars. Compiled and edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Eleanor Hull. With Map of 
Heroic Ireland. Pp. lxxx + 316. 7s. 6d. net. 

SOME PRESS NOTICES. 

The Aeademj. — " The English reader could not \rish for a better introduction 
to the wildest and most fascinating division of Irish myth." 

Mr. T. W. BollMton in the ''Daily Express."—" This great Saga has many 
aspects — mystical, historical, ethnological, and literar}'. I have here touched on 
the latter only, but the more one reads it the deeper appears its significance and 
value, the fuller its interest. Every Irish reader who desires to know something, 
as all of us should desire, of his spiritual ancestr}', should place this book on his 
shelves." 

The Scotsman. — ** A selection made and annotated with much judgment." 

Korthem Chroniele. — ** The work of compilation has been exceedingly well 
done." 

The Ontlook.— "Miss Hull's very admirable edition of the Cuchullin Saga 
furnishes one of the best available examples of the character of Irish romantic 
legend." 

The Daily Nation. — ** Miss HulPs introduction is one of the most lucid and 
careful studies of mediaeval Irish literature yet published in popular form." 



THE LEGEND OP SIB OAWAIN. Studies upon its Original Scope 
and Significance, by Jessie L. Weston, Pp. xiv + 117. 4s. net. 

SOME PRESS NOTICES. 

Xanehester Guardian. — **A careful, readable, and suggestive study which 
adds substantially to the results obtained by Madden*s well-lmown book." 

Academy. — *< Invaluable in clearing the path for a final survey of the tangled 
wood of Arthurian legend." 

Professor W. P. Ker in ** Folk-lore."—** A clear and interesting account of 
the part taken by Gawain in some of the romances, with a view to the possible 
interpretation of the facts in connexion \rith Celtic, and especially with Irish 
literature." 

^^ff, The special interest of this study to Irish readers is the clear demonstration 
of the parallelism between the Welsh Gawain and the Irish Cuchulainn. New 
proof of this parallelism is afibrded in Mr. Henderson^s edition of Fled Brtcrendj 
the second volumie of the Irish Texts Society's publications. 
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Mr» Nutt has published in the Grimm Library the following worh 
illustrative of Celtic Mythology and Romance : — 

THE VOTAOE OF BBAN, SON OF FEBAL, TO THE LAND OF 

THE LIVING. An Old Irish Saga now first edited, with Trans- 
lation, Notes, and Glossary, by KuNO Meyer. With an Essay 
upon the Irish Vision of the Happy Otherworld, and the Celtic 
Doctrine of Rebirth, by Alfred Nutt. 2 vols. 

I. The Happy Otherworld. Pp. xvii +331. los. 6d. net. * 
II. The Celtic Doctrine of Rebirth. Pp. xii+352. ids. 6d. 
net. 

SOME PRESS NOTICES. X^ 

Kontienr H. B'Arboii de JnbainTÍlle hi the <<B«Tne Celtique." — '^CEwne 
d'une grande valeur scieiitifique et d*une lecture agréable." 

Kontienr H. Oaidoi in "Mélusine/' — *< Edition, tradition et commentaire 
philologique sent d'une critique irréprochable. . . . M. Nutt est bien informé: 
ses matériaux sent pns aux meilleures sources: son exposition est nette et 

Srécise : son livre est une oeuvre d'histoire générale á la fois des croyances et des 
ttératures." 

Honiienr Gaston Parie in << Romania. "—'< Trés savante etude ... qui sera 
lue avec grand profit par tous ceux qui s'occupent de littérature comparée on 
d'histoire religieuse." 

Professor Ernst Uartin in the *< Zeitschrift fiir dentsclies Alterthnm." — 
**Ueberall verwertet Nutt die besten und neuesten Hilfsmittel, aber er vermehrt 
auch selbststandig das ^Literial und zieht eine Reihe von Schliissen welche er 
methodisch begriindet und zugleich klarund fesseUid vortragt." 

Professor F. York Powell in * * Folk-Lore." — " The most valuable contribution 
to the history of religion and religious ideas that, so far as my knowledge goes, 
last year gave us." 

Monsieur L . Maril lier in the ' * Bevne de V Histoire des Beligioni . " — ' ' M. Nutt 
aura rendu un eminent service en portant a la connaissance des m^'thologues des 
documents dont beaucoup malheureusement ne sont mis á profit que dans le 
cercle étroit des celtisants ; il en aura rendu un plus grand encore en faisant avec 
tant de sureté critique et de solide erudition 1* analyse et I'histoire des conceptions 
complexes qui y sont contenues." 

Kotes and Queries. — *'This notable contribution to the history of Celtic myth 
and religion." 

Manchester Guardian. — <<The book is important, because it is a carefully 
reasoned constructive eftbrt to get a working- theory of Aryan religious history." 

Inverness Northern Chronicle. <-'' A reconstruction of pre-Christian Irish 
theology. . . . Professor flayer's translations are admirable. ... It is impossible 
to give in this notice an idea of Mr. Nutt's painstaking gathering of materials, or 
of the scientific use he makes of them in the work of restoration." 

Modern Language Notes (Baltimore). — ** The field has been thoroughly 
examined for material; the material has been well and clearly worked over. The 
statements of fact are always fair ; the reasoning is usually clear, forcible, and 
just, and the conclusions sane." 
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